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PREFACE 


HIS volume of the Catalogue includes the Byzantine coins in the Harvard 

University collections from 602 to 717. Now that the work has progressed 
so far, and it is clear how the material can be most satisfactorily arranged, it 
is possible to put forward a definite plan for those still to come. Volume Three, 
also in two parts, will cover the coins of 717-1081 and Volume Four, by Mr. 
Michael F. Hendy, those of 1081-1261, including the “empires’’ of Nicaea and 
Thessalonica and the imitative Byzantine issues which can be attributed to 
the Latin rulers of Constantinople. Volume Five will cover the Palaeologids 
and will include general indices, addenda and corrigenda to earlier volumes, 
and concordances to the works of reference used throughout. The first draft 
of the coin catalogue of Volume Three is already complete, and work is well 
advanced on Volume Four. 

Like its predecessor, this volume has been very much a work of collaboration, 
and if my name and not Professor Bellinger’s appears on the title page as the 
author it is because I have been responsible for its final form, as he was for 
that of Volume One. The first draft of the catalogue, in the narrow sense, was 
his work, its revision and the text of the introduction are mine, and each of 
us has read the proofs. Like its predecessor, it owes much to those who worked 
on the collections in earlier phases of their organization. Their contributions 
were recognized in the introduction to Volume One and it is not necessary to 
repeat their names here. My indebtedness to Julia Cardozo, now Mrs. Eisen- 
drath, who typed the original draft of the manuscript and was responsible for 
much of its detailed arrangement, to Mrs. Barbara B. Weissman, who prepared 
the final version for press, and to Mrs. Winniefred M. Cowan and Miss Cornelia 
V.H. Ferber, who gave much assistance in the typing of its later stages, can 
hardly be exaggerated. Mr. John Wilson most kindly provided me with the 
drawings of the helmets and crowns used in Table 9, the crosses used in Table 
io, and the monograms used in Table 11. To Michael Hendy I am grateful for 
advice and helpful criticism at almost every stage of the work. I must also 
record my gratitude to fellow scholars for information on coins in their own 
collections or those to which they had access, and more particularly to Mr. 
P. D. Whitting, to Mr. R. A. G. Carson (for British Museum material), to Mme 
C. Morrisson (for the Bibliotheque Nationale), and to Sig. Rodolfo Spahr (for 
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coins in his own collection and in the Medagliere of the Museum at Syracuse). 
In correcting the proofs I have had the great advantage of being able to use 
the typescript of Mme Morrisson’s forthcoming Catalogue of the Byzantine 
Coins in the Bibliothéque Nationale, a privilege for which I am most grateful. 

The plan of the catalogue follows in its main lines that of the preceding 
volume, with the incorporation of some improvements in style and arrangement 
suggested by experience. Convenience has been given precedence over con- 
sistency in the arrangement of material. Light weight solidi, in some reigns 
grouped together after all the normal solidi, are in others placed with their 
corresponding types; sometimes all folles are placed together before the half 
folles and decanummia, at other times all denominations have been grouped 
together under their appropriate classes and are described in the order of these. 
The plan in each particular case depends partly on the number of coins in- 
volved, partly on the degree to which different denominations can be fitted 
into a pattern of classes at all. The finding of any group of coins should in any 
case be facilitated by the analytical tables which precede each reign in the 
catalogue. 

The greater complexity of seventh-century coinage, with frequent changes 
of type and very considerable use of privy marks (letters or symbols in the 
field, after CONOB, etc.), has made necessary a much more complete break- 
down into classes than was called for in Volume One. This greater complexity, 
and the many problems of dating and interpretation created by it, also explain 
the much longer general introduction, and the introductions to particular reigns, 
which will be found here. It has also necessitated a wider use of material from 
other collections. While no attempt has been made to turn the catalogue into 
a corpus or to provide a complete listing of, for example, the officina letters 
known for each class, it has been thought desirable to make the record of 
different types as complete as possible and to call attention in the notes to 
other specimens of rare coins known to Mr. Bellinger or myself. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. BACKGROUND TO THE COINAGE 


A. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


HE transition from the Roman to the Byzantine Empire was a pheno- 

menon spread over the three centuries from the death of Theodosius the 
Great (395) to the accession of Leo the Isaurian (717). The Roman Empire 
had included all the lands bordering the Mediterranean and was Greco-Roman 
in its culture; the Byzantine Empire was virtually limited to Asia Minor and 
the southern Balkans, and despite its name (BaorAeia ‘Paopatov) was essentially 
Greek. The period covered by this volume corresponds to the final phases of 
the transition. The Empire had by the end of the seventh century lost nearly 
all its non-Greek speaking areas, and though the effects of this on the court 
and capital can easily be exaggerated—Constantinople was not noticeably less 
“Greek”’ or “Byzantine” under Arcadius than it was to be under Leo III—the 
change in the empire as a whole was very great indeed. Leo III could rightly 
number Justinian and Theodosius I amongst his predecessors, but the ‘“‘empires’’ 
which they ruled were not the same. 

The most obvious change was the geographical one. The invasions of the 
fourth and fifth centuries had resulted in the occupation of the western and 
central provinces of the Roman Empire by Germanic peoples whose rulers 
had set up states for themselves. Some of these, like the Ostrogothic kingdom 
in Italy, were nominally subject to imperial authority; others were com- 
pletely independent. Justinian had attempted, with some temporary success, 
to reverse the trend, and had recovered Italy, the whole of North Africa, and 
even a part of southern Spain. But his achievements did not prove to be 
lasting. By the end of the sixth century, much of Italy had been lost to the 
Lombards, the Danube frontier had collapsed and Slavonic peoples were 
settling extensively in the Balkans, Berber attacks were making steady 
inroads on the Byzantine position in North Africa, and the Visigoths had 
reduced the imperial hold on Spain to the Algarve and a small area around 
Carthagena. Ideologically the Empire could not bring itself to cut its losses or 
admit the decline in its authority, but imperial government was no longer 
effective outside Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine and Egypt, and North 
Africa and some other regions in the western Mediterranean that could be 
both supplied and controlled from the sea. 
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The invasions of the seventh century were to a large extent complementary 
to those of the fourth and fifth, and for a time they threatened the very sur- 
vival of the Empire. The Balkans were largely occupied by the Slavs, and 
before the end of the seventh century a strong Bulgarian state, which was 
itself to develop imperial pretensions, had taken shape in the northeast. 
Imperial control was limited to Thrace and to cities like Thessalonica and 
Athens, which survived as ghosts of their former selves in a predominantly 
Slavonic hinterland. Syria, Palestine, and Egypt were conquered first by the 
Persians and subsequently, in the late 630’s and the 640’s, by the Arabs. 
North Africa was seriously menaced in the 640’s, when the Arabs occupied 
Tripolis and raided as far as Tunisia, but progress was slow: Kairouan was 
only founded in 670, and Carthage did not finally fall until 698. The remnant 
of Byzantine Spain was overrun by the Visigoths in the 620’s, and in Italy 
the three Lombard states—the kingdom in the north and in Tuscany, the 
duchies of Spoleto and Benevento further south—were engaged in the slow 
but steady elimination of such areas as still remained in Byzantine hands. 
By the end of the seventh century the Empire had contracted to Asia Minor, 
the Aegean islands, and parts of Greece and Italy; it was less than a quarter 
as large as it had been at the date of Justinian’s death and not much over a 
tenth of the size of the Roman Empire in the days of Theodosius the Great. 
The capital itself had been seriously threatened by the Persians and Avars in 
the 620’s and by the Arabs in the 670’s and again in the great siege of 717-18. 

Not all of these changes were in the long run disadvantageous, for with the 
loss of Egypt and Syria the imperial government was no longer under constant 
pressure to try and conciliate regionalist feeling expressing itself in the ide- 
ologically disruptive form of heresy. But the advantages lay in the future, and 
the immediate consequences were little short of disastrous. The failure of the 
imperial government to maintain its traditional frontiers was in itself a con- 
sequence of a deeper malaise from which the Empire was suffering. This was 
partly a result of the ambitious military campaigns of Justinian, which had 
placed an undue strain on the economic and military resources of the Empire, 
but it represents much more the long-term effects of the Great Plague of the 
early 540’s, which halved the population of the Empire and left an aftermath 
of recurrent epidemics which weakened the survivors and reduced their 
economic potential. To this must be added the accumulation of natural and 
man-made disasters—earthquakes, epidemics, and Persian attacks—which 
wrecked the prosperity of Syria, and the consequences of Slav and Avar 
raids in the Balkans and of Persian and Arab incursions into Asia Minor. 
Though the evidence is not always as clear as it might be, our general picture 
of the Empire in the seventh century is one of impoverishment, economic, 
intellectual, and moral: a contraction of trade, a decline of city life, widespread 
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inefficiency and corruption in government, increasing superstition. It is true 
that the state was still sporadically capable of intense military effort and that 
Heraclius and his successors did much to reshape the machinery of govern- 
ment, but up to the end of our period it remained uncertain whether Byzantium 
could survive at all. Only in the eighth century, with the advent of the Isau- 
rians, was its future assured. 

The survival of the Empire can in part be attributed to the abilities of the 
emperors themselves. Heraclius succeeded, where sixth century emperors had 
failed, in founding a dynasty. He and his direct descendants ruled for just 
over a hundred years, from 610 to 711, save for a brief ten-year interruption 
during the usurpations of Leontius and Tiberius III (695-705). The transfer 
of power within the dynasty was normally assured, as in Roman times, by each 
emperor associating his son with him on the throne during his lifetime. The 
resulting constitutional arrangements were reflected in the coinage, which 
consequently exhibits much more variety than had been customary in the 
sixth century. But the exceptional ability of the ruling house had as its counter- 
part a very real element of mental instability, which showed even in Heraclius 
himself and reached its climax in the insane cruelties of the second reign of 
Justinian II. Both the accession and the disappearance of the Heraclian 
dynasty were in any case framed in a series of short reigns and phases of 
considerable political disorder. At the one end there was the reign of Phocas 
(602-610), much troubled by conspiracies and revolts, which saw the striking 
of local coinages in the names of Maurice’s son Theodosius and of the future 
Emperor Heraclius (coins of the “Interregnum,”’ 608-610). At the other, there 
were the reigns of the two usurpers already mentioned and the three successors 
of Justinian II: Philippicus (711-713), Anastasius II (713-715), and Theo- 
dosius III (715-717). The period between the deposition of Justinian IT in 695 
and the accession of Leo III in 717 has sometimes been described as the ‘“Twenty 
Years’ Anarchy,” and although this is exaggerated, such a succession of short 
reigns, with each emperor attaining power by the overthrow of his predecessor, 
was symptomatic of the political instability of the Empire. 


B. GENERAL FEATURES OF THE COINAGE 


The disasters of the seventh century had naturally a profound effect upon 
the coinage, though on the subsidiary issues of copper rather than on those of 
the precious metals. The gold, as in the comparable crisis of the fifth century, 
continued virtually unchanged, with the traditional pattern of denominations 
and no debasement save in Italy at the very end of the period. Solidi, semisses, 
and tremisses were struck in vast quantities, though the view held by some 
scholars, that gold was more abundant than in the sixth century, is an 
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illusion created partly by its greater variety attracting the attention of col- 
lectors and partly through its more extensive thesaurization in times of political 
unrest. Silver also had a prolonged return to favor with heavy hexagrams 
being struck in abundance in the east over a period of some sixty-five years 
(615-c. 680). The widespread use of this metal for coinage is a feature which 
sharply differentiates the seventh century from the sixth. 

For the copper, on the other hand, the seventh century was one of almost 
unrelieved disaster. Phocas had inherited a copper coinage which, if somewhat 
fallen away from what it had been half a century earlier, still consisted of a 
recognizable pattern of denominations ranging from the follis of 40 nummi 
down to its eighth, the pentanummium. Under Heraclius the system collapsed; 
by the end of his reign it had virtually been reduced to the follis alone, an ill- 
struck coin half the weight of what it had been at his accession and a quarter of 
what it was a century earlier. The reign of Constans II saw no improvement, and 
though Constantine IV attempted a reform, with a return to the old pattern of 
heavy denominations in copper, his endeavor did not succeed. By the end of the 
century the small change consisted of limited issues of light folles and only very 
occasional ones of lower denominations. 

The number of mints also contracted sharply. Antioch, for reasons that we do 
not know, was closed on the accession of Heraclius, and was in any case situated 
in territory subsequently lost to the Arabs. Alexandria and Carthage, and the 
provinces they served, fell likewise in turn to the latter. Nicomedia and Cyzicus 
were both shut down during the reign of Heraclius, presumably because it was 
found that Constantinople could now supply the whole of Asia Minor. Though 
coins were struck at various times in such places as Seleucia Isauriae, Isaura 
itself, and Constantia in Cyprus, these mints were only temporary in character 
and ceased to function with the ending of the emergencies that had called them 
into existence. At the end of the seventh century the only mints still active 
were Constantinople in the East, Syracuse in Sicily, and a group of minor ones 
in Sardinia (Cagliari) and on the Italian mainland (Ravenna, Rome, Naples). 
Their total output was only a fraction of that of the great imperial mints a 
century earlier, both absolutely and relatively to the population which their 
products were intended to serve. 

How exactly these changes are to be interpreted in the general context of 
Byzantine economic and social life is difficult to say, though the subject is one 
that has been much discussed by scholars in recent years.! Possibly we exag- 
gerate the falling off in the total quantity of coin—the later folles are of such 
slovenly fabric that they have been little regarded by collectors, while the 


1 Cf. the studies of K. M. Edwards, P. Charanis, S. Vryonis, A. P. Kazhdan, and G. Ostrogorsky 
cited in the Bibliography, and my comments in ‘‘The Interpretation of Coin Finds (2),’’ NC’, 6 (1966), 
xiv—xvii. 
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excavation material is based on town sites and is probably not typical of 
the countryside as a whole—but a strong case can be made for the view 
that Byzantine rural society in the late seventh century was less differently 
organized from that of the Germanic states in western Europe than we are 
accustomed to think. Though it never fell so far—the West for a time had no 
subsidiary coinage at all — much of its economic life was concentrated in 
villages and in the great center of Constantinople itself. It is significant that 
Sicily, whose insular position saved it in large measure from the troubles that 
beset the rest of the Empire, had an abundant coinage of both gold and copper 
at the turn of the century. 


Il. THE MONETARY SYSTEM 


A. VALUES AND DENOMINATIONS 


The twin pivots of the Byzantine monetary system in the fifth and sixth 
centuries had been the gold solidus and the copper nummus. The first was a 
coin struck 72 to the Roman pound and consequently weighing, in Greco- 
Roman units, 24 siliquae or carats (xepéria).2 The weight of the pound is 
normally reckoned at 327.45 g.,°> giving the solidus a theoretical weight in 
modern terms of 4.55 g. The nummus, sometimes called by contemporaries a 
denarius, was a small coin of varying weight, usually about 1 g. or a little less. 
A text of the mid-fifth century shows that it was then reckoned as 1/7200 of the 
solidus, but its value in fact varied and seems frequently to have fallen to a 
much lower figure. From the reign of Anastasius onward, it was largely 
replaced by its multiples, the chief of these being the follis of 40 nummi. Egypt 
had a different system from that in operation elsewhere, its chief coin being a 
dodecanummium of 12 nummi (with sub-multiples of 6 and 3 nummi) instead 
of the pattern 40, 20, Io, and 5 nummi. Inflationary tendencies in the second 
half of the sixth century, more strongly marked in the eastern than in the 
western provinces, resulted in a series of reductions in the weight of the follis 


2 One is a little at a loss whether to employ Latin terms (solidus, siliqua, nummus, etc.) or Greek 
ones (vdpiopar, Kepdrriov, voUpptov, etc.) at this period. Both are equally correct: where an Egyptian 
papyrus expresses prices in terms of nomismata and kevatia, a Ravenna charter will do so in solidi 
and siliquae. I have generally used the Latin terms, but have felt no need to be consistent in the matter. 
In view of the traditional misuse of the term siliqua by numismatists as the name of a silver coin 
it should be emphasized that it meant primarily a unit of weight (0.189 g., 1/1728 of the Roman 
lb. and consequently 1/24 of the solidus) and secondarily the fraction 1/24, normally in the sense 
of a money of account in relation to the solidus. Silver coins were normally termed argentei (&pyupia) 
or miliaresia, with a qualification if necessary to express their value or weight. The miliaresion became 
a money of account as the equivalent of two siliquae, i.e. 1/12 of a solidus, but exactly when this 
came about is not clear. 

3 It is possible that this is a little too high, but no precise figure can easily be substituted for it. 
Naville has argued that it was between 322 g. and 323 g. For surveys of the recent literature see F. 
Panvini Rosati, ‘‘Ripostiglio di aurei tardo-imperiali a Comiso,’’ Rendiconti della Classe di Scienze 
morali, storiche e filologiche (Accademia Nazionale dei Lincet)*, 8 (1953), 437-40, and my paper on 
‘Weight and Coinage,’”’ NC’, 4 (1964), xi-xiv. 

4 Such figures as are available for the fifth and sixth centuries are collected in my paper, ‘‘The 
Tablettes Albertini and the Value of the Solidus in the Fifth and Sixth Centuries a.p.,” Journal of 
Roman Studies, 49 (1959), 73-80. 
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and a declining use of its lower multiples. The nummus itself practically 
ceased to be struck, and when a mint was briefly opened at Cherson for the 
“Family Coinage’ of Maurice, the pentanummium was substituted for the 
nummus as the basis of the system, the traditional marks of value M (= 40) and 
K (=20) being replaced by H (=8) and A (=4).® Although this method of 
reckoning was not adopted elsewhere, the tendency of which it took account 
was common to the Empire as a whole. 

The pattern of copper denominations created in the sixth century lasted in 
theory throughout the period covered by this volume, but the lower denomi- 
nations fought a losing battle for survival in the face of long-term inflationary 
tendencies. How exactly the fluctuations in the weight of the follis affected its 
value in relation to the solidus we do not know. When its weight had been at 
its maximum (c. 22 g.), in the early 540’s, the coin was reckoned at 180 to the 
solidus, so that the latter corresponded exactly to the figure of 7200 nummi at 
which it had stood a century earlier, but a hundred years later the follis weighed 
only c. 5.5 g. and its value in terms of gold must have been much less. The 
attempts of Heraclius (in Years 629-631) and of Constantine IV to revive a 
heavier follis were presumably accompanied by revaluations of the solidus in 
terms of folles or nummi; certainly, in that of Constantine IV, the double mark- 
ing M/K and K/I on some of the new coins’ can best be interpreted as involving 
a halving of whatever figure the follis had reached during its decline in the 
middle years of the century. At a later date the solidus had a traditional value 
of 288 folles (i.e. 12 folles to the siliqua or 24 to the double-siliqua or miliare- 
sion), but it is unlikely that this reckoning goes back as far as the seventh 
century. 

Ceremonial coins—i.e. coins or medallions struck not for ordinary circu- 
lation but for distribution on such occasions as accession anniversaries, mar- 
riage or victory celebrations, and consulships—had already declined in im- 
portance in the sixth century, and in the seventh they practically came to an 
end. Such coins differed from those of everyday life in their designs and some- 
times in their weights, being multiples or fractions of normal coins or occasion- 
ally being geared to the monetary system of an earlier time. The last true gold 
medallions known to have been struck are the consular six solidus multiples of 
the Kyrenia girdle. Two anomalous 24 solidus multiples were included in the 
Maloe Pereshchepino hoard of 1912,® but they were struck with solidus dies on 


5 Table and discussion in my article, ‘‘Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire, 498-c. 1090,”” 
Moneta e scambi nell’alto medioevo (Spoleto, 1961), 436-9. 

® Vol. 1, 373-5. 

7 Below, pp. 519 and 542, note to No. 37.1. 

8 See Vol. 1, 294. 

® See below, p. 14. 
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abnormally large flans and nothing later of the same kind is known. Nor was 
the situation any better for special ceremonial issues of solidi, the last consular 
issues known being those of Phocas.!° Ceremonial coins in silver continued to be 
struck intermittently throughout the seventh century, only disappearing with 
the advent of the Isaurian dynasty. 


B. THE GOLD COINAGE 


(x) Normal Issues 


The gold solidus of full weight (24 siliquae) was minted in very great quan- 
tities throughout the century. Up to and including the reign of Justinian II the 
coins of all emperors and of most issues are extremely common, and although 
no precise estimate of output is possible it is clear that the Empire suffered 
from no shortage of precious metal. Well-preserved solidi normally weigh 
between 4.45 g. and 4.50g., very close indeed to the theoretical weight of 
4.55 g., and such analyses as are available show that their fineness leaves 
nothing to be desired." The only exceptions to this generalization are the coins 
of some Italian mints, notably Naples and Rome, towards the close of the 
period, when solidi of Justinian II and his successors are often visibly and 
seriously debased. No research has yet been done on this series and no good 
explanation for the debasement can be offered, but it is probable that the fine- 
ness was affected by that of the Germanic coinages of western Europe, which 
at this time were also of poor metal. 

The chief fractions of the solidus remained the semissis and tremissis, which 
were struck in very great quantities, at least during the first three-quarters of 
the century. A half tremissis was struck on occasion, normally with tremissis 
dies but on a much smaller and thinner flan; very few specimens are known.” 
What appears to have been a quarter solidus was also struck towards the end 
of the period, but it never became a regular part of the circulating medium. 


10 Below, pp. 152-3. The coins of 608-610 are not true consular issues, the consular title and insignia 
having been assumed for practical reasons by the leaders of the revolt against Phocas. Nor has the 
use of the loros from Justinian II onwards—or even the use of the consular scipio by Philippicus—any 
special ceremonial significance. Cf. below, p. 79. 

1 The specific gravity of a number of Byzantine gold coins is given by L. Brunetti, ‘‘Nuovi orienta- 
menti statistici nella monetazione antica,’”’ Rivista italiana di numismatica, 52-3 (1950-1), 7-8. Out 
of 32 specimens of the period 602-717, 25 have a specific gravity of 18.5 or over, which implies a fine- 
ness of between 23 and 24 carats. It is clear that 24 carat purity was aimed at and in most cases attained 
within the limitations imposed by the metallurgical knowledge of the day. It has sometimes been 
stated that light weight solidi are deficient in fineness, but this is not the case (Grierson, ‘‘Notes on 
the Fineness of the Byzantine Solidus,” BZ, 54 (1961), 91-2). 

2 Below, pp. 161 (Phocas), 532 (Constantine IV), 669 (Philippicus). 

13 Below, pp. 653, 659 (Justinian II, second reign). 
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Two fractions so close to one another as a third and a quarter could not cir- 
culate together without danger of confusion, and in the event the quarter had 
to be abandoned. 

Two complicating features of seventh-century gold coinage are the existence 
in the East, side by side with the normal solidus, of light weight solidi of 23, 
22, or 20 siliquae, and the reduction in Sicily, at the very end of the period, of 
the weight of the solidus from 24 siliquae to about 20 siliquae. 


(2) Light Weight Solidi in the East!4 


The various series of light weight solidi which had begun in the sixth century 
continued into the seventh, though with a number of changes. The disappear- 
ance of the facing angel as a reverse type meant that the coins could no longer 
be differentiated in design from ordinary solidi in the traditional fashion, by 
the substitution of a plain globus for the globus cruciger in the angel’s left 
hand. The @S at the end of the reverse inscriptions frequently found on solidi with 
OB*+X (Justinian I, Justin II, joint reign of Justin II and Tiberius II) or 
OB+x (Tiberius II, Maurice)—they meant the same thing, one replacing the 
other—does not occur after the reign of Maurice; light weight solidi of the 
seventh century all have normal officina endings. The 23 siliqua series with star in 
obverse and reverse fields, which had started under Maurice, ended effectively 
just after the introduction of Heraclius’ Class II in 613 but was briefly revived 
in the 650’s under Constans II. Large scale issues of 20 siliqua solidi ended in the 
early 620’s but the denomination was not completely abandoned until c. 680, 
during the reign of Constantine IV. The distribution of light weight solidi 
during the seventh century is set out in Table I. 


(a) 23 Siliqua Series 
* 

CONOB 
* | 

CONOB 


* * | 
CONOB CONOB+ BOIK 


(Star on obv. and rev.) Phocas (Classes III, IV), Heraclius (Class I). 
Heraclius (Class Ila). 


Constans II (Class III). 


14 The standard work is that of H. L. Adelson, Light Weight Solidi and Byzantine Trade during 
the Sixth and Seventh Centuries (NNM, 138. New York, 1957). To this must be added E. Leuthold, 
“Solidi leggieri da XXIII silique degli imperatori Maurizio Tiberio, Foca ed Eraclio,’’ RIN, 62 (1960), 
146-54, where the coins with stars in the obverse and reverse fields were first identified as being light 
weight in character, and J. Lallemand, ‘‘Sous d’or byzantins de poids faible aux VIe et VIIe siécles,’” 
Cercle d'Etudes numismatiques: Bulletin, I (1964), 29-31, which describes some recent acquisitions of 
such coins by the Cabinet des Médailles at Brussels. 
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The absence of any light weight coins of Classes I and II of Phocas can be 
explained by the rarity of these classes as a whole—they were issued for only 
a few months at most—but 23 siliqua coins of his Classes III and IV, and of 
Class I of Heraclius, are not common. Of Class IIa of Heraclius, with two stars 
in the reverse field, I know of only the three specimens listed in the catalogue 
(p. 249, Nos. 11a-c). The doubling of the star on the reverse was made necessary 
by the crowding of the obverse, with two busts as the type. 

No further 23 siliqua coins are recorded until Class III (651-654) of Constans 
II, showing the emperor with long beard. His 23 siliqua coins form two groups, 
one with a very large eight-armed star in the reverse field, the other with no 
mark in the field but BOIK (TK=KT, i.e. 23) in the exergue. It is possible that the 
issues were consecutive: the star revived the older type, though it is much more 
prominent and is in the reverse field only, but it was found not to be sufficiently 
explicit and was consequently replaced by BOIK. Coins of both series are fairly 
common. 


(b) 22 Siliqua Series 


oicx Phocas (Classes III, IV); Heraclius (Classes I, IIa, IVb). 


This series had been fairly common under Maurice but is rare for Phocas and 
Class I of Heraclius. I know only two specimens of Heraclius’ Class II, both 
at Dumbarton Oaks (p. 249, Nos. 12.1, 2), one from a North African hoard and 
with the OB+ recut on the die over CONOB. Of Class IV I know only one 
specimen, in Mr. Whitting’s collection (below, p. 263, No. 46). 

(c) 20 Siliqua Series 
OBXX  Phocas (Classes III, IV), Heraclius (Classes I, IIb, IVb). 

BOXX — Heraclius (Classes IIb, IVb), Constans II (Classes I, VI), Constantine IV 


(Classes II, III). 
BOXX+  Heraclius (Class IVb). 


The OBXX coins continue a main series from the previous century. BOXX was 
introduced as a variant early in Heraclius’ reign and thenceforward was the 
usual form, the original significance of OB (for obyyzum) having presumably 
been forgotten. Specimens of Phocas and of Class I of Heraclius are rather rare, 
but those of Heraclius’ Class II are extremely common, accounting for a sub- 
stantial proportion of all light weight solidi known. They are all of the variety 
showing a small bust of Heraclius Constantine, and are usually those with 
convex crown and cross on circlet, i.e. they date from the years c. 616-c. 625. 
The great majority are known to have been found in Germany or eastern 
Europe or are preserved in museums (Budapest, Leningrad) which suggest a 
similar provenance. 
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TABLE I 


LicHT WEIGHT SOLIDI 





Distinctive Mark 


Emperor and Type _——— 
In Field} In Exergue 





PHOCAS (602-10) 
I (602) Crown with pendilia 
II (603) Consular bust 


III (603-7) No pendilia, AVCC _ | | OB+x, OBXx 
IV (607-10) 1, AVY __[& | OB+%, OBXX 
HERACLIUS (610-41) 
I (610-13) Heraclius alone _|& | OB+x*, OBXX 
II (613-29) H. and Heraclius Constantine 
a (613-c. 616) Elaborate crown o&pk | OB+%, BOXX 


b (c. 616-c. 625) Simple crown OBXX, BOXX 
c (c. 626-629) H. C. large 
III (629-31) H. and H.C., Heraclius with long 
beard 
IV (631-41) Three figures 
a (631-8) Heraclonas uncrowned 
b (638-41) Heraclonas crowned OB+, OBXX, 
BOXX, BOXX+ 
CONSTANS II (641-68) 
I (641-6) Beardless bust BOXX 
II (646-51) Bust with short beard 
III (651-4) Bust with long beard 
IV (654-9) Two busts 
V (659-c. 661) 2 + 2 figures, Constans hel- 
meted 
VI (c. 661-c. 663) Same, but Constans crowned BOXX 
VII (c. 663-668) 1 + 3 figures 
CONSTANTINE Iv (668-85) 
I (668) Bust with gl. cr. 
II (668-74) Bust with spear BOXX 
III (674-81) Bust with spear and shield BOXX 
IV (681-5) Constantine IV alone 


BOIK 


Le 
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No light weight coins of Heraclius’ Class III are recorded, and while speci- 
mens of his Class IV are numerous, all known ones are in Russian collections, 
mainly in the Hermitage or in the Museum of Poltava. A large proportion 
are from the Maloe Pereshchepino hoard of 1912 and the Zachepilovka find of 
1928. Both groups are very closely die-linked between themselves, the issue 
being apparently a small one and perhaps intended from the first for export to 
the lands north of the Black Sea. The same close die-linking is found in the 
BOXX and OBXxX coins of Class I of Constans II from these and other hoards. 
They are also fairly numerous but confined to Russian collections. 

The series of BOXX coins ends with isolated pieces from later in the reign of 
Constans II and that of Constantine IV. Of Constans II there are two coins of 
Class VI of c. 662 (Adelson 176-7), one of them in Russia, and two of Constan- 
tine IV, Classes ITI and III, both in the Hermitage (Adelson 178-g). So far as our 
knowledge goes, the striking of light weight solidi in the East must have ended 
c. 680. 

The purpose of these light weight solidi has been much discussed, and it is 
possible that no single explanation will cover the several denominations in- 
volved. They cannot be construed as an attempt at debasement, since they 
were all marked off as being different in value from ordinary solidi, and it must 
be assumed that the various values involved—zo, 22, and 23 siliquae—were 
found convenient by the government which issued them or by those who used 
them. It is clear from the material collected by Adelson that substantial 
numbers left the Empire: they are common in late sixth- and seventh-century 
finds in the whole area extending across Europe from England to the Russian 
steppes, to such an extent that if a coin of Heraclius is found anywhere in 
central Europe, the chances are that it will be a light weight solidus. Supplies 
to the West seem to have ended abruptly in the late 620’s but they continued 
to find their way into Russia down to the end of the series in c. 680. While 
most of those in the West consist of isolated finds, the Russian ones come mainly 
from closely die-linked hoards whose contents had not been mixed with ordinary 
solidi in circulation and which can presumably be regarded as official exports 
of coin fresh from the mint. In both Germanic and Russian finds the coins had 
ceased to perform any direct monetary functions before they were buried, for 
they have usually been pierced or mounted to serve as pendants, or even incor- 
porated into such an elaborate piece of jewelry as the Wilton Cross (Adelson 131). 

How far the light weight coins circulated within the Empire is difficult to 
say, since find records from the Mediterranean area are very imperfect for this 


13 N. Bauer, ‘‘Zur byzantinischen Miinzkunde des VII. Jahrhunderts,”’ Frankfurter Miinzzeitung, 
N.F., 2 (1931), 227-9; V. V Kropotkin, Kladi Vizantiiskikh monet na territorii SSSR (Moscow, 1962), 
36, Nos. 249, 250; cf. 10-11. The Pereshschepino coins, which are not included in Adelson’s corpus 
and are of capital importance, are illustrated in Kropotkin, Pls. 15, 16. 
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period. Finds from northern countries, in which light weight solidi are more 
frequent than those of normal ones, justify us in assuming a preference for 
these coins by the various peoples beyond the imperial frontiers, and this 
preferential export, whether carried out by merchants, as Adelson has argued, 
or in the form of official gifts and tribute, as seems to me more probable,!* does 
require explanation. The most likely hypothesis is that the coins were preferred 
because they fitted in better with the Germanic system of reckoning, based on 
the “‘shilling’’ of 20 grains, than did the solidus of 24 siliquae.!” As for the 
solidus of 22 siliquae, which there is less reason to associate with the Germanic 
world, the correspondence may be with the higher Syrian reckoning of the 
carat as 0.212 g. A coin of 22 normal siliquae of 0.189 g. would have weighed 20 
Syrian carats, and it was to this figure that the Arab dinar was adjusted in 
the late seventh century.¥® It is possible that the 23 siliqua solidus had some 
similar function, but the only evidence for localization, a hoard of 23 specimens 
from the fortress town of Pokalakevi in Georgia, is difficult to interpret. Were 
the coins particularly current there, did the hoard belong to a visitor from some 
other locality where such coins were preferred, or were soldiers paid in solidi 
from which, for some reason, a siliqua per solidus had first been deducted ? 
The whole problem of the function and distribution of the light weight solidi is 
one that requires further investigation. 


(3) Light Weight Solidi of Sicily 


The light weight solidi of Syracuse differ from those of the East in bearing no 
overt sign of their change in weight. In their outward aspect, apart from the 
stylistic peculiarities that allow one to identify them as the products of a 
separate mint, they resemble the regular solidi of Constantinople. The essential 
elements in the weight reduction are set out in Table 2, which includes the 
weights of all Sicilian solidi catalogued below as well as those of the coins in the 
“Sicilian hoard” which were not acquired by Dumbarton Oaks.?? 


16 The objection to the argument that the coins were made for trade with the Germanic world 
is the existence of strict legislation against the export of gold by merchants (Cod. Just., 4.63.2). For 
various views see my ‘‘Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire,”’ 419-21. 

1 The adjustment to the Germanic system is most clearly seen in Frankish coinage, where the 
weight of the tremissis, traditionally 1.5 g. (i.e. 8 siliquae), was reduced in the late sixth century to 
1.3 g., about 7 siliquae and in fact 20 grains. The weight of the Frankish solidus, in those parts of 
southern Gaul where the denomination was still struck, was reduced proportionately to 3.9 g., i.e. 60 
grains, but is marked XX or XXI (i.e. siliquae) for the benefit of those users accustomed to Roman 
standards. The imperial 20 siliqua solidus was the equivalent of this coin. 

18 For these weights, see my article, ‘‘The Monetary Reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik,” Journal of the 
Economic and Social History of the Orient, 3 (1960), 241-64, esp. 252-4. 

#” T. Ya. Abramishvili, ‘‘Pokalakevskii klad,”’ VV?, 23 (1963), 158-65. 

20 See ‘‘Two Byzantine Coin Hoards of the Seventh and Eighth Centuries at Dumbarton Oaks,’” 
D.O.Papers, 19 (1965), 219-28. 
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TABLE 2 
WEIGHTS OF SICILIAN SOLIDI, 641-717 


The figures refer to the number of specimens in each weight group 








(Grams) | CII} C.IV| JE) L. | TLII/J.II| Ph. | AIT | Th.III| Totals 
4.51-4.55 I I 
4.46-4.50 I I 
4-41-4.45 9 2 II 
4.36-4.40 | 3 3 
4-31-4.35 | 13 I 14 
4.26-4.30 4 I 2 7 
4.21-4.25 3 2 I I 7 
4.16—-4.20 I 2 3 2 8 
4.1I-4.15 2 7 6 15 
4.06-4.10 I 4 9 14 
4.01-4.05 2 2 4 I 9 
3.96-4.00 I I ac 3 
3-91-3.95 T 2 2 5 
3.86-3.90 4 
Below 3.86 I 



































It is clear that even under Constans II the weights of the Sicilian solidi were 
in practice often below the theoretical 24 siliquae, though there are sufficient 
specimens weighing between 4.41 g. and 4.45 g. to suggest that no formal 
reduction in weight had actually taken place. The material available is too 
small to show whether two different standards were involved, one of c. 4.43 g. 
and the other of c. 4.33 g., more especially since the differences in weight do not 
correspond to differences in type. By the time of Justinian II, however, a 
different weight standard, in the region of 4.10 g., has clearly been adopted, and 
is maintained in subsequent reigns. The change seems to have come about 
under Justinian II rather than under Constantine IV, for some of the latter’s 
coins are of full weight and the inferior ones usually show signs of clipping, 
having probably been cut in order to bring them down to the level of the later 
“reduced’’ coinage when this became legal tender. The later coins themselves 
have often what appear to be clipped edges, but this clipping may have been 
done before the coins left the mint and perhaps even before they were struck. 

The purpose of this local weight reduction of the late seventh century is not 
certain. The new weight of the coins would have been just under 22 siliquae, 
but single coins, even those sharing the same dies, can vary quite widely 
between themselves, and if a definite figure were intended it is hard to see why 
it should not have been indicated, as it was on eastern solidi. Ricotti envisaged 
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a progressive reduction in terms of the number of coins struck to the pound, 
the traditional figure of 72 being increased to 76 and then oscillating between 
77 and 79 before attaining 84 in the eighth century.” I am myself inclined to 
postulate an adjustment to some other weight system, e.g. one based on the 
later Neapolitan grano or acino of 0.044 g. instead of the siliqua of 0.189 g. The 
transition would thus be analogous to that which had taken place in the 
Frankish kingdom a hundred years before. Sufficient material is not at present 
available for a satisfactory study of the problem.” 


C. THE SILVER COINAGE 


The role of silver coinage in the Byzantine monetary system was quite 
different in the seventh century from what it had been in the sixth. In the East, 
no silver had been struck in the sixth century for commercial purposes and 
there had been only occasional and very limited issues of ceremonial coins, 
while Italy and North Africa, which had had important silver coinages under 
the Ostrogoths and Vandals, saw these continued, especially in Italy, by 
Justinian and Justin II. In the seventh century these conditions were reversed. 
There were abundant issues of heavy silver coins in the east from 615 to the 
680’s. In the west there were only tiny silver coins, which after Heraclius were 
issued in such small numbers that one cannot attribute to them any economic 
function at all. 

Hexagram. This coin, described by the Chronicon Paschale as ‘‘the silver 
coin of six grams’ (vduicua é€éypapyov épyupotv) was introduced by Herac- 
lius in 615.23 It was a much heavier coin than the traditional Roman denarius or 
its successor, the so-called “siliqua’”’ of the Christian Empire, and represents in 
some sort a revival of the ancient didrachm. The obverse type consisted of the 
seated figures of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine, the reverse type of a 
cross on globe and steps with the inscription, very apposite to the circumstances 
of the time, Deus adiuta Romanis. The coin was struck in enormous quantities 
by Heraclius and Constans II, many of the coins having letters or symbols in 
the reverse field; the significance of these is unknown.** Specimens of Constan- 
tine IV are rather uncommon and under Justinian II the hexagram sank to the 


21 —D. Ricotti Prina, ‘‘La monetazione siciliana nell’epoca bizantina,’’ Numismatica, 16 (1950), 29-31. 

22 A complication is created by hoard evidence showing that Constantinopolitan solidi reached 
Sicily in considerable quantities, at least before the weight reduction had taken place. One would 
like to know how the two coinages of different weights were valued in relation to each other and how 
far Constantinopolitan solidi continued to circulate in Sicily after that date. There is in Syracuse 
Museum an unpublished seventh-century hoard, found in Syracuse itself, of mixed Sicilian and Con- 
stantinopolitan solidi, but it antedates the weight reduction. 

28 Chronicon Paschale, a. 615 (Bonn ed., p. 706). 

24 For a table of symbols and discussion see below, pp. 115-17. 
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level of a ceremonial coin, his latest issues being no more than silver pieces of 
hexagram weight struck with solidus dies. The same remained essentially true 
under his successors, the use of solidus dies being normal for the obverses and 
special dies for the reverses being made only rarely, so that although occasional 
coins of hexagram weight occur down to the reign of Anastasius JT the denom- 
ination can scarcely have played any economic role after the 680’s. 

The theoretical weight of the coin was six scruples (scripula, ypéupata), ie. 
6.82 g. The flans are usually irregular in shape and the striking slovenly, but 
specimens normally weigh well over 6 g.; in large transactions they would in 
any case pass by weight rather than by tale. Their value is nowhere clearly 
stated but they were probably double-siliquae, worth a twelfth of the solidus. 
The statement of the Chronicon Paschale, that the issue made it possible for 
“Gmperial donations (Paciixal féyo) to be made at half the old expense,” 
led Wroth to conclude that they were half tremisses, but so high a value is 
unlikely. Since substantial hoards of hexagrams have been found outside the 
Empire* one can assume that they were full-bodied coins, not token ones, and 
at the traditional gold-silver ratio of 1:18? a coin of six scruples would have 
been worth exactly a twelfth of a solidus, the value subsequently attributed to 
the miliaresion as a money of account. It has been suggested?’ that it was this 
that brought about its end, for the great monetary reform carried out by the 
Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik in the 6go’s apparently involved a gold-silver 
mint relationship of 1:14. This would have made it profitable to export silver 
in exchange for gold, an operation which would have mainly affected the 
currently circulating hexagrams of Constantine IV and Justinian II and so 
would account for their rarity today. 


% E.g. the Bartim hoard, well described by L. N. Kazamanova, another from Shestakovo in the 
same region (Perm) found in the nineteenth century (refs. in V. V. Kropotkin, Kladi vizantiiskikh monet 
na tervitovit SSSR, Nos. 69, 70), and the Silesian hoard from Central Europe referred to below. They 
are also common in the Caucasus. 

28 Cod. Theod. 8.4.27 (4 solidi equivalent to 1 lb. silver). Cod. Just. 10.78.1 envisaged a relationship 
of 1: 14.4 (5 solidi = 1 lb. silver), but at this figure silver could not be minted. That the traditional 
rate is that which obtained in practice appears from the fact that when in 578 Tiberius II had to pay 
the customary accession donative of 5 solidi and 1 Ib. silver, he substituted 4 solidi for the lb. of 
silver and gave each soldier 9 solidiin all (The Third Book of the Ecclesiastical History of John of Ephesus, 
3.11; trans. R. Payne Smith, Oxford, 1860, p. 186). 

2” P. Grierson, ‘‘The Monetary Reforms of ‘Abd al-Malik,’ Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, 3 (1960), 261-4. Claude Cahen has since pointed out that the literary evidence 
for the original value relationship between dinar and dirham, on which the reckoning of the mint- 
ratio of gold to silver must be based, is highly unsatisfactory, but the weight modifications introduced 
by the caliph were presumably intended to establish a value relationship that would be both convenient 
and—it was to be hoped—permanent, so 1:ro for this may well be correct (‘‘Quelques problémes con- 
cernant l’expansion économique musulmane au haut moyen age,” L’Occidente el’ Islam nell’alto medioevo 
[Spoleto, 1965], I. 394-403). Carlo Cipolla has also commented on the unlikelihood of such figures as 
we have for gold-silver ratios remaining unchanged over any long period of time (‘‘Sans Mahomet 
Charlemagne est inconcevable,”” Annales: Economies, Socitiés, Civilisations, 17 [1962], 130-6). 
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Ceremonial Coins. Even in the sixth century, when no regular silver coinage 
had been struck in the East, there had been occasional small issues of silver for 
ceremonial purposes.”® These continued throughout the seventh century, 
despite the fact that there was by now a normal coinage in silver. Once the 
custom was established that some payment should be made in coin of a partic- 
ular weight or design, it was obviously difficult to change it. 

Ceremonial silver coins, from the reign of Maurice to that of Constantine IV, 
have all a similar reverse type, the essential element of which is a cross between 
two palms, without inscription.?® The cross may be on steps, or on a globus on 
steps, but the differences in design are unrelated to the denominations and have 
no significance in themselves. The obverse types are usually those of the solidi, 
though under Heraclius more elaborate ones, e.g. ones showing the emperor 
crowned by a Victory, are also used. The last coins of the traditional design 
were struck under Tiberius III; after him, and into the early years of Leo III, 
the emperors contented themselves with silver coins struck either from normal 
solidus dies*® or from pattern dies originally intended for solidi but not in the 
end adopted for this denomination. 

These silver coins, which correspond to the imperial medallions of earlier 
centuries, are all of extreme rarity and frequently badly preserved, having 
been pierced or mounted in some way to be used as ornaments. On occasion 
they served as gifts for foreign rulers. Such a purpose was probably fulfilled by 
a group of sixteen such coins of Constans II which were found with two hexa- 
grams at Zemiansky Vrbovok (Silesia) in 1937.51 This hoard virtually doubled 
the total of known ceremonial silver coins for the whole of the seventh century. 

Ceremonial coins are of several denominations, and within each denomination 
the weights of individual specimens vary over a wide range. The coins from 
Zemiansky Vrbovok, for example, average 4.196 g. but vary individually from 
3.325 g. to 4.682 g. The highest multiples known are pieces of c. 13 g. of Phocas 
(below, p. 161, No. 21), which are the latest Byzantine coins of true ‘“‘medallion” 
size that have survived; the smallest are in the region of 2 g. The most usual 
size, to which the name of miliaresion is sometimes given, is that represented 
by the coins at Zemiansky Vrbovok. They were perhaps struck 75 to the lb., 

28 For some of the ceremonial purposes involved see R. MacMullen, ‘‘The Emperor’s Largesses,”’ 
Latomus, 21 (1962), 159-66. In Byzantine times the old term Wtereia, which originally referred 
simply to consular largesses, was extended to cover any imperial distribution of money. 

2 The type is generally assumed to have begun under Phocas, but since the first volume of this 
Catalogue was published a specimen of Maurice has been acquired by Dumbarton Oaks. 

30 But on the irregularly shaped flans characteristic of silver coins of the seventh century. ‘‘Solidi’’ 
struck in silver and having fully circular flans sometimes occur at earlier periods: e.g. one of Constans 
II referred to on p. 423, note to No. 13a. They have every appearance of being contemporary in char- 


acter, but their purpose is unknown. 
81 P, Radomersky, ‘‘Byzantské mince z pokladu v Zemianském Vrbovku,”’ Pamdthy Archeologiké, 


44 (1953), 109-27. 


ae 
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with a theoretical weight of 4.4 g.; Phocas’ multiples would then be pieces of 
three “‘miliaresia’”” and the smallest coins “‘half-miliaresia.’’ These weights, 
however, would be no more than traditional, and any value relationship be- 
tween such coins and the solidus would have been of a quite nominal character. 

Western Silver Coins. The silver coinage of the West adhered closely to the 
traditions of the preceding century. Some hexagrams of Heraclius and of 
Constans II which are unusual in their style and lettering are commonly 
attributed to Ravenna (below, pp. 369-70, Nos. 277-278, p. 507, No. 203.), but 
even if the attribution is correct—Thessalonica is another possibility—the 
heavier eastern coin had no influence in either Italy or Africa. Three mints were 
mainly involved, Carthage, Ravenna, and Rome, but there exists one anomalous 
coin which may have been struck in Sicily. The coins of Rome have normally a 
mint-mark forming the reverse type; others have to be attributed to particular 
mints on the evidence of style, provenance, or weight. Since all the coins are 
very light, their values were geared to the copper coinage (nummus and follis) 
rather than to the gold. 

In the African series coins are known of Phocas, the Interregnum of 608-10, 
Heraclius, Constans II, and Constantine IV. There is considerable variety of 
type and inscription—Victoria, Virtus, A(u)gusti, Pax occur—and the mint of 
Carthage is usually identifiable by the style of the coins. The attribution of 
only the two last issues, those of Constans II and his three sons (below, p. 475, 
No. 132) and Constantine IV and his brothers (below, p. 548, No. 50), has been 
in some doubt, Wroth having assigned those of Constantine IV to Rome, but 
their weight (c. 0.5 g.) shows that they are African. The coins definitely attrib- 
utable to Carthage usually weigh about 0.6 g.—individual specimens rarely 
fall below 0.5 g. or go above 0.7 g.—but Italian ones are usually about 0.4 g., 
varying between 0.3 g. and 0.5 g., and since in both series there is a tendency 
for the weights to decline, a coin of 0.5 g. after the mid-seventh century is more 
likely to be African than Italian. The African coins were probably reckoned as 
pieces of 5 folles, being successors to the small silver coin bearing the name of 
Maurice’s son Theodosius which is marked NM CC, i.e. 200 nummi.* 

The Italian coins also show much variety in design, but there are no proper 
reverse inscriptions: at most there are letters in the field. Coins with RM are 
known for Constans II, Justinian II, and Leontius, while ones with RM in mono- 
gram combined with a cross, which are usually given to Constans II, are better 
attributed to Constantine IV. It seems likely that Rome began to strike silver 
only under Constans IT; RM would then have been introduced to distinguish its 
products from those of Ravenna, which as the sole silver mint in Italy had not 
previously found the use of any mint identification necessary and which did not 
adopt one in the future. The most characteristic feature of the Ravennate series 

® Vol. I, 376, No. 306. 
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is the use of the emperor’s initial or part of his name in the reverse type: ®K for 
Phocas, HP or HR in monogram for Heraclius, CON for Constans II, CON and 
K(ON) for Constans II in association with Constantine IV, KHT for Kwvotavtivos, 
‘HpdkAeios, Tipépios, L for Leontius, T for Tiberius III.** There are also coins 
of Heraclius on which the essential element in the reverse type is a cross in a 
wreath. Since in style and fabric these are indistinguishable from the mono- 
grammed coins of Heraclius they are best assigned to Ravenna, despite the 
absence of the imperial monogram on the reverse. 

The latest recorded Italian issues are of Leontius (Rome, Ravenna) and 
Tiberius III (Ravenna), but specimens of these are so rare that ones of later 
emperors may yet be found. The only relatively common coins in the whole 
series are those of Heraclius, and even these cannot be compared in this respect 
with the coins of Justinian I and Justin II. It was probably the drying up of the 
output of the mint of Ravenna by the 620’s that suggested to the Lombards, 
who had hitherto contented themselves with blundered copies of imperial 
types, that the time had come for a regal silver coinage on the Ostrogothic 
model, for there exist some coins with a monogram on the reverse which can 
best be interpreted as that of King Adalwald (615-624).54 Since Italian silver 
coins of the seventh century normally weigh between 0.3 g. and 0.5g., they are 
best regarded as successors of the late sixth-century coins with PK in the field, i.e. 
as pieces of 120 nummi or 3 folles. The values of the African and Italian silver 
coins would thus have been more or less in proportion to the difference in their 
weights. 

There is one abnormal Italian silver coin (below, p. 563, No. 79), having on 
the obverse a stylized profile bust and as reverse type a cross with another 
cross superimposed on it, which lies outside the regular Rome-Ravenna pattern 
and is much heavier in weight (1.10 g.). The bust might be that of either 
Constantine IV or Justinian II and resembles very closely those of Sicilian 
semisses and tremisses of these rulers, but no other silver coins attributable to 
Sicily are known. It has therefore been catalogued as of uncertain mint, but I 
am inclined to regard it as an exceptional issue struck in Sicily under circum- 
stances of which we are ignorant. 


%3 No Ravennate silver coins of Justinian II have so far been identified. 

34 Wroth, Coins of the Vandals, p. 144, Nos. 4, 5 (Pl. xx. 7, 8), as a coin of the eighth-century king 
Liutprand. This is impossible; the profile bust and general design cannot be so late, and in any case 
the letters of Liutprand’s name do not fit the monogram. The obverse is copied from that of a coin 
of Tiberius II, so that one would expect it to date from the late sixth century, but the earliest Lombard 
king whose name seems appropriate is Adalwald. Cf. my article, ‘“The Silver Coinage of the Lombards,” 
Archivio storico lombardo®, 6 (1956), 131-2. 
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D. THE COPPER COINAGE 


The decline of Byzantine copper coinage in the seventh century is very 
apparent to the eye, but it is difficult to mark its stages with any precision. 
This is in part a consequence of the lack of exactness with which token coins 
were struck. Mint instructions presumably laid down that a specified number of 
coins should be struck to the pound, but in practice the mint authorities seem 
to have contented themselves with a rough approximation to this figure. 
Well-preserved folles of the same date and mint will often differ in weight from 
one another by several grams, and in the case of fractional coins such differences 
may form a substantial percentage of the entire weight of the coins. Where 
coins were overstruck on older ones, as they normally were in the later sixth 
century and throughout the seventh, irregularities in weight were still more 
pronounced, for the overstriking was usually carried out on the older coins as 
they reached the mint without regard to the fact that they might belong to 
different issues, sometimes even to different denominations, varying substan- 
tially in weight between themselves.** When in times of monetary inflation the 
weight of the coins was reduced, the reduction was made by removing a piece 
of the older coin with a chisel, a procedure which would make any close control 
an impossibility. Even where such mutilation was not involved the mere 
practice of overstriking tended to inflation, for worn coins used as blanks for 
new issues were inevitably lighter than they had been when the coins were 
originally issued by the mint. 

This in effect means that there is no satisfactory way of discovering the 
theoretical weight of the coins. In dealing with such metrological problems, 
numismatists normally construct a frequency table, and assume that the mode 
of the histogram obtained by plotting the numbers of coins against their 
weights will correspond very closely to the theoretical weight at which the 
coins were originally struck. This is likely to be the case for gold and silver, 
especially for gold, but with copper coins it presupposes the availability of 
large numbers of well-preserved specimens, a condition which only very oc- 
casionally occurs in practice. Even under the most favorable circumstances it 
is necessary to make some allowance for wear, this being a matter of rough 
estimation, based on the observer’s judgment of the state of the coins. It is not 
susceptible of exact measurement, and where badly worn or very mixed materi- 
al is involved it cannot be undertaken with any confidence at all.” This is 

% Cf. two decanummia of Maurice sharing the same obverse die, both in good condition, which 
weigh 2.66 g. and 3.80 g. respectively (Vol. 1, 316), i.e. one nearly 30 per cent more than the other. Two 
of Tiberius II from the same pair of dies (p. 275) weigh 2.73 g. and 3.82 g. respectively. 

36 On the purposes of overstriking see below, pp. 218-19. 


* This fact has been often overlooked by statistically-minded numismatists. Cf. my paper on ‘‘Coin 
Wear and the Frequency Table,”’ NC’, 3 (1963), i-xvi. 
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particularly true of the average run of museum specimens, even though the 
losses in weight of some of these through wear or cleaning®® will to some extent 
set off the tendency of curators to pick out for preservation the best specimens, 
which in many cases may be well above the average in weight. 

If neither the mode nor the mean goes far in such circumstances towards 
allowing us to ascertain the theoretical weights at which coins were struck, 
they may nonetheless permit us to see the directions in which coin weights 
were tending to move. If the average weight of one group of surviving coins 
is less than that of another their original theoretical weights were probably also 
less, though one cannot assume any exact proportionality, for in the case of 
relatively rare coins it can happen that almost all the available specimens of 
one group come from a hoard which was buried while they were fresh and 
uncirculated, while all those of another may be worn specimens from later 
hoards. Since the numbers of coins involved are in most cases rather small, not 
much significance can be attached to individual figures, and it is less misleading 
to set out the averages in tabular form than to try and construct a series of 
bar or linear graphs of the weight changes involved. 

Table 3 gives the changes in the average weight of Constantinopolitan folles, 
not as they left the mint but as they were found in circulation, between 602 and 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF CONSTANTINOPOLITAN FOLLES, 602-641 


The figures outside parentheses are based on material listed in the catalogue. Those 
in parentheses are from the British Museum specimens. The weights are in grams. 














Emperor and Regnal Number of Average Top 
Class Years Specimens Weight Weight 
PHOCAS 1-8 35 (12) II.5 (11.4) | 13.6 (14.3) 
HERACLIUS 
Class 1 I-3 18 (7) Io.5 (10.8) | 11.6 (14.6) 
nu 2 355 60 (29) II.I (10.9) | 13.5 (14.0) 
n 3 6-13 16 (8) 9.0 (8.2) 12.3 (9.6) 
4 15-18 2I (24) 5.8 (5.6) 7-3 (7-3) 
n 5a 20-21 2X (24) 10.6 (9.8) 14.8 (12.6) 
n 5b 22-30 30 (II) 5-5 (5-4) 8.5 (7-3) 
n 6 30-31 15 (5) 4-4 (5-2) 6.0 (5.4) 








88 Loss through cleaning is quite unpredictable, as can be seen from a few examples in the catalogue 
from coins formerly owned by Sig. Bertelé and published by him in an uncleaned condition: e.g. 
7.38 g. reduced to 7.06 g. (p. 584, No. 18b.2), 5.07 g. to 4.78 g. (p. 629, No. 7), 8.58 g. to 7.99 g. (p. 629, 
No. 8c). 
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641. It seems clear from it that the weight of Phocas’ follis, which continued 
virtually unchanged that of the folles of Maurice and Tiberius II®® but stood 
at only half the peak of 22.1 g. reached in 539-542 (Years 12-15 of Justinian I), 
was maintained for the first five years of the reign of Heraclius. The slightly 
lower average of his Class 1 is a matter of chance; that of forty-two specimens 
of the same class in the Sardis hoard is 11.2 g.4° The coins of Nicomedia and 
Cyzicus were struck to the same standard as that of Constantinople." It is 
possible that the original theoretical weight of the coins was in the neighbor- 
hood of 12 g., for there is at Dumbarton Oaks a specimen of Class 2 of Constan- 
tinople (below, p. 286, No. 82c.1) which has been struck on a newly prepared 
flan, the weight of which has apparently been adjusted with some care. It 
weighs 12.1 g. and is virtually unworn. 

The decline of the copper coinage, so far as the seventh century was con- 
cerned, began in 616, presumably as a result of economic and financial difficul- 
ties created by the Persian war. It probably started early in Heraclius’ Year 6, 
for a few of the coins bearing that date are of the higher weight standard of the 
preceding Class (12.3 g., 11.4 g.). The average weight of the Class, as based on 
the Catalogue material, is 9.0 g., but this is perhaps abnormal, for the figure 
includes the heavier coins just noted and the British Museum average is only 
8.2 g. The individual figures do not suggest any further reduction between 616 
and 624, while Class 3 was being struck, but with Class 4 there came a further 
fall, the average of the class being 5.8 g. The follis of the later 620’s had thus 
only half the metallic content of that at the time of Heraclius’ accession. How 
this affected its purchasing power and its relationship to the gold and silver 
coinage, and whether the light follis circulated on a par with older, heavier 
coins or whether the public differentiated between them, are matters on which 
we have no information. 

In Year 20, after his victory over Persia, Heraclius attempted to reform the 
copper, a new “military’’ type being introduced and the weight of the coin 
being greatly increased, probably in theory to the figure at which the follis had 
stood twenty years earlier. It is true that the average (10.6 g.) is about 0.5 g. 

% See the table in my ‘‘Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire,” (cited above, p. 9, note 5), 
P. 435, where the averages for both reigns are given as 11.7 g. The small drop can be ascribed to the 
overstriking of coins that were now appreciably worn. 

40H. W. Bell, Sardis, X1: Coins (Leiden, 1916), 82-4, Nos. 679-720. 


“1 Averages for the Catalogue and Sardis material are as follows, the numbers of coins being in 
parentheses: 














Emperor Nicomedia Cyzicus 

and Class Catalogue Sardis Catalogue Sardis 
PHOCAS 11.3 (21) —_ 10.8 (15) —_— 
HERACLIUS 


Classes 1 and 2 11.2 (24) II.I (49) 11.1 (49) 11.0 (42) 
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AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF CONSTANTINOPOLITAN FOLLES, 641-668 


(a) D. 0. CATALOGUE AND B. M. MATERIAL 


The figures outside parentheses are based on material listed in the catalogue. Those 
in parentheses are from British Museum specimens. The weights are in grams. 
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Class 


HERACLONAS 
CONSTANS II 
Class I 
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Regnal Number of 
Years Specimens 
3 9 (8) 
I-2 16 (11) 
2 14 (—) 
3 3(—-) 
4-7 30 (x2) 
II-I5 25 (29) 
15, 16 14 (17) 
15, 17 8 (8) 
15-17 Io (18) 
19-23 29 (34) 
25 8 (4) 
25-27(?) | 17 (21) 


Average 
Weight 


5.4 (5.3) 
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(b) KHARCHA AND TURKISH HOARDS 


The figures outside parentheses are from the Kharcha hoard. Those in parentheses are 
from the Turkish hoard published by Mr. Bendall. The weights are in grams. There is some 
overlap between the Turkish hoard and the D. O. material included above. 











Emperor and Regnal 
Class Years 
HERACLONAS 3 
CONSTANS II 
Class 1 I-2 
n 2 2 
uw 3 3 
4 4-7 





Number of 
Specimens 


69 (12) 


6 (14) 
5 (4) 
— (9) 
8 (30) 





Average 


Weight 


5.6 (5.3) 


Top 


Weight 


8.0 (5.8) 
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below that of the earlier Phocas-Heraclius weight, but the coins are nearly all 
overstruck on the earlier ones and the difference in weight may be due to the 
wear they had undergone in the intervening period. The government was 
unable, however, to maintain what was essentially the late sixth-century 
standard and in Year 22 there was a fresh weight reduction, this time to a 
figure of between 5.5 g. and 6.0g. Probably a further small reduction took 
place in the coinage of Class 6, struck only in Years 30 and 31. It is true that 
the average weight of the five B. M. specimens is 5.2 g., but of fifteen listed in 
the D. O. Catalogue it is 4.4 g., of ten in the Kharcha hoard it is 4.3 g., and of 
four in the Turkish hoard described by Mr. Bendall it is 4.6 g.% Heraclius’ 
reign thus ended with a follis weighing only half that struck at the time of his 
accession and a quarter of that of 539-542, exactly a hundred years before. 

For the coins ascribed here to Heraclonas and for those of the early years of 
Constans II the material listed in the Dumbarton Oaks and British Museum 
Catalogues can be usefully supplemented by that in the two hoards just referred 
to. The figures are set out in the two sections of Table 4. The weight standard of 
Heraclius’ last two coinages (Years 22-31) seems to have been more or less 
maintained down to Year 7 of Constans II (647/8); it is not clear whether the 
fluctuations in the averages are due to eccentricities in overstriking or whether 
the changes in type were accompanied by, and perhaps explained by, small 
changes in weight as well. The coins ascribed to Heraclonas have a better 
general aspect than the others, and I suspect that they may have been struck 
to a slightly higher standard. No folles are known of Years 8-10; whether they 
remain to be discovered, or whether the mint was in such difficulties that none 
were struck, we cannot at present say. Certainly the coins of Constans II’s 
Years 11-23 (652-664) mark a further decline from even the low standard of 
the fifteen years 632-648, the average weight of the folles being in the region of 
3.0 g./3.5 g. The decline is perhaps exaggerated by the fact that the coins of 
these years are mainly known from hoards of Constantine IV’s reign and 
represent specimens which had circulated rather longer than had those pre- 
served in the hoards of Constans’ early years, but it seems certain that one took 
place. This low figure of c. 3.5 g. was only once again to be reached, in the early 
eighth century, and the coins are perhaps the ugliest and the worst struck in 
the whole Byzantine series. The last three years of the reign saw an improve- 
ment, though only a modest one, the weight of the follis barely reverting to 
that of the opening years of the reign. 

The weights of Constantinopolitan folles for the reigns of Constantine IV 
and his successors down to 717 are set out in Table 5. They are based only cn 
material listed in the catalogue, since by this period other sources are less 


42 A. I. Dikigoropoulos, ‘‘A Byzantine Hoard from Kharcha, Cyprus,” NC*, 16 (1956), 255-65; 
S. Bendall, ‘‘A Mid-Seventh Century Hoard of Byzantine Folles,” N. Circ., 75 (1967), 198-201. 
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TABLE 5 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF CONSTANTINOPOLITAN FOLLES, 668-717 


The averages are based on the specimens listed in the Catalogue. The figures in paren- 
theses refer to the number of specimens. The numbering of the classes in Constantine IV’s 
denominations do not correspond to each other. The weights are in grams. 




















Follis Half Follis Decanummium 
Average} Top Average} Top Average] Top 
cig esa ges Weight we.|“55 weight | we. (“25s Weight Wt. 
CONSTANTINE IV 
Class 1 17.2 (10)|I9.1} I | 9.4 (3) | 9.6 
un 2 18.8 (x) | 18.8 I | 4.3 (9) | 5.2 
n 3 16.9 (1) |16.9] 2 | 8.4 (3) | 9.8 
n 4 14.1 (2) |14.2 2 | 4.5 (14)| 5-9 
m5 = —|3 | 5.4(9) | 9-4 
n 6 17.1 (4) |17.6 
JUSTINIAN II 8.0 (6) 10.1 4.6 (13)) 6.1 1.5 (3) | 1.7 
LEONTIUS 6.5 (5) | 7-9 3-9 (5) | 5.1 1.8 (2) | 2.1 
TIBERIUS III 
Class I 4.6 (6) | 8.0} zr | 3.7 (3) | 3.8 
n 2 4.4 (11)| 7.4] 2 | 3.2 (x) | 3.2 
JUSTINIAN II 
(restored) 
Class 1 5-6 (4) | 6.9 3.6 (6) | 4.6 
n 2 3.5 (10)| 5.2 1.4 (7) | 1.6 
PHILIPPICUS 3-3 (9) | 5.0 1.6 (I) | 1.6 2.1 (2) | 2.45 
ANASTASIUS II 3.5 (7) | 4.4 2.1 (I) | 2.1 
THEODOSIUS III 3.2 (1) | 3.2 2.4 (I) | 2.4 

















helpful. The arrangement differs from that of the preceding tables, since folles 
are rare and fractional coins are proportionally commoner, so that despite un- 
certainties over their weight relationship to the follis*® their testimony is 
worth taking into account. The figures in parentheses refer to the numbers of 
coins on which the averages are based, instead their being put in a separate 
column. Since most of the coins are undated the list of regnal years has been 
dropped. 


43 In the sixth century the half follis and usually the decanummium were weighted more or less in 
proportion to the follis, but the nummus inevitably and the pentanummium normally weighed more 
than a fortieth and an eighth of this coin respectively. 
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The coinage of these five decades began with a remarkable attempt at 
reform. Constantine IV revived the heavy follis of Justinian I, not indeed the 
heaviest class of 539-542 but that of c. 18 g. which had been struck during the 
last two decades of the reign. A greater contrast than that between the new 
follis and the last issues of Constans II can hardly be imagined; Constantine’s 
coins are often an inch and a half in diameter and were the equivalent in weight 
of about four of their predecessors. The high weight was maintained throughout 
the reign, for although most of the folles are undated there are some which are 
certainly early and others of unimpaired weight which are dated to Years 30 
and 31 (i.e. 684-686).44 That the reformed folles represent a substantive 
coinage, and not something comparable to the “large flan’’ consular coins of 
exceptional weight issued by Tiberius II in 579, is proved by the existence of 
correspondingly heavy fractions which appear to have been struck throughout 
the reign. Most of these half folles bear a small M as well as the customary mark 
of value K and the decanummia a K as well as an I, the implication being that 
the coins were worth a half follis and a decanummium respectively in the new 
reckoning but double these values in the old. If this “old” reckoning was 
represented by Constans II’s last coinage the exchange ratio was an extremely 
generous one, for it was quite out of proportion to the weight relationship 
between the two issues. 

That Constantine IV’s monetary reform was not destined to last, despite the 
brave show of stability in the follis, had already become apparent before the 
end of the reign, for the half follis, which at c. 9 g. formed probably the chief 
element in the circulating medium, had already begun to fall in weight. 
Specimens of Classes 1 and 2 are always heavy, but Class 3, which cannot be 
exactly dated but was probably being struck during the last decade of the 
reign, shows an altogether exceptional weight spread, extending from a top 
figure of 9.36 g. to a bottom one of 3.44 g., the latter well below the weight of 
the great majority of the decanummia. Presumably, once it had fallen to this 
level, the decanummium had ceased to be struck at all. Justinian Il’s advisers 
accepted the situation, and after 685 the decline of the follis recommenced. 

The stages in the final collapse can be roughly followed in Table 5, but too 
much importance cannot be attached to the exact figures, since it is at this 
period that the vagaries created by overstriking reach their peak. Three half 
folles of Justinian weigh amounts as different as 6.13 g., 4.55 g., and 2.22 g. 
through being overstruck respectively on a half follis, on a quartered follis, and 
on a pentanummium of Constantine IV, and the abnormally low average 
weight of Justinian’s decanummia is due to their being struck on fragments 


44 The apparent drop in weight of Classes 3 and 4 is based on too few specimens to be of any sig- 
nificance. 
45 See Vol. 1, 270-1 and note on No. 12. 
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chopped off earlier coins. Of five folles of Leontius catalogued on pp. 614-15, 
three weigh respectively 8.72 g., 7.85 g., and 7.36 g., while two others are only 
4.88 g. and 3.54 g., the difference depending on the denomination of older coin 
on which the overstriking was carried out. The Table makes it clear, however, 
that Justinian II’s follis was only half the weight of his father’s, that decline 
continued under Leontius and Tiberius ITI, and that the final stage in debasement 
was reached in 695, after the association of Justinian II’s son Tiberius on the 
throne, when the average weight of the coin fell to c. 3.5 g., a figure at which 
it appears to have remained down to the advent of the Isaurian dynasty. It 
was almost exactly a sixth of the follis of the great days of Justinian I. 

The figures for western mints (Tables 6, 7) provide some interesting contrasts 
to those available for the East. Throughout the sixth century there had been a 
noticeable difference in the denominations circulating in the two halves of the 
Empire. Italy and North Africa had made comparatively little use of the follis, 
which took the weight of the subsidiary coinage in the East, and relied instead 
on half folles and decanummia, helped out for higher values by several denomi- 
nations of light silver coins. These preferences presumably reflected a different 
and indeed a lower level in prices, which persisted into the seventh century. 
Decanummia and even pentanummia consequently continued to be struck on a 
large scale in Africa and Italy long after they had disappeared from circulation 
in the Greek-speaking provinces of the Empire. 

The most revealing changes are those which took place in North Africa. The 
Carthaginian half follis of Phocas averaged 6.7 g., which points to the existence 
of a standard decidedly higher than that employed for the corresponding 
denomination at Constantinople. Heraclius’ coinage is rather meager and 
cannot be precisely dated. The coins show some falling off in weight, pre- 
sumably reflecting the changes taking place in the East, but the decline was 
nothing like so great and the reign ended with the odd phenomenon of a North 
African half follis weighing rather more than the follis of Constantinople. This. 
dichotomy continued for most of the reign of Constans II, but the coins of his 
Class 2 are extraordinarily variable in weight—half folles at Dumbarton Oaks 
range from 3.5 g. to 8.8g., decanummia from 1.8 g. to 3.9 g.—and in Class 
4 the half folles appear to be of two distinct weight standards, a heavy one of 
about 5 g. and a lighter one of about 4 g. With Class 5 a follis was brought into 
common use for the first time since the period immediately following Justinian’s 
reconquest. The weights in Class 5 are difficult to interpret, since the coins are 
commonly overstruck and specimens vary greatly between themselves, but it 
seems clear that the new follis was not much heavier than the traditional half 
follis and was virtually taking its place. For North Africa it presumably repre- 
sented inflation, but it brought the province more or less into line with the 
capital and with Sicily. The new arrangement lasted down to the end of the 
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TABLE 6 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF CARTHAGINIAN COPPER COINS, 602-695 


The weights (in grams) are based on material listed in the Catalogue. The figures in 
parentheses are the numbers of specimens. Pentanummia exist for Phocas, the Inter- 
regnum, and Heraclius, but they are too few to merit inclusion. Little consequence can 
be attached to the weights of the isolated specimens of early folles. 




















Follis Half Follis Decanummium 
Emperor and Class Average| Top | Average | Top | Average} Top 
Weight |Weight) Weight |Weight| Weight |Weight 
PHOCAS 
Class 1 — — | 6.0 (4) 6.4 3.1 (4) | 4.2 
"2 14.7 (I) | 14.7 |67(7) | 7-7 | 3-7(2)| 38 
INTERREGNUM 16.3 (1) | 16.3 |8.21(2) | 84 3.5 (4) | 3.6 
HERACLIUS — — | 4.8 (9) 5.9 3.1 (6) | 4.7 
CONSTANS II 
Class 1 9.2 (I) 9.2 | 5.0 (4) 5.4 _ _ 
n 2 8.4 (1) 8.4 | 5.4 (14) 8.8 2.9 (3) | 3-9 
n 3 — — | 2.9 (x) 2.9 _ — 
a 4 (a) _ — }4.9(15) | 7.0 = = 
n — (b) = — |4-1 (7) = = 
” 5 5.4(9) | 84 |44(7) | 65 | 22(x)| 22 
CONSTANTINE IV 
Class I 5.2 (2) 5.4 | 3.0 (1) 3.0 — _ 
n 2 [6.x (2)] | [6.6] | 4.4 (3) 4.4 = = 
JUSTINIAN II 4.7 (9) 5.9 — —- — — 











Byzantine regime, with a light follis—the heavy follis of Constantine IV was 
only briefly introduced in Class 24*—and the gradual drying up of the old 
fractional copper. 

The coinage of the Italian mainland is too sparse and for the most part too 
uncertain in its dating for the stages in its decline to be clearly perceptible, but 
the coinage of Sicily has many points of note. The decanummium of Catania 
maintained its weight standard unimpaired during the first two decades of 
Heraclius’ reign, the coins of the 620’s being unaffected by the decline in weight 
which had taken place at Constantinople. The first series of countermarked 

46 The weights in the Table are here misleading. The coin of 6.6 g. is worn and broken. The other 
of 5.6 g. probably came late in the issue. The large module and the high weights of some specimens 


of Class 2—two in the British Museum weigh 18.8 g. and 13.4 g.—show it to belong to the “‘reformed”” 
pattern. 
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TABLE 7 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF SICILIAN FOLLES, ¢. 620-717 


The weights (in grams) are based on the material listed in the Catalogue. The figures 
in parentheses are the numbers of specimens. 











Emperor and Class ety en t Emperor and Class ee eibh t 
HERACLIUS JUSTINIAN II 
Countermark 1 | 14.8 (19) | 17.2 Class 1 3.8 (4) 4.0 
” i | 10.0 (8) | 14.5 FQ 4.0 (2) 4.4 
” lI | 6.6 (9) | 10.0 n 3 3.9 (I) 3.9 
HERACLONAS 5.4 (9) 6.0 n 4 I.7 (I) L.7 
CONSTANS II n 5 4.7 (I) 4.7 
Class 1 4.7 (8) 5-7 vn 6 5.3 (4) 6.6 
n 2 4-9(3) | 5.4 " 7 1.g(I) | 19 
n 3 5.0 (4) 5.6 vn 8 3.6 (z) 3.6 
no 4 4.6 (5) | 5.9 ” 9 5-0 (3) | 5-7 
yn 5 4.4 (12)| 5.7 ” Io 5.1 (1) 5.1 
vo 6 4.2 (14)| 8.3 n II 4.0 (I) 4.0 
CONSTANTINE IV n 12 3.4 (1) 3.4 
Class 1 4.4 (10)| 8.7 | LEONTIUS 3.6 (5) 4.3 
a 2 5.1 (5) 6.5 | TIBERIUS III 3.7 (5) 4.0 
n 3 5-5 (8) 6.4 | JUSTINIAN I 2.6 (I) 2.6 
” 4 4.6 (3) 6.3 (restored) 
nw 5 5.5 (5) 7.6 | PHILIPPICUS = — 
ANASTASIUS II 4.5 (3) 4.7 
THEODOSIUS III oo _ 





folles show that this denomination was still thought of as weighing some 14 g. 
or 15g. The second series, weighing about 10 g. or II g., corresponds to the 
Constantinopolitan standard of Years 20 and 21, the reduction in weight being 
evidently connected with the disappearance of the Catanian decanummium, 
which was too heavy in proportion to a coin of this weight. The countermarked 
folles of Class 3 follow the decline of the 630’s, as one would expect from the 
fact that the countermarking appears to have been carried out at Constanti- 
nople. The “‘Sicilian’”’ folles ascribed to Heraclonas indicate a follis of about 
5.4g., corresponding to the Constantinopolitan level, and a figure of 4.5 g./5.5 g. 
was maintained with fair regularity through the reigns of Constans II and 
Constantine IV, so that Sicily remained isolated equally from the debacle of 
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the first emperor’s reign and the great reform of the second. The number of 
later coins is too small for any satisfactory interpretation to be possible, but 
decline seems to have set in under Justinian II,*’ and at the end of the period 
there was little to choose between the weight standards of Syracuse and 
Constantinople. 


#7 Possibly the great number of types issued by Justinian II was due to their being differentiated 
in weight, as has been suggested above as a possible explanation for the same phenomenon under 
Constans II at Constantinople. The abnormally low weights for Classes 4 and 7 suggest that these 
may belong to Justinian’s second reign, which there are other grounds for supposing, but the weight 
of only a single specimen in each case cannot carry one very far. 


III. MINTS AND MINT ACTIVITY 
A. ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


Nothing definite can be said about the central organization of the Byzantine 
mints in the seventh century. In late Roman imperial times the mints had been 
subordinated to the Count of the Sacred Largesses, but during the fifth and 
sixth centuries this official had been declining in importance and in due course 
his title itself disappeared. Many of his functions were absorbed by the logothete 
tov yevixoU, an official already heard of before the end of the seventh century, 
but some of them gravitated to the old vestiarium, now an independent office. 
When in 899 Philotheus described the hierarchy of the imperial court and ad- 
ministration in his Cleterologion, the chartulary of the vestiarium (6 yaptuAdpios 
tov Beotiapiov) had on his staff the Master of the Mint (&pxov tijs xapayzjs).4* 
How this evolution had come about we do not know. We also know nothing of 
the conditions under which the provincial mints operated: whether they were 
subordinated to the mint authorities of the capital or were under the juris- 
diction of the local governors, in particular the exarchs of Italy and Africa, how 
far the head of each mint could determine for himself the design of the coins— 
and, in the case of subsidiary coins, their weight—what determined the size of 
issues, and how coin was put into circulation. A high degree of local autonomy is 
suggested by the great variety of coin designs employed at some mints, notably 
at that of Carthage, and the lack of coordination between Constantinopolitan 
issues and those of the provinces. 

Most of the eastern mints were subdivided into officinae, as they had been in 
preceding centuries. On Class 2 of the folles of Constans II the officina letter— 
one is accustomed to speak of officina “‘letters,’’ though they are in fact Greek 
numerals—is preceded by O®A, i.e. dixxiva, a Graecization of the Latin term 
officina and apparently not otherwise recorded. The highest number of officinae 
was ten, that of the solidi of Constantinople; for the copper there were between 
one and five according; to the mint. Officina letters do not occur on the silver, 
and only rarely on western coins. 

What exactly the officina letters signify, in terms of mint organization, 


48 In Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De ceremoniis, ii. 52 (Bonn ed., I. 719, lines 16-17); commented 
on by J.B. Bury, The Imperial Administrative System in the Ninth Century (London, rog1r), 84ff., 
esp. 94-6. 
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remains uncertain. In some cases—e.g., Heraclius’ Thessalonican folles with B 
and his Cypriote ones with [—we may be fairly sure that they represent 
nothing at all; they are copied from coins of other mints and inserted because 
it was customary to have a letter in that particular place on the coins. Where 
they do have a meaning, they evidently cannot represent workshops entirely 
distinct in their operations from each other, for reverses with different officina 
letters sometimes share a common obverse die. Nor does it seem likely that 
specific officinae were detailed to supply particular provinces with coin, for 
hoards and site finds show the coinage used anywhere to have normally been 
very mixed. Though officina letters are occasionally dropped from denomi- 
nations that usually bear them—e.g. the solidi of Justinian II’s second reign, 
where there was little room for their insertion—the fact of one officina letter 
having been occasionally altered into another on the die®® indicates that they 
still had some function, even though we do not know what it was. An unex- 
plained phenomenon that is sometimes found is the concentration of production 
in only a few officinae, the others being either completely closed or greatly 
limited in their output. Something like nine-tenths of Antiochene copper coins 
in the second half of the sixth century came from Officina I, and the solidi of 
the later years of Phocas (Class IV) are mainly from Officinae € and | and these 
of the opening ones of Heraclius (Classes I, II) from Officina €. 


B. MINTS, MINT-MARKS, AND OFFICINA LETTERS 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


This mint was active throughout the period. It was the chief mint for ccin 
at its beginning and the sole eastern mint, apart from Alexandria and its local 
coinage, from 630 onwards. 

Mint-marks: (1) CONOB (on 24- and 23-siliqua solidi, on semisses of Phocas, 
and on tremisses and half-tremisses throughout), (2) CONOP (on solidi of 
Justinian II with emperor standing), (3) CON (on folles and occasionally on 
other denominations), (4) SC‘ (on folles of Heraclonas intended for Sicily: see 
below, pp. 392-3). Light weight solidi (with OB+*, OBXX, BOXX, BOIK) have 
no specific mint-mark but were probably all struck at Constantinople in this 
period. 


«° There are occasional exceptions: e.g. a late fifth-century hoard from Nicomedia containing 47 
solidi of Zeno, 31 of them from Officina © (I. Ebcioglu, ‘The Izmit Hoard,” Annual of the Archaeological 
Museums of Istanbul, 13-14 [1966], 166-74). 

50 E.g. p. 428, No. 26e, p.529, No. toc, and cf. the die-links in Heraclius’ reign noted by 
Mr. Whitting (refs. on p. 140). On Constans II’s folles of Class 9 (pp. 455-6), which at first had an 
officina letter on both obverse and reverse, the two very frequently do not agree. On the general 
phenomenon, cf. Grierson, ‘‘Coins monétaires et officines 4 l’époque du Bas-Empire,”’ Gazette suisse de 
numismatique, 9 (1961), 1-8. 
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CONOB is sometimes followed by a sign or letter (+, C, S, 1, K, A, T, 9, A, T) 
or more rarely by a letter beneath it (T): for details see Table 12 on pp. 112-13 
and accompanying discussion. Die-links between these coins and normal ones 
with CONOB show that the marks do not imply different mints, but their 
purpose is unknown. Coin hoards do not show any regional concentrations of 
individual variants. They may have been intended for particular government 
departments and been put into circulation through their agency. Letters or 
sigla in the reverse field had perhaps the same function. CON is sometimes 
followed by © on folles of 639-41. These may have been intended for Thessa- 
lonica (q.v.). 

CONOB is also found on the gold of other mints, mainly western, which can 
only be separated from that of Constantinople by evidence of fabric, style, 
persistent differences in iconographic details, and provenance. The variant 
CONOP on coins of Justinian II was perhaps intended to represent the correct 
sound of CONOB in a world where the letter B had long since acquired the sound 
of V. 

No mint-mark is found on the silver coins, on many of the lower denomi- 
nations of copper, or even on some of the folles of the mid-seventh century. 
The silver is attributed to Constantinople partly because of its general resem- 
blance in style and lettering to the gold, partly on the general presumption that 
a major mint for silver, when this was being struck in quantity, is likely to 
have been located in the capital. When the lower denominations of copper lack 
specific mint-marks, as is often the case under Heraclius, it is not always easy 
to separate the products of Constantinople from those of Thessalonica, Nico- 
media, and Cyzicus. It can usually be done where officina letters are present, 
since all coins with, A, and € are necessarily of Constantinople—such officinae 
did not normally exist at the other three mints—but where they are absent 
or where the obverse type differs from that of denominations with a mint-mark 
(e.g. profile instead of facing bust) no convincing attributions are at present 
possible. 

Officina Letters: On the solidi, A to | (ie. 1-10) occur regularly, as in the 
preceding century. These officina letters are occasionally followed by other 
letters or symbols (Table on pp. 112-13). A few of these indicate a different 
mint ( and X for Alexandria in 608-10 and under Heraclius), others are 
alternative forms of the letters or symbols following CONOB, others are un- 
explained. They are discussed on pp. 114-15. 

On the copper coins the officina letters are A to € (i.e. I-5). On some folles 
of Justinian II’s second reign either the officina letter or the date is accom- 
panied by A, which has so far not been satisfactorily explained. The lower 
denominations of the copper, like the silver coinage and the semisses and tre- 
misses, are usually without officina letters. Rare exceptions to the rule that 
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semisses and tremisses are without officina letters are provided by some issues 
of Maurice (Vol. I, p. 355, Nos. 234-7), Phocas (below, p. 160 No. 17), and 
Heraclius (pp. 264, 266, Nos. 51, 53). In Vol. I these coins of Maurice were 
attributed to Carthage, the officina letters being treated as dates, and Mr. 
Bellinger is still of the opinion that this is correct. The fact that the letters 
normally found under Phocas and Heraclius are € and 1, which also predominate 
as officina letters on the solidi of Constantinople, inclines me to the view that 
they are of the same character. The practice of using officina letters on the 
fractional gold would have been introduced under Maurice, perhaps inadvert- 
ently, when the VICTORIAMAVRIAVS inscription on the tremisses was replaced 
by VICTORIAAVCC ; it was continued for the same inscription under Phocas and 
for the equivalent VICTORIAAVS4 of Heraclius’ Class I; and finally, soon after 
the introduction of Class II, it was abandoned in favor of VICTORIAAVS4S(ti), 
which became the regular reverse inscription on semisses and tremisses for the 
remainder of the century. 


THESSALONICA 


During the sixth century the coinage of Thessalonica consisted mainly of 
half folles and lower denominations, though full folles were struck under Justin 
I and Maurice (in 602). Some gold coins can also be doubtfully attributed to the 
mint. The same situation obtained during the first three decades of the seventh 
century. 

Mint-marks: (x) CONOB on gold coins of Phocas and Heraclius which are 
attributed to Thessalonica on the strength of peculiarities of style and icono- 
graphical detail (below, pp. 149, 238-9.) ; (2) TES (Phocas, Heraclius), TEC, O€C 
or 6€S (Heraclius). Some lower denominations of copper without mint-mark 
possibly belong to Thessalonica (see below, p. 230), but they are difficult to 
distinguish from the products of other eastern mints. It is also possible that some 
hexagrams of unusual style and lettering which are usually given to Ravenna 
really belong to Thessalonica (below, pp. 369-70, Nos. 277-278; p. 507, No. 203). 

Officina Letter: B (Heraclius). This is not a true officina letter—A is never 
found, though sometimes a space is left where it might be expected—but a 
meaningless borrowing. Cf. the occasional occurrence of € on Thessalonican 
folles of Justin I (Vol. I, p. 47, No. 24). 

The latest coins attributable with certainty to Thessalonica are folles and 
three-quarter folles of Heraclius’ reformed coinage of Year 20 (629/30), and it 
may be that the decision was then taken to restrict eastern coinage of copper 
(outside Egypt) to Constantinople. But there exist a number of later series in 
which the letter T or © occupies a prominent position. They are purely Con- 
stantinopolitan in style and in a few cases are die-linked with coins on which 
these letters are not present, but it is possible that they were intended for 
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Thessalonica and distributed from that city. Despite successive sieges and the 
occupation of much of the surrounding territory by the Slavs it remained 
in Byzantine hands, and as the second city of the Empire it is natural to 
associate it with coin series which seem to be systematically differentiated from 
the normal issues of Constantinople. 

The following coin series are involved: 

Heraclius. (1) Some solidi of Classes IIb and III with T or T either in the field, 

after the reverse inscription, or below CONOB (below, pp. 251, 256). 

(2) Folles of Years 30 and 31 with CON accompanied by © (below, p. 299, 

No. 115; pp. 305-6, Nos. 125b, 126, 127). 

Constans II. (1) Solidi of Class VI with CONOBT, CONOB®, or © after the 

reverse inscription (below, pp. 432-3). 

(2) Hexagrams of Class V with no globus below the cross and © below the 
type (below, p. 465, No. ror). 
(3) Folles of Class rr with © below the mark of value (below, p. 466, 

Nos. 102-104). 

Constantine IV. (1) Solidi of Class II with © after the reverse inscription 

(p. 526, No. 5). 

(2) Hexagrams with © in the field (Class I) or replacing the globus beneath 

the cross (Class III); see below, p. 534, No. 21, and p. 535, No. 24. 
Philippicus, Anastasius II. Solidi with reverse inscriptions ending © (below, 

p. 668, No. 4; p. 676, No. 3). 

It should be emphasized, however, that these attributions are hypothetical 
and would require support from other sources of evidence (e.g. coin-finds) to 
render them acceptable. For this reason the coins have normally been classified 
under Constantinople, with a note calling attention to the possibility of a 
Thessalonican connection. Only those of Constans II, where the © seems more 
definitely to play the role of a mint-mark, have been placed under “‘Thessa- 
lonica (?).” 


NICOMEDIA 


Open only to 627. The coinage of the mint was limited, so far as is known, 
to copper, and as in the previous century its pattern follows fairly closely 
that of Constantinople. It came to a temporary halt in Year 8 of Heraclius 
(=617/8), presumably as a result of Persian occupation, but had reopened by 
Year 16 (=625/6). Coins of Year 17 are the latest known. 

Mint-marks: NIKO, NIK. There are no mint-marks on most of the decanummia 
and pentanummia under Phocas and Heraclius which would allow them to be 
separated from those of Constantinople. This is also true of the half folles of 
Heraclius, but for Class 1 of these the obverse is of the same type as the follis 
and the mint can be identified by comparison with the latter. 
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Officina Letters: A, B. A feature of the officina letters both here and at Cyzicus 
is that on issues where they follow the mint-mark they are usually out of 
alignment with it (e.g. NIKOA, KYZ8), presumably representing subsequent 
additions to the die (e.g. Pl. 1v. 67.3, 73b.1). 


CYZICUS 


Open only to 629. The coinage resembles in its essentials that of Nico- 
media. Under Heraclius the coins are of unusually good style and fabric. The 
mint was temporarily closed in Year 5 of Heraclius (=614/5), presumably as a 
result of Persian occupation, but like Nicomedia had reopened by Year 16 
(=625/6). Coins of Year 19 are the latest known,*! so that like Nicomedia, 
but unlike Thessalonica, it did not participate in the coinage reform of 
Year 20. 

Mint-mark: KYZ. There is the same problem of identifying the lower denomi- 
nations as with Nicomedia, but the half folles of Class 1 of Heraclius are so 
striking stylistically that they present no difficulty. They are noticeably 
commoner than those of Constantinople. 

Officina Letters: A, B. 


CHERSON 


Although there are no coins of either Phocas or Heraclius bearing the mint 
name X€PCWNOC or XEPCONOC which occurs on some of the “family coinage”’ 
of Maurice, there is a rare follis of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine, with 
a third standing figure on the reverse, which is closely modeled on the “family 
coinage”’ and exhibits the same system of values, being marked with H, i.e. “8” 
pentanummia, instead of the customary M. Its mint is therefore not in doubt 
(below, p. 381, No. 311). 


BOSPOROS 


Folles of Cherson are occasionally found countermarked with the mono- 
gram of Heraclius, and on the evidence of find-spots it has been shown that 
these were probably not imposed at Cherson but at Bosporos, the modern 
Kerch, at the other end of the Crimean Peninsula from Cherson.®? To these can 
be added a remarkable half follis of Constans II and Constantine IV, struck 
between 654 and 659 (below, p. 510, No. 210; illustrated by Tolstoi, Pl. 56, 
No. 282), for which no mint has up to the present been proposed. It does not 
fit into the coinage pattern of any of the regular mints and is anomalous in that 


51 The Soli hoard included what is ostensibly a follis of Constans II with mint-mark KYZ (Officina 
[), but though accepted by Westholm as a genuine product of the mint its size and its blundered type 
and inscription, to say nothing of its improbable officina letter, show it to be a contemporary counter- 
feit. Cf. below, p. 63, note 111. 

52 See below, pp. 54-6 and p. 381, No. 311. 
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while the obverse has the standing figures of Constans IT and his son, the reverse 
repeats the standing figure of Constans II, beside which are the letters K 
(doubling for Kovotavtives and mark of value) and B. This design was evidently 
suggested by that of the “family coinage” of Maurice, which would be that most 
familiar in the peninsula, but in default of a third co-emperor the die-sinker 
fell back on the odd expedient of using the figure of Constans II a second time. 
The B would stand for Bosporos. 


SELEUCIA ISAURIAE®3 


The provincial city of Seleucia Isauriae, the modern Silifke in southern 
Anatolia near the mouth of the Géksu (Calycadnus), served briefly as a mint 
for folles and half folles in the late 610’s (below, pp. 327-9, Nos. 179-182). 
The mint-mark on the folles is SEUSS, the | being inserted above the hori- 
zontal stroke of the L and the terminal § being an abbreviation mark, so that 
the reading is S€L(eucia) IS(auriae). It was formerly read as S€YSY and the 
coins attributed doubtfully to Ephesus (by Sabatier) or Antioch (by Wroth, 
treating it as a blundered THE4P). The opening of the mint was no doubt 
connected with the circumstances of the Persian War, but in exactly what 
manner it is impossible to say. 

Mint-marks: SEUSS (folles), SEL’ (half folles). Some half folles, recognizably 
Seleucian by their style, are without mint-mark (below, p. 329, No. 182a, note). 

Officina Letters: Normally A or B, but there are isolated specimens with A 
(below, p. 328, No. r80b) and Mr. George E. Bates informs me of the existence 
of specimens with T and €. Since a small and temporary mint is not likely to 
have had as many as five officinae, it is probable that the letters after B are 
merely the results of mechanically copying other models. 


ISAURA 


Isaura, the modern Zengibar Kalesi in the Cilician Mountains not far from 
Seleucia, was briefly a mint for folles in 617/8 in succession to Seleucia. Its 
coins are identical in style with one group of those struck at Seleucia during 
the preceding two years and were evidently made by the same workmen 
(below, p. 330, No. 183). 

Mint-mark: |SAYR. 

Officina Letter: Only A is recorded, but the coins are so rare that B, and 
possibly others, may yet turn up. 


ANTIOCH 


The copper coinage of the Syrian capital continued that of the preceding 
century, the issues of Phocas being exceptionally well-designed and struck, 
58 P. Grierson, ‘‘The Isaurian Coins of Heraclius,’’ NC*, 11 (1951), 56-67. 
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The mint was closed in 610, apparently as an act of deliberate policy and 
not as a consequence of the Persian invasion, for no Antiochene coins of 
Heraclius are known, neither of the interval October 610-summer 611 pre- 
ceding the capture of the city by the Persians nor of the years when it was 
again in Byzantine hands between the end of the Persian war and its capture 
by the Arabs (628-637).54 The suspension of minting may have been a conse- 
quence of the rioting and civil disorder in the city during the last months of 
Phocas’ reign, but the fact that Antioch was not included amongst the Syrian 
mints active in the period after the Arab conquest may be a measure of its 
declining commercial importance. 

The series of light weight solidi with ©S after the reverse inscription ends 
with Maurice, and there are no gold coins of Phocas that can be attributed with 
any confidence to Antioch. 

Mint-marks: THEYP’ (for OeowrroAis), 2, or R, i.e. P with a mark of abbreviation 
(for TéA1s). 

Oficina Letters: traditionally A-A, with [ predominating, but owing to the 
particular pattern of the reverse types there are none on the coins of Phocas. 


ALEXANDRETTA 


There exist some very rare two-bust folles and half folles bearing the name 
Heraclio Consul(i) struck during the revolt against Phocas of 608-610 with 
the mint-mark AA€XANA on the folles and A (mint-mark and officina letter ?) 
on the half folles.5> One’s natural reaction is to attribute them to Alexandria, 
which was one of the centers of the revolt, but since they are closely related to 
the coinage of the rebels in Cyprus, are often found in Syria, and bear marks of 
value different from those regularly used in Egypt, I preferred, when I studied 
the series in 1950, to leave open the possibility of their having been struck 
at Alexandretta (Alexandria ad Issum) in the summer and autumn of 610, 
during the last stages of the revolt. A number of further specimens of Syrian 
provenance have since been brought to my attention, and I am now satisfied 
that it is to Alexandretta that they belong.*® The dating system is peculiar, 
Anno being used in the sense of Indictio; see below, p. 208. The two dates 
found are ANNO XIII and ANNO XIIII, covering the passage from one indiction 
to the next in the late summer of 610. 

Mint-marks: AANEXANA (follis), A (half follis). 

Officina Letter: A only. 


54 Cf. G. Downey, A History of Antioch in Syria (Princeton, 1961), 572-8, esp. p. 575, note 46. 

55 Below, pp. 214-15, Nos. 15-17. Cf. my article, ‘‘The Consular Coinage of ‘Heraclius’ and the 
Revolt against Phocas of 608-610,’’ NC®, 10 (1950), 71-93, esp. 83-4, 90. 

56 Against this is the fact that the specimen of the very rare half follis in the Museum of the American 
Numismatic Society comes from a collection formed in Cairo. 
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CYPRUS 


A mint was active in Cyprus (probably at Constantia, the modern Salamis, 
then the capital of the island) on several separate occasions during the seventh 
century: 

(x) During the revolt of Heraclius in 608-10, when folles and their fractions 
were struck dated ANNO III or ANNO XIII, the precise meaning of which is not 
altogether clear (below, p. 208). 

(2) Folles with the standing figures of Heraclius, Heraclius Constantine, and 
Martina dated Years 17, 18, and 19 (626/7, 627/8, 628/9). Contemporary imi- 
tations exist with other dates (blundered) and apparently different officina 
letters (below, p. 62). 

(3) The countermark £ of Constantine IV, imposed mainly on Constanti- 
nopolitan coins of Constans II but also found on the Cypriote folles of Heraclius 
of Years 17 and 18 and occasionally on other coins. Its Cypriote origin is proved 
by its commonness on the island—two large local hoards have consisted en- 
tirely of countermarked coins—and its rarity outside it. See below, pp. 57-60. 

Supposed Cypriote coins of Constans II and of Constantine IV will not 
stand up to examination. The folles of Heraclius just referred to were attributed 
to Constantine IV by Warren in his account of the 1858 hoard, but this attri- 
bution, though accepted by Sabatier and endorsed by Westholm, was satis- 
factorily disposed of by Wroth.* A coin of the same reverse type but having on 
the obverse the bearded bust of Constans II is either a contemporary counter- 
feit or possibly, since the style is fairly regular, a muling of different over- 
strikes.58 Warren argued that much of Constans II’s Constantinopolitan coinage 
was Cypriote, the CON or KWNCTAN being interpreted as Constantia rather 
than Constantinople, but the subsequent discovery of such coins in widely 
dispersed areas of the Near East has disposed of this idea.5® 

Mint-marks: KVMPOV, KVNPS, KVP’, KVP, KVM, CMP (often blundered or 
retrograde). 

Officina Letters: A (Interregnum), [ (Heraclius). The latter is not a true 
officina mark, only the result of copying an Antiochene model. 


ALEXANDRIA 


Solidi of extreme rarity and with a specifically Alexandrian mint-mark 
(AAZOB) are known only for the reign of Justin II, but coins of the revolt 


8? J. L. Warren, ‘‘On Some Coins of Constans II and his Sons, Discovered in the Island of Cyprus,” 
NC*, 2 (1861), 44, 54; Sabatier, Description, II. 15, No. 11, Pl. xxxv. 22); A. Westholm, ‘‘A Hoard 
of Bronze Coins of Constans II,”’ Nordisk Numismatisk Arsskrift, 1940, p. 144, note 1; against it Wroth, 
223 note, 267, note 2. 

58 J. F. Lhotka, ‘“‘Two Unpublished Byzantine Coins,’ The Numismatist, 72 (1959), 1512-13; 
P. Grierson, ‘‘Comments on Two Unpublished Byzantine Coins,” Ibid., 73 (1960), 147-9. 

59 Cf. also Wroth, 267, note 2. 
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of Heraclius and of the early years of this emperor’s reign are attributed to 
Alexandria, partly because of their stylistic and iconographical peculiarities 
and partly on grounds of provenance. See below, pp. 208, 232-3. 

The coinage of Alexandria was predominantly one of copper. The traditional 
denominations were pieces of 12, 6, and 3 nummiy, only the first of these being 
struck in quantity and having the mint-mark AA€Z. No coins with the name of 
Phocas are known, but it is generally believed that the very common late 
Byzantine coins of the usual type of the mint but with blundered obverse 
inscriptions belong to his reign.® Wroth’s account of the Heraclian coinege has 
had to be somewhat revised, the anonymous coins having a bust between star 
and crescent being now attributed to the period of the Persian occupation and 
two other series transferred to Heraclonas and Constans II respectively. 
Though the city surrendered to the Arabs in September 642 it was briefly 
recovered three years later, so there were two separate periods after Heraclius’ 
death (641-2, early 645-summer 646) when an imperial coinage there was 
possible. 

Mint-marks: CONOB (solidi), AA€Z (dodecanummia). 

Officina Letter: none, but unexplained letters terminate the reverse inscrip- 
tions of Heraclius’ solidi (I, IN, IX). Those of the Interregnum of 608-10 ter- 
minate with an indictional date. 

The last issues of dodecanummia of Constans II were followed by large 
imitative coinages of the early Arab period in which the traditional mint-mark 
of Alexandria was deformed into ABAZ, MACA, NAN, NON, etc. These have 
sometimes been identified with particular localities (Abazis, i.e. the “Avaois or 
Odors listed by Stephanus of Byzantium, Pontia, Panopolis, Magdolon, etc.),%* 
but it is more probable that they are simply blundered forms of AAEZ and have 
no meaning at all.®* This does not mean that the coins themselves were neces- 
sarily struck at Alexandria, for although none of them have bilingual or 
Arabic inscriptions like those of the many mints of Palestine and Syria, it 
would be only natural for Egypt to have participated in the great decentral- 
ization of minting which characterized the early Arab period. 


6° So Wroth, I. 177-8, whose attribution is followed here (below, pp. 192-5). Bellinger would prefer 
to attribute these coins to the period of the revolt of 608-10 (‘‘Byzantine Notes, 9. Dodecanummia of 
Alexandria of the Seventh Century,”’ MN, 12 (1966), 107-8). 

61 J. R. Phillips, ‘‘The Byzantine Bronze Coins of Alexandria in the Seventh Century,” NC’, 2 
(1962), 225-41. Some slight modifications in his arrangement are necessary; see below, pp. 233-4. 
Sabatier attributed one variety of dodecanummium to Constantine IV, but by his reign Alexandria 
had long been lost to the Empire and the coin is a blundered imitation of the last issue of Constans 
II (Description, 1. 19, No. 35). 

® Sabatier, I. 44; II. 19, No. 35; J. W. Kubitschek, ‘‘Beitrage zur friihbyzantinischen Numismatik,” 
Numismatische Zeitschrift, 29 (1897), 194-6. 

88 So Wroth, 227, note 3; 228, note 2. 
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CARTHAGE 


Carthage was the capital of North Africa and one of the major mints of 
the Empire from its recovery by Belisarius in 533 down to its capture by the 
Arabs. This occurred in 695, and though the city was briefly recovered in 697 
and only definitively lost in 698 no coins later than 695 are known. As in the 
preceding century the mint showed great originality in the designs of its coins, 
many of which were unrelated to those of eastern issues. It struck gold and 
copper in great abundance, but silver in the seventh century is rare save for 
the reign of Heraclius. The silver coins are very light—the hexagram was never 
introduced—and the gold practically limited to solidi. Semisses are known only 
for Heraclius and Constans II, tremisses only for the latter. 

Gold. Wroth, apparently following de Salis, attributed two series of solidi to 
Carthage. One consists of coins of small module and lumpy fabric, the other of 
ones of broad flat fabric, with linear borders and characteristic letter forms. 
The striking of two such different coinages in a single mint is quite contrary to 
numismatic probability, and the evidence of coin finds has since shown that 
the second series belongs to Sicily and only the first to Africa. Nor was the 
issue of Carthaginian solidi inaugurated by Heraclius, as Wroth supposed; it 
began in the sixth century, but it was not till his reign that the coins assumed 
their characteristic globular form. Under Maurice their diameter fell from 
20 mm. to 17 mm., under Phocas to 15 mm., and under Heraclius to 1m mm., 
though the decline is not regular and it is sometimes possible (especially under 
Heraclius) to find coins of quite different sizes struck in the same year. Besides 
their declining module and growing thickness, the Carthaginian coins are also 
of characteristic style and the great majority are dated by the terminal letters 
(representing indictions) of their obverse and reverse inscriptions (below, pp. 
126-7). Many of the coins have letters in the field, which in some cases are dates 
—reverse inscriptions, and date letters with them, disappeared late in the reign 
of Constans ITI owing to the crowding of the type (two busts) on the tiny flans— 
but are for the most part unexplained (below, pp. 117-18). 

Silver. These coins are without mint-mark, but are attributed to Carthage 
sometimes because of their resemblance to coins of other metals, sometimes 
because of peculiarities of design found only at Carthage (e.g. the type being 
enclosed in a linear or dotted circle within a wreath), sometimes on the evidence 
of provenance or weight, and sometimes because of the die-position --, which 
is common at Carthage and nowhere else. 

Copper. This is abundant down to the end of Constans II’s reign but there- 
after rather rare. The change in denominations is very noticeable. Under 
Phocas, Heraclius, and Constans II the follis was rarely struck and the main 
issues consisted of half folles and decanummia, while under Constantine IV and 
Justinian II the chief issues were folles, by now much reduced in weight, and 
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the lower denominations were practically discontinued. The later coins often 
have unexplained letters or symbols in the field. 

Mint-marks: on solidi, CONOB (on later issues reduced to ONB, NOB, etc.) ; on 
copper coins, KRTS (Phocas, Interregnum, Heraclius, Constantine IV), CRTS, 
CT (Constans II), KTS (Constantine IV, Justinian II), KTW (Justinian II). The 
letters of the mint-mark are often arranged decoratively in the field instead of 
being placed in the exergue. KTW is bogus Greek, i.e. Kap@&yov, the classical 
form being Kapynéev. There was probably some confusion with Kap§ayévva, which 
Byzantine writers sometimes use for Carthage. 

Officina Letter: none. The € on copper coins of Phocas, the Interregnum, and. 
Heraclius, which Wroth took to be an officina mark, is an immobilized date- 
letter (below, p. 128). 


SARDINIA 


From the reign of Leontius to that of Anastasius II there are solidi and 
fractional gold of typically Carthaginian fabric with an S$, sometimes ac- 
companied by another letter or symbol, in the reverse field. They were 
struck after Carthage had been lost to the Arabs, and are found mainly in 
Italian collections; six specimens occurred in an important hoard of Lombard 
coins from Sardinia.® Ricotti has argued convincingly® that the $ must stand 
for Sardinia, the mint being presumably Cagliari, and that the North African 
fabric is to be explained by a migration of moneyers from Carthage after the 
fall of the city. It may in fact have occurred a little earlier, for some of the later 
gold and copper coins of Justinian II of Carthaginian fabric do not fit in very 
well with the coinage of that mint, so that though they lack any S in the field 
they can be conveniently attributed to Sardinia (below, pp. 591-2, Nos. 36-40). 
Half folles of Leontius and of Tiberius III, with mark of value K accompanied 
by an S, have also been recorded (below, p. 617, No. 11; p. 634, No. 20). 

Mint-marks: CONOB, normally with $ in field; S. 

Officina Letter: none. 


CATANIA 


The mint-mark of Catania (CAT) first appears®* on decanummia of Year I 
of Maurice (=582/3), though some low denominations of indeterminate mint 


4 'V. Dessi, ‘‘I tremissi longobardi, a proposito di un piccolo ripostiglio di monete d’oro di Liut- 
prando, rinvenuto presso il villaggio di Ossi (Sassari),’’ RIN, 21 (1908), 295-311, esp. 304-5. 

% In Numismatica, 16 (1950), 57, note 1. 

66 Pentanummia of Tiberius II with CAT as mint-mark exist (e.g. T.126 = Ricotti 1; there is a 
specimen at Dumbarton Oaks), but all specimens are from the same dies. Though not included in the 
recent monograph of L. Brunetti, Opus Monetale Cigoi (n. p., 1966), they can be confidently regarded 
as the work of the nineteenth-century forger Luigi Cigoi, who was particularly addicted to providing 
small silver and copper denominations for Italian mints in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. 
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but Italian fabric struck under earlier emperors may have emanated from the 
mint. It issued only decanummia (dated) and pentanummia (undated), the 
latest coins being of Year 19 of Heraclius (=628/9). 

Mint-mark: CAT. 

Officina Letter: none. 


“sicILy’’8? 


The mint-mark SCL, in the second half of the seventh century and the first 
decades of the eighth, is that of the mint of Syracuse (q.v.). Prior to its intro- 
duction, on Class 3 of the Sicilian folles of Constans II, SCL occurs in counter- 
marks of Heraclius and SC! in a countermark of Heraclius and as a mint-mark 
under Heraclonas. Wroth attributed these uncertainly to either Catania or 
Syracuse; Ricotti gave them all to Catania. It is argued below (pp. 236-8) that 
SCL was properly Sicilian, the dies for the countermarks having been made at 
Catania but employed by local authorities throughout the island. The counter- 
mark SC’, on the other hand, was more probably imposed at Constantinople on 
coins intended for Sicily, and the folles of Heraclonas with SC‘ as mint-mark 
were also struck in the capital. This explains the anomalous fact that they have 
also officina letters (A-€, as on folles of Constantinople), which are never found. 
on coins of Catania or Syracuse. 


SYRACUSE 


Copper coins had probably been struck from time to time at Syracuse during 
the sixth century,® but a regular mint, for gold as well as copper, was only 
opened there in the early 640’s. It rapidly surpassed Carthage in importance, 
and in the second half of the seventh century its output seems to have been on a 
scale comparable with that of Constantinople itself. Its issues were normally 
limited to gold and copper, though an isolated silver coin of Constantine IV 
may have been minted on the island.® 

The gold coins (solidi, semisses, tremisses) are normally of the same type 
as those of Constantinople, with the customary mint-mark CONOB, but are 
attributed to Sicily on the basis of style, letter forms, and provenance. A thin 
linear border is characteristic of all save the very first issues of Constans II. 
They were wrongly attributed to Carthage by Wroth (above, p. 43), but 
their Sicilian origin is now universally admitted. The folles are very varied in 


® The standard work is by D. Ricotti Prina, ‘‘La monetazione siciliana nell’epoca bizantina,” 
Numismatica, 16 (1950), 26-60. Cf. also his paper ‘‘Diritto di monetazione fra Siracusa e Catania,” 
Atti del VIII Congresso Internazionale di Studi bizantini, Palermo, 1951, 11 (= Studi bizantini e 
neoellenici, 8, Palermo, 1953), 386-90. 

® See Vol. I. 367, No. 281, with mint-mark SECILIA. Some other low denominations of copper 
from unidentified western mints may also have been Syracusan in origin. 

® Below, p. 563, No. 79. 
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type and are normally identified by the mint-mark SCL, amplified on coins of 
Class 9 of Justinian II (Pl. xxx1x. 61) by the inscription CVPAKOVCI, i.e. 
ZupaKovon, “at Syracuse,” and on a coin of Class 2 of Anastasius II (Pl. xiv. 
14) by the letters C P, evidently with the same meaning. Half folles and deca- 
nummia, and the folles of Classes 1 and 2 of Constans II, are without mint-mark 
but are easily attributable by style. 

No officina letters occur, but the gold coins exhibit an extraordinary variety 
of unexplained letters either in the field or at the end of the reverse inscriptions. 
They are tabulated and discussed on pp. 119-21. 


ITALIAN MINTS 


Mint-marks on folles or their fractions testify to the presence of three mints 
on the Italian mainland. Ravenna and Rome had already existed in the sixth 
century; Naples was added under Constans II. The mints of the copper present 
no difficulties” and those of the silver very few, for Naples did not strike in that 
metal and the silver coins of Rome are normally differentiated from those of 
Ravenna by having the letters RM as the reverse type. It is with the solidi and 
tremisses—semisses were not normally struck—that problems arise, for all 
have the same mint-mark CONOB. Coins which are “Italian’’ can be easily 
distinguished from those of Constantinople, Carthage, and Sicily: they are 
stylistically different and towards the end of the period are of poorer metal. 
The difficulty is that of assigning the “Italian” coins to their proper mints. 

Broadly speaking, all ‘‘Italian’’ gold coins of Phocas and Heraclius are 
customarily ascribed to Ravenna, though I have suggested above that some of 
them should be transferred to Thessalonica. The preference of Ravenna over 
Rome is based mainly on the fact that early Lombard coins are of very similar 
fabric. Since the main strength of the Lombard state lay in the north, it is 
natural to assume that its coins were modeled on those of Ravenna. We have 
also documentary evidence for the existence of a mint for gold at Ravenna,” 
and it is assumed that Rome was not important at this period. This traditional 
attribution has been left unchanged in this Catalogue, though I am by no means 
convinced that it is correct. One marked feature of Heraclius’ later Italian 
solidi is the contrast between the broad annular border and thick rounded 
lettering of the reverse and the thin lines, rough feel, and rather narrow border 
of the obverse (cf. Pl. xxI. 271-2). Exactly the same contrast is found on the 
Lombard tremisses with a cross potent on the reverse which start in the time of 

% This is not true of the identification of the emperors, which is sometimes uncertain. A beardless 
bust, or a bust with a short beard, might belong to one of several emperors, and the coins are often 
so badly preserved that the inscriptions, where present at all, are illegible. 

” A document of 572 is witnessed by a monitarius auri and refers to an office (statio) situated ad 


monitam auri in porticum sacri palatii at Ravenna (G. Marini, I papiri diplomatici raccolti ed illustrati 
(Rome, 1805], p. 185, No. 120). 
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Heraclius and are best associated with Tuscany.” The coinage of Tuscany, one 
might assume, would imitate that of Rome rather than Ravenna. 

From 641 onwards Italian gold coinage becomes much more varied in style 
and it is clear that several mints were at work. The only possibility of identi- 
fying these is by grouping the coins on the evidence of die-links, style, accessory 
symbols, and so forth, and then linking the resulting groups to non-imperial 
coinages of the eighth century from identifiable mints. A few coins struck at 
Ravenna by the Lombard King Aistulf (749-756)’3 and at Rome under Pope 
Adrian I (772-795)"4 are recognizably Byzantine in inspiration, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that in each case the inspiration would have been that of 
the preceding coinage of the city. The Lombard duchy of Benevento had an 
identifiable pseudo-imperial coinage from the time of Duke Gisulf I (689-706) 
onward; here again one would expect it to be closely related to that of the 
neighboring Byzantine mint of Naples.% In this manner it should be theoreti- 
cally possible to separate the eighth-century coinages of Ravenna, Rome, and 
Naples, and, by tracing the stylistic evolution of each backward, to differentiate 
between their predecessors a hundred years earlier. In practice the process is 
not so simple. Stylistic evolution is not always continuous, stylistic criteria are 
often highly subjective, and there is no certainty that Byzantine minting in 
Italy was limited to only three mints or that we know how to differentiate 
correctly between imperial issues and Lombard imitations. 

The two main guides to the material are Wroth’s catalogue and Laffranchi’s 
article on the coinage of Leontius. Wroth rarely gives the reasons for his 
attributions—he based them largely on the classification he found already in 
existence in the museum’s cabinets’’—and he has occasionally gone seriously 
astray. Laffranchi’s article” covers much more ground than its title suggests, 
being, in effect, a survey of Byzantine gold coinage from 685 to 720, with de- 
tailed attributions to mints. Though often more acceptable than those of 


7 Wroth, Vandals, Pl. x1x; on their Tuscan character, which was not recognized by Wroth, see 
E. Bernareggi, ‘‘Le monete dei Longobardi nell’Italia Padana e nella Tuscia,’’ RIN, 65 (1963), 35-142, 
esp. 44 ff. 

78 Bernareggi, art. cit., 97-9, and in his earlier work, I/ sistema economico e la monetazione dei Longo- 
bardi nell’ Italia superiore (Milan, 1960), pp. 162-3. One of these Ravennate coins of Aistulf was pub- 
lished by Wroth as a tremissis of Constantine V (W. 390, No. 76, Pl. xLv. 15). 

74 CNI, XV. 62-4, Nos. 1-14, Pl. iv. 1-2. 

% Wroth, Vandals, 154, begins the Beneventan series with Romoald II (706-731), for whom we 
have pseudo-imperial coins imitated from those of the second reign of Justinian II with R in the field, 
but there are earlier imitations of coins of the first reign and of Tiberius III with § in the field which 
must be attributed to Gisulf. Two of Tiberius are listed by Sambon, Repertorio, Nos. 377-8, and I 
have seen ones of Justinian II’s first reign. 

76 This had been worked out in the middle of the last century by Count de Salis and depended 
largely on stylistic considerations. See H. Mattingly, ‘‘Graf Salis und seine numismatische Methode,”’ 
NZ, 58 (1925), 121-6. 

7 “Ta numismatica di Leonzio II,” Numismatica, 4 (1938), 73-4; 5 (1939), 7-15, 91-2. 
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Wroth his results are difficult to use, for the illustrations to his article are poor 
in quality” and their coverage is incomplete, while his stylistic criteria are not 
easily applicable to the coinage of the middle decades of the century. There are 
also a number of clear errors, as in his ascription to Rome of an early solidus of 
Justinian II from Constantinople.” 

I cannot pretend that the attributions in this volume mark any serious 
progress towards a definitive classification of the Italian gold. For the reigns of 
Constantine IV and Justinian II, indeed, I have not attempted to ascribe most 
of it to specific mints at all; the material at my disposal was either too slight or 
stylistically too diversified to permit any satisfactory analysis. This may seem 
the easy way out, but it is preferable to reaching positive conclusions on 
the basis of inadequate evidence. In the other reigns I have provided tenta- 
tive mint attributions, mainly—but not always very confidently—following 
Laffranchi’s indications. In addition to the customary references to Wroth, 
Tolstoi, and Ratto, a certain amount of further material has been included from 
sale catalogues and collections I have seen, since despite their incompleteness 
they may be useful to scholars. A table of unusual letters and sigla on Italian 
solidi will be found on pp. 122-3. 


NAPLES.®? 


The line of dukes of Naples starts with Basilius, who was appointed in 
661/2, and it was probably he who obtained from Constans II the authorization 
to open a mint when the emperor passed through the city on his way to Syra- 
cuse in 663. The coins which can be attributed to it with certainty are half 
folles of Constans II, Constantine IV, and Justinian II with the mint-mark Ne, 
so that its copper coinage can be dated to the decades c. 663-695. Less certain 
is the attribution to it of coins of poor quality gold, often slightly green in 
color and rather soapy to the touch, which bear some resemblance to the coins 
of Benevento. Besides their general uniformity in style and fabric, those of 
Tiberius III, Anastasius II, and Theodosius III have a six-pointed star at the 
end of their reverse inscriptions. 

The copper coinage is limited to half folles, as was that of Rome at the date 
when the mint of Naples opened, and the coins of the two mints resemble each 
other stylistically and sometimes in fabric. The reverse type is invariably XX, 


7 Also, by an unfortunate typographical error, the numberings of Figs. 1v and v1, and of all the 
coins on them, have been interchanged, so that cross-references from text to plates are badly confused. 
The mistake is corrected in the separate reprint of the article (Perugia, 1941). 

7 It should be said, however, that Laffranchi was an extremely good judge—‘‘on points of style 
his eye seldom deceived him,’’ Mattingly once wrote of him—and his observations are always worthy 
of attention. 

80 A. G. Sambon, ‘‘Le monete del ducato napoletano,”’ RIN, 3 (1890), 447-51; CNI, XIX. 1-3. 
Wroth did not admit the existence of a Byzantine mint at Naples. 
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with the mint-mark N€ and sometimes a cross above.®*! The attributions to 
individual emperors are not entirely clear, partly because we have sometimes 
to rely on nineteenth-century drawings of untraced specimens, partly because 
some of the coins are anonymous or have only fragmentary inscriptions. The 
dating is assisted by the fact that while coins of Constans II with a long beard, 
whose identity cannot be disputed, are circular, those of Justinian IT are struck 
on rectangular flans. Coins with a large facing bust, beardless and holding a 
globus cruciger, which show a transition from circular to square flans, are 
therefore better attributed to Constantine IV (below, p. 563, No. 79 bis) than 
to the earlier years of Constans II. No half folles later than Justinian II are 
known; one attributed to Leo III is almost certainly a misread one of Constan- 
tine IV. 

Mint-marks: CONOB (gold), NE (copper; ADV is unconfirmed but may have 
been 3V). 

Officina Letter: none. 


ROME.® 


Wroth’s opinion that the mint of Rome was of little importance from the 
reign of Justinian I to that of Heraclius has not been invalidated by sub- 
sequent research. Even after Heraclius’ reign its products were meager and of 
poor quality, its gold coinage becoming eventually badly debased. The Lombard 
conquest of much of Italy cut the various Byzantine possessions off from one 
another by land, so that local mints tended to develop and local standards as 
well. 

Mint-marks occur on the silver and copper, but not in the seventh century 
on the gold. The identification of this is consequently not very certain. Laf- 
franchi, taking as his point of departure the style of a thirty nummus piece— 
he mistakenly terms it a half follis—of Tiberius III, attempted to isolate 
certain stylistic or iconographical peculiarities: the emperor’s face tends to be 
triangular rather than oval, the reverse inscriptions are much contracted, the 
letter § (in AVS4) comes to assume the shape of a laterally flattened $ rather 
like a slightly curved stick. These criteria are not easy to apply, particularly to 
the period before 685, and other features, notably the presence of particular 
sigla in the field and some resemblance to the coinage of Naples, are sometimes 


81 A supposed coin of Constans II of a different type, having on the obverse a standing emperor 
and on the reverse a K surrounded by three crosses, with N€ in the exergue, is a misread coin of 
Carthage, the letters C and § of the mint-mark being off flan and the top half of the RT having 
been wrongly construed as N€. The design goes back to G. Cordero di San Quintino, Delle monete 
dell’imperatore Giustiniano IT (1845), Pl. v. 5, in whose time the coin was in the Perazuoli collection. 
at Padua. 

82 In addition to the usual works of reference, see the CNJ, XV. 26ff. Though its attributions are 
often incorrect it contains material, especially from the former Royal Collection, not available elsewhere. 
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more revealing. Details will be found in the appropriate sections in the Cata- 
logue. 

The typical Roman denomination in copper, from the reign of Justin II to 
that of Constantine IV, was the half follis. The follis was never struck at all 
after Justinian and decanummia only rarely. The normal reverse type was the 
mark of value XX, with ROM (later ROM) in the exergue, the coins being undated. 
When there were several co-emperors, under Constans II and Constantine IV, 
the XX was placed vertically between two busts. The mark of value K, with a 
date, was occasionally used under Heraclius and Constans II. The coins are 
usually thick pieces of very poor fabric, the busts being crudely rendered and 
the inscriptions, where present at all, so contracted or blundered that attri- 
bution to particular emperors is not always certain. Decanummia are without 
mint-mark and can only be attributed to Rome on the evidence of style. They 
exist for Phocas and apparently for the early years of Constans II, but the 
ascriptions are uncertain. 

The latest half folles are those of Constantine IV. These were followed by an 
anonymous series of 30 nummus pieces, marked with XXX and ROM (or MO@), 
which are much lighter in weight and of a quite different fabric, being struck 
on rectangular flans cut with shears or chiseled from thin plates of metal. 
Their low weight, coupled with their relatively high value, suggests that they 
were intended as a coinage of billon rather than copper. They have been very 
variously dated. Sabatier ascribed them to Constans II (Description, I. 303, 
No. 48, Pl. xx xml. 20), reading the mark of value as XX, while Wroth gave them 
to Constantine V a hundred years later (p. 389, Nos. 70-1, Pl. xLv. 13). Tolstoi 
accepted both attributions, citing that of Sabatier for Constans II (p. 764, 
No. 218) but for his own two specimens (p. 955, Nos. 31-2; Pl. 66) preferring 
that of Wroth. The CNI (XV. 60, Nos. 13-17) treated them as nonimperial 
issues, in part struck by the Senate during the last years of Byzantine rule. 

There are four clues to their dating: (a) the existence of comparable half folles 
of Naples, of rectangular flan, with the name of Justinian II; (b) the fact that 
one of the British Museum specimens shows, as Laffranchi pointed out, a bust 
with spear in front, and so must be a coin of Tiberius IIT; (c) the close resem- 
blance of the portrait on some specimens to that of Leontius; and (d) a portrait 
on others having a broad rounded face identical with that of the young Con- 
stantine on some Roman tremisses of Leo III and Constantine V. We have, 
therefore, a coinage of c. 690-720: a date as early as Constans II or Constantine 
IV can in any case be definitely excluded, as the half folles of these emperors 
were much larger in size. The details of costume and insignia are usually not 
clear and the weights are not helpful, but there seem to be four groups: 
(x) Justinian II, first reign, with pointed face and conspicuous row of pellets on 
the crown (Pl. xxxIx. 69), (2) Leontius, with broad bearded face (Pl. xL. 25), 
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(3) Tiberius III, with bust holding spear (p. 642, No. 42), and (4) Leo III, with 
portrait of Constantine V having rounded childish face. 

Mint-marks: CONOB (gold), RM (silver), ROM or ROM (half folles and 30 
nummus pieces) ; none on decanummia. 

Officina Letters: none. For letters in the field of the gold coins see the Table 
on pp. 122-3. 


RAVENNA®? 


Throughout the seventh century Ravenna remained the seat of the 
exarch, the chief imperial official in Italy. Its mint, as that of the administrative 
capital, should have been the most important in the country, but in the second 
half of the century its output of gold was probably and of copper was certainly 
inferior to that of Syracuse. It minted in gold, silver, and copper, but while the 
gold would have been required for government needs on a considerable scale, 
not least for subsidies to the Lombards or Franks, its silver and copper coins 
can by the end of the century have only been circulating in the very restricted 
area of the north which remained under imperial control, a fact which accounts 
for their extreme scarcity. 

The gold coinage has no specific Ravennate mint-mark, and CONOB alone 
is not helpful. The solidi and tremisses of the first four decades of the century 
are characterized by a high annular border and high rounded letters, especially 
on the reverse, and by a marked stylization of the imperial bust (cf. Pls. v1, 
xx1). They can easily be distinguished from eastern and African gold coins, 
but some that are customarily attributed to Ravenna are better assigned to 
Thessalonica (above, p. 36) and others may eventually have to be transferred to 
Rome (above, pp. 46-7). The later coins (Constans II onward) which are rather 
haphazardly given to Ravenna no longer have the traditional high border or 
letter forms, but though clearly “Italian” their exact mint is much less certain. 
The style of the folles, which Laffranchi invokes as a standard, is not very 
helpful. Copper coins are usually so badly preserved that their characteristic 
features are difficult to recognize, and in any case the evidence of such mints 
as Carthage and Syracuse does not suggest a close relationship between the 
coins of different metals. In general it may be said that the style of the mint 
is markedly superior to that of Rome and Naples and that the later coins are of 
decidedly better gold, but the detailed reasons for such attributions as seem 
justifiable are best left to the notes of the Catalogue itself. 

In silver the mint continued the traditions of the preceding century. Only a 
single denomination was issued, one of small silver coins weighing c. 0.4 g. and 


83 To the usual reference works one can add the CNI, X. 662-79. The article of I. Maull, ‘‘Le zecche 


nell’antica Ravenna (402/404~751 d.C.),”” Felix Ravenna, 84 (1961), 79-134, is an uncritical compila- 
tion of little value. 
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probably valued at 120 nummi or 3 folles (above, p. 21). They are distinguished 
from those of Rome by the absence of any mint-mark, a consequence of Ra- 
venna having monopolized the minting of silver in Italy from the late sixth 
century through the reign of Heraclius. It retained the use of a profile bust on 
the silver down to the reign of Constans II, going over to the use of a facing 
bust in the late 640’s. Some rare hexagrams of Heraclius and Constans II of 
western style are customarily attributed to Ravenna, but may really be of 
Thessalonica (below, pp. 369-70, Nos. 277-278; p. 507, No. 203). 

The copper coinage, in contrast to that of Rome, consists mainly of folles. A 
high proportion of these are dated, but the dates are often not continuous and 
the coins may have been issued only from time to time as they were required. 
Known coins of Heraclius, for example, are dated to Years 2, 6 (?), 7, 8, 13, 16, 
21-26, 28, and 30, and while it is probable that the later gaps in the series will 
be filled in, giving a continuous coinage from Year 21, when the “reformed” 
type® was introduced, to the end of the reign, the isolation of Years 7-8 and 16 
is confirmed by the existence of half folles dated to the same years and not to 
others of the same decades. Under Constans II, again, there are coins of Years 
3, 4, and 24—the last of these may have been intended to celebrate the presence 
of Constans II in Italy—but of no other years. Dating continued sporadically 
to almost the end of the series (Year 21 in Justinian II’s second reign, Year 3 in 
that of Anastasius II), but the coins of Justinian II’s first reign and of Leontius 
and Tiberius III are undated. Folles of the late seventh and early eighth 
century are extremely rare, so that although none are at present known for 
Philippicus or Theodosius III specimens may well be found in the future. 

There are half folles corresponding to most of the issues of Phocas, Heraclius, 
and Constans II, but later ones are rare, being known only for Constantine IV 
(Year 30) and Leontius (undated). The normal mark of value is K, accompanied 
by a date, but the issue of Year 16 of Heraclius combines the emperor’s initial 
and the mark of value into a main type (KH) and XX occurs on two related 
issues of Phocas and Heraclius where the follis has XXXX. There is normally a 
mint-mark. 

Decanummia are known only for Phocas and Heraclius. Some have a mint- 
mark, so that their attribution is not in doubt, but for others the separation 
between decanummia of Ravenna and Rome is conjectural. Since coins of this 
denomination which can be certainly assigned to Ravenna have a profile bust, 
however, it seems likely that those with a facing bust belong to Rome. 


%4 This at Ravenna differed somewhat from its Constantinopolitan prototype, Heraclius’ right 
foot being placed on a captive and the coins sometimes having a small cross on steps between the two 
standing figures of the obverse type. See below, pp. 376-7, Nos. 297-301. Ravenna also showed its 
independence in introducing the figure of Heraclonas on the copper coins of Year 23—it was copied 
from the solidus—while Constantinople did so only in Year 30. 
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Mint-marks: CONOB gold); (RAVENA, RAVEN, RVEN, RAV (chiefly), RAB, RA, A 
(see below) on the copper. 

Officina Letters: no true ones. On the gold, the terminal reverse letters on the 
early coins seem usually to be dates, either real or immobilized, but some may 
be identification or control marks whose significance is unknown. The same is 
true of the letters or symbols in the field of the later coins (Table on pp. 122-3). 
On the copper, A, A, and @ in the space below the M seem to be purely decora- 
tive in character; cf. the use of an € in the same position (doubling the date 
Anno quinto) on a follis of Maurice (Vol. I, p. 371, No. 290). A or A is the sign 
usually used; it had served the same function on Roman gold and copper in 
the sixth century when the mint was not subdivided into officinae. It sometimes 
has the form A and as such appears on a half follis of Year 21 of Heraclius 
instead of a specifically Ravennate mint-mark.T occurs only on an early follis of 
Year I of Phocas (p. 205, No. 131); if the coin is authentic—this is not certain— 
it was presumably due to the mechanical copying of a Constantinopolitan 
reverse with this officina letter. © is used instead of A under Constantine IV; 
it is conceivably a deformation of A, but since © also occurs on some of the 
contemporary gold coinage it may have had some specific connotation whose 
meaning escapes us. 


SPAIN (CARTHAGENA ?) 843 


A rare group of tremisses, starting with Justinian and ending with Heraclius, 
can be assigned with confidence to Spain, the southern part of which was 
occupied by Justinian in the 550’s and not finally lost to the Visigoths till the 
620’s. All specimens whose provenance is known come from Spanish collections 
-—several from one formed at Malaga—-and two occurred in an important hoard 
of early Visigothic coins found near Madrid, They are of spread flan and of 
progressively poor metal, like Visigothic coins; they are also stylistically 
uniform, with marked peculiarities in letter forms, and the types used under 
Maurice, Phocas, and Heraclius are different from those of other tremisses of 
these emperors. They are represented in the Dumbarton Oaks Collection by 
one coin of Phocas and one of Heraclius (Pls. vil. 136, XxX. 312). Their exact 
mint is uncertain, but it was probably Carthagena. 


C. COUNTERMARKS® 


Countermarking in Byzantine numismatics is practically limited to the 
seventh century. Four groups of countermarks, three from Sicily and one from 
84a Grierson, ‘‘Una ceca bizantina en Espaiia,”’ Numario Hispanico, 4 (1956), 305-14. 


85 This section is based on material I have been collecting for some time for a study of the subject. 
I hope to set it out at greater length elsewhere. 
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Cyprus, are fairly common; the others are much rarer and have not yet been 
properly studied.8® Apart from the Sicilian ones, which are elaborate, the 
countermarks are normally simple, taking the form of an imperial monogram®? 
impressed on one face of the coin with a circular or slightly oval-headed die. 
Most of them are placed indifferently on either the obverse or the reverse, but 
in some series their position was carefully regulated. They are virtually con- 
fined to folles; isolated specimens occur on half folles, but evidently only by 
accident. A table of the countermarks known to me is given on p. 55, but com- 
ments are necessary on some of the details. 

Countermarks A-C. These differ from the others in a number of respects. 
They are stamped on both sides of the coin, with obverse and reverse types, 
involving carefully designed imperial busts as well as an imperial monogram. 
They all include a mint-mark, and Countermark A is always positioned so that 
the SCL obliterates—i.e. replaces—the previous mint-mark. They are very 
common, and it is clear that they were imposed on all folles, or at least on all 
folles of certain types, circulating in the island. It is argued elsewhere (below, 
p. 236ff.) that the dies for Countermarks A and B were made at Catania, but 
that A was probably imposed at various localities in Sicily and B was imposed 
centrally on newly imported issues from Constantinople. As for Countermark 
C, it was probably imposed on the coins at Constantinople before they were 
dispatched to the West. 

Countermark D. This normally occurs only on the ‘Family Coinage’ of 
Maurice struck at Cherson,®* but there is a specimen of it at Dumbarton Oaks 
on a Cherson coin of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine (below, p. 381, No. 
311). It is always placed on the lower part of the obverse, usually beside the 
standing figure on the right but sometimes between the two figures. It has 
recently been studied by Dr. Golenko, who argues from the find evidence that 
it originated at Bosporos (Kerch), not at Cherson, and that the monogram 
should be read as a malformed B (for Bosporos) and not as a monogram of 
Heraclius. The Bosporos origin seems to me acceptable, but the monogram is 
clearly that of Heraclius.®° 


86 Almost the only published material is in the accounts of two Cypriote hoards: A. H. S, Megaw, 
“A Seventh Century Byzantine Hoard,” Report of the Department of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1937-39 
(Nicosia, 1951), 210-11, and A.I. Dikigoropoulos, ‘‘A Byzantine Hoard from Kharcha, Cyprus,” 
NC, 16 (1956), 255-65. 

87 Cf. below, pp. 107-11 

8 E.g. Vol. I. 375, No. 303.2. 

8° K. V. Golenko, ‘‘Gegenstempel auf Chersoner Miinzen des Maurikios Tiberios,’’ Hamburger 
Beitrige zuy Numismatik, 18/19 (1964-5), 5-13; Grierson, ‘‘The Crimean Countermarks of Heraclius,’’ 
NC’, 6 (1966), 221-4. Golenko proposes to assimilate it to a newly discovered countermark, with the 
letter B, on a Constantinopolitan follis of Tiberius III. The two seem to me quite different, both in 
their actual appearance and in the types of coin on which they occur. 
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TABLE 8 


SEVENTH-CENTURY COUNTERMARKS 





Emperor and Coins on which 


Class Form Place 

















Approximate Date Normally Found 

A __ | HERACLIUS(610-41) 

c.620 Bust of H. “Sicily” Pre-539 folles 
and #; sci with profile bust 

B c.631 Two busts, H. | “Sicily” Heraclian folles, 

w. short Years 20 and 21 
beard; SCL 

Cc 631/41 Two busts, H. | “Sicily” Heraclian folles, 

w. long Years 21 ff. 
beard; # sc 

D 613/41 R Bosporos_ | Folles of Cherson 

E 610/13 & & F ? Folles of Maurice (or 
earlier) 

F 630/41 & OF ? Heraclian folles, 
Year 20, sometimes 
ones previously 
cmkd w. E 

HERACLIUS, 
HERACLIUS CON- 
STANTINE or 
HERACLONAS 
G 64x (2) wpe wpe ? As F 
HERACLIUS CON- 
STANTINE, HERAC- 
LONAS (CONSTAN- 
TINE), or CON- 
STANS II 

H 641 (?) nf ? Heraclian folles, 
Years 20 and 21, 
sometimes ones 
already cmkd w. G 

I CONSTANTINE Iv 

(668-85) EX Cyprus Folles of Constans II 
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Countermark E. The precise form of this is variable; the C to the left is some- 
times joined to the cross-bar at its end, sometimes only part of the way along 
it; the letter at the top is normally an R but sometimes only a P. A group of 
eight coins countermarked in this fashion, one of them a follis of Tiberius II 
and the remainder folles of Maurice, occurred in a hoard of 136 coins found in 
1942 at Malha, a village formerly southwest of Jerusalem but by now absorbed 
into the city.% The hoard was apparently buried in 630 or 631, the last coins 
in it being of Year 20 of Heraclius, but the bulk of its contents dated from 
before 614, i.e. from before the Persian conquest of Palestine. Countermark E 
occurs on an Antiochene follis of Maurice at Dumbarton Oaks (below, p. 382, 
No. 313), and traces of it are visible as part of the undertypes on folles of 
Heraclius of Year 20 (below, p. 383, Nos. 314-315); an early follis of Constans 
II (No. 67a.1) is also overstruck on an earlier coin of uncertain identity which 
bore this countermark. I have seen a number of other specimens in various 
collections. It must date from the very beginning of Heraclius’ reign, for a 
follis of Cyzicus of his Year 3 in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, has been 
overstruck on an already countermarked coin. 

Countermark F. This is not very different in appearance from the preceding 
countermark, but the monogram is slightly larger and bolder and always lacks 
the C attached to the crossbar in Countermark E. The letter at the top is 
usually but not invariably R. The countermark normally occurs on Heraclian 
folles of Year 20 and cannot be much later than this in date, for a follis of 
Year 22 at Dumbarton Oaks (p. 297, No. 107a.1) is overstruck on a coin already 
bearing it. It sometimes occurs on coins of Year 20 which are themselves over- 
struck on coins bearing Countermark E, e.g. a specimen in Mr. P. J. Donald’s 
collection and another (from Beyrouth) in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Countermark G. This ‘‘cross’’ monogram represents a complete departure 
from the varying types of Heraclian “‘bar’’ monograms used for previous 
countermarks, and it is consequently possible that it should be attributed to 
Heraclius Constantine or Heraclonas, not to Heraclius himself.* It occurs only 
on Heraclian folles of Years 2off. and must be later than Year 23, for it is 
found on a follis of this date in Mr. Whitting’s collection. The only example at 
Dumbarton Oaks is as the earlier of two countermarks on a coin of Year 20 
subsequently stamped with Countermark H, but it is so worn that almost no 
details can be made out (below, p. 511, No. 211). There was a very clear speci- 
men, illustrated on the plate, in the Kharcha hoard (No. 28). 

°° I am grateful to Mr. A. Spaer, who acquired most of the Malha hoard, for having allowed me to 
study it and make use of its material. 

® Also on No. 19 of the Kharcha hoard, but there the earlier monogram is described as indecipherable. 

® This is not necessarily the case, however, for the monograms of Heraclius on silver plate are 


regularly of the ‘‘cross’’ type and very similar to this, though not quite identical with it. See E. C. 
Dodd, Byzantine Silver Stamps (Washington, 1961), p. 14 and Table I. 
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Countermark H. This is a cross monogram evidently related to G but involving 
the letters KWNT, which could stand equally well for Heraclius Constantine, 
Heraclonas (Constantine), or Constans II. It occurs only on Heraclian folles of 
Years 20 ff., sometimes alone (Kharcha hoard No. 55, illustrated) but also on coins 
already stamped with Countermark G. There is a specimen at Dumbarton Oaks 
(p. 511, No. 211) with the earlier countermark almost illegible, and a much better 
one at Brussels, with both countermarks clear but Countermark H much fresher 
than Countermark G. The specimen at Brussels came from Syria or Lebanon. 

Countermark I. This countermark consists of a monogram with the letters 
KWT regularly used as a subsidiary element in their coin types by emperors 
named Constantine from Heraclius Constantine onward. As a countermark it 
is most frequently found on folles of Constans II and is consequently referred 
to as the countermark of this emperor, coins bearing it being normally cata- 
logued under the coinage of his reign.®? It also occurs on coins of Constantine 
IV, however, and though in some cases the evidence is ambiguous there are 
others on which it is clear that the countermark is later than the Constantinian 
main type (e.g. Catalogue, p. 542, No. 37.4, W. XXXVII. 2, and a specimen of 
Constantine IV at Berlin). The countermark must in consequence be attributed 
to Constantine IV, not to Constans II, as Wroth indeed realized (p. 267, n. 2). 
Its place of origin was Cyprus, for specimens are rare outside the island, and 
two Cypriote hoards, one discovered in 1858—it was this that supplied most of 
the folles of Constans II in the British Museum—and the other found in 1927 
during the Swedish excavations at Soli, consisted entirely of them. 

A number of problems are raised by the countermarks. For many of them, 
which have no mint-mark and cannot be associated, as can those of the Crimea 
and Cyprus, with a particular locality, there is that of their place of origin. For 
all of them there is their purpose—or rather, their purposes, for these may not 
always have been identical. Countermarking is essentially a way by which a 
mint saves itself money. It is a substitute for the complete restriking of a 
coin, and even though a Byzantine mint did not go to much expense in this 
matter—it preferred to overstrike old coins rather than melt them down and 
prepare fresh flans—countermarking would still be a simpler and quicker 
process. Its objects may be either economic or political. It can be used for 
raising or lowering the value of coins or for prolonging their life, for distinguish- 
ing between good and bad issues, for giving the status of legal tender to 


%8 This was almost inevitable in the case of the British Museum material, for most of the folles of 
Constans II came from a Cypriote hoard and it would not have been possible to describe his coinage 
properly if the countermarked specimens had been relegated to Constantine IV’s reign. The arrange- 
ment is in any case convenient and has been followed here. 

4 J. Leicester Warren, ‘‘On Some Coins of Constans II and His Sons, Discovered in the Island of 
Cyprus,”’ NC?, x (1861), 42-55; A. Westholm, ‘‘A Hoard of Bronze Coins of Constans II,’’ Nordisk 
Numismatisk Arsskvift, 1940, pp. 137-47. 
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obsolete or foreign coin. It can be used by a legitimate ruler to mark his acces- 
sion or some change in his position or title, by a local authority to reinforce 
the acceptability of coin that for some reason has fallen into disrepute, by a 
rebel to advertise his name and aspirations. Many of the normal objects of 
countermarking are irrelevant to seventh-century conditions, but at least some 
of them should apply. 

The Sicilian and Cypriote countermarks stand apart from the rest, in that 
they are common and were evidently applied to large numbers of coins. Sicily 
and Cyprus, moreover, are both islands, so that their subsidiary coinage could 
be easily controlled, and it would have been quite possible for the adminis- 
tration in both cases to have ordered a general countermarking of folles in 
circulation and make only such coins legal tender after a specified date. This, 
it seems most likely, was what was done. If such an order went into effect in 
Sicily at the time of the first countermarking, that of early sixth-century 
coins, it would explain the otherwise pointless countermarking of later coins 
fresh from the mint and the issue of coins under Heraclonas with a mint-mark 
which is an obvious imitation of a countermark. 

The Cypriote countermarks seem to have had an economic motive, for they 
were imposed on light folles of Constans II at a time when Constantine IV 
was in process of introducing a much heavier coin. Since the countermark of 
Constantine includes a conspicuous K, which could double as a mark of value, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the countermarking was intended to 
devalue the copper, making half folles out of the folles of Constans II. Such an 
interpretation is borne out by the fact that the new Constantinopolitan half 
folles and decanummia bear the old marks of value as well as the new ones, 
coins with K having to one side a small M and coins with | a small K, and that 
when the countermark was inadvertently stamped on a coin of Constantine 
IV, it was on a half follis and not on a follis that this was done (W. 319, No. 36). 

The same explanation can hardly be valid for the Sicilian countermarks. 
The coins bearing Countermark A are all heavy folles weighing in general 
c. 14-16 g. It is conceivable that the countermarking was connected with the 
decline in the weight of the follis, for at some point the metallic value of the 
heavier coins must have come to exceed their nominal worth and private 
persons would have begun to melt them down in consequence. That this 
occurred in the early seventh century is suggested by the structure of some 
eastern hoards of the early Heraclian period which contain large numbers of 
early sixth-century coins (folles with profile busts) but few of the later years of 
Justinian or of his immediate successors, as if the coins struck from 539 on- 
ward had been in large measure withdrawn from circulation.® Local authorities 


% E.g. the Khirbet Dubel hoard of 1928 from Mt. Carmel (C. Lambert, ‘‘A Hoard of Byzantine 
Coins,” Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine, 1 [1932], 55-68). 
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in Sicily might well have tried to anticipate such action by calling in all folles 
for countermarking, withdrawing altogether the heavier folles of Justinian 
with facing bust, and putting back into circulation, duly countermarked, only 
the earlier folles with profile busts. The difficulty of such an hypothesis is 
that folles of 498-539, though lighter than those of 539-65, are in general 
heavier than the coins struck after Justinian’s death, and if the suggested 
reason were valid one would have expected these to have been singled out for 
countermarking rather than the coins with profile bust. The only advantage of 
the latter is that they would have been more easily recognized and dealt with 
by the workmen who actually performed the operation. It cannot be said that 
the problem has yet been satisfactorily solved. 

The explanation of the Crimean countermarking is also obscure. The Crimea 
is not, like Sicily and Cyprus, an island, but its circumstances were not wholly 
different and a circulating medium limited to countermarked coins could have 
been created just as easily. But there is no good reason for supposing that the 
countermarking there was on a comparable scale, so that a straightforward 
economic explanation is hard to accept. Dr. Golenko suggests that Bosporan 
civic pride may have been involved, but while this consideration would carry 
some weight if the countermark had been the letter B it can scarcely affect 
one consisting of an ordinary Heraclian monogram. 

The minor countermarks remain a complete puzzle. Their mint or mints are 
for the moment unidentifiable. The occurrence of only isolated specimens in 
large Cypriote hoards at least allows one to exclude Cyprus as their place of 
origin, for if they had been struck in the island they would have been better 
represented. Anywhere else in the Near East is possible. Syria, Lebanon, or 
Palestine is the most probable region, for a number of specimens I have seen 
in private collections are known to have come from one or another of these 
countries. One is naturally tempted to associate their occurrence with the 
circumstances of the Persian War—they might have served as a means of 
reaffirming imperial authority in cities or districts recaptured from the enemy— 
but in that case one would expect them to be commoner than they are. Counter- 
mark E, found mainly on coins of Maurice and dating from the very opening 
of Heraclius’ reign, may have a purely political explanation, perhaps taking 
the place of a regular Heraclian coinage from the now closed mint of Antioch. 
Any economic reason behind the later ones is scarcely conceivable, for most of 
them occur on the reformed coinage of Years 20 and 21 and there can be no 
question of their either increasing the value of the coins or facilitating the 
withdrawal of heavy earlier issues by the mint. A complication is the frequent 
occurrence of coins bearing two countermarks, for their state of wear shows 
that these were imposed at separate times, and frequently it is clear that the 
coins were restruck with a new type between the two occasions. This would imply 
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that the coins were countermarked in some locality, subsequently brought to 
Constantinople for restriking, and then returned to the same locality and in 
due course countermarked afresh. If the second countermarking were done at 
Constantinople, as seems to have been the case for the final ‘‘Sicilian’” counter- 
marking,®® the improbability which this seems to involve would be slightly 
reduced. Possibly there really was a tendency for consignments of coins 
reaching Constantinople from a particular part of the Empire to be kept to- 
gether, perfunctorily restruck, and then returned to the same place. We know 
so little about the working of the mints that such a procedure certainly cannot 
be ruled out. 


D. IMITATIONS 


Coins are sometimes described as “‘barbarous’’ or classed as ‘‘contemporary 
imitations’ without the reader being given any very precise idea of what such 
terms may mean. In practice they are often a scholar’s way of sitting on the 
fence: they imply that the particular coins appear to be neither regular issues 
nor modern forgeries but that the writer is uncertain as to how they can best 
be assigned. There is, however, a theoretical difference between the terms, 
for “contemporary imitation” usually implies a counterfeit, issued within the 
Empire by some private person with intent to deceive, while “barbarous” 
covers legitimate issues of contemporary political authorities outside the im- 
perial frontiers but imitating imperial types. This was a regular practice in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, as it has been at many other periods of history, 
and it does not normally have any political overtones. The imitation of By- 
zantine coin types by Franks or Arabs did not imply any recognition of Byzan- 
tine authority; advantage was simply being taken of the fact that since such 
coins circulated widely and enjoyed a good reputation, imitations of them 
would be more readily acceptable than would coins having unfamiliar inscrip- 
tions and types. It is also possible that local authorities sometimes indulged in 
semi-official minting to make good local shortages of coin, especially of small 
change, or for some other reason. 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, when the western half of the Empire 
was in process of occupation by different Germanic peoples, the great majority 
of “barbarous” coins consist of solidi and tremisses, in the later stages pre- 
ponderantly the latter.%’ They can be classified on the evidence of style and 
provenance, and we are often able to ascribe whole groups of imitations to 
particular peoples and in some cases to quite limited areas in the lands these 


%6 See below, pp. 257-8. 

” The best general guide to these coinages is P. Le Gentilhomme, ‘‘Le monnayage et la circulation 
monétaire dans les royaumes barbares en Occident (Ve-VIIIe siécles),”” RN®, 7 (1943), 46-112; 8 
(1944), 13-59. 
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occupied. There was also a certain amount of imitation for jewelry, solidi and 
medallions being mainly favored for such purposes. Silver was comparatively 
little imitated, copper scarcely at all. In the last quarter of the sixth century 
the pseudo-imperial tremisses were in process of replacement by the ‘‘national’’ 
coinages of the Visigoths and the Franks in Spain and Gaul respectively, but 
a new crop of imitations had begun in Italy, where pseudo-imperial Lombard 
coinage was to flourish from c. 570 down to the introduction of a ‘‘national’’ 
coinage by Cunincpert (688-700). There was also, in the late sixth century, a 
strange revival of the use of the name of contemporary Byzantine emperors 
(mainly Maurice and Heraclius) on the coinage of a group of south French mints 
centering on Arles and Marseilles, but the exact nature of this very distinctive 
coinage remains uncertain.®* None of the Germanic peoples was interested in 
imitating the larger denominations of copper, which had never circulated in 
Gaul or Spain anyway, and copies that exist—sixth-century specimens are not 
uncommon®—must be regarded as the work of counterfeiters, working for the 
most part within the Empire. 

In the seventh century the great Arab conquests had similar consequences, 
but the pattern of metals involved was entirely different. There was little 
imitating of Byzantine gold coinage; apparently large supplies of imperial 
coins were available in the occupied provinces or arrived by way of tribute, 
and the Muslims had at first few scruples over using coins marked with Chris- 
tian symbols. The only exceptions are late and transitional: rare copies of ‘‘two 
bust” and “three figure’ solidi of Heraclius struck in Syria, much commoner 
ones of the Carthaginian ‘‘two bust” solidi struck in North Africa.!°! Copper, 
on the other hand, was imitated on a vast scale. The Egyptian issues were 
anonymous, with blundered designs and mint-names,! and so were the earliest 


% S,E. Rigold, ‘‘An Imperial Coinage in Southern Gaul in the Sixth and Seventh Centuries,” 
NC®, 14 (1954), 93-133; P. Grierson, ‘‘The ‘Patrimonium in illis partibus’ and the Pseudo-Imperial 
Coinage in Frankish Gaul,’’ RBN, 105 (1959), 95-111. 

% Cf. A. R. Bellinger, ‘‘Byzantine Notes 2: Barbarous Folles of Justin I,’’ MN,. 12 (1966), 
87-90. 

100 The standard work on Arab-Byzantine coinage is now J. Walker, A Catalogue of the Arab- 
Byzantine and Post-Reform Umaiyad Coins [in the British Museum] (London, 1956), to be supplemented 
by G.C. Miles, ‘‘The Earliest Arab Gold Coinage,” MN, 13 (1967), 205-29. 

101 An earlier imitation has been published as Persian: J. Lafaurie, ‘‘Imitation d’un solidus de 
Phocas frappée par les Sassanides,’’ Bulletin de la Société frangaise de numismatique, 19 (1964), 412-15. 
Miles believes it to be Arab (art. cit., 207), as I do also. 

102 Above, p. 42. The distinction between official Byzantine issues and later imitations is not 
always easy to make. Only where a definite non-Byzantine motif is introduced, as on a coin published 
by Tolstoi (Pl. 60, No. 142, as Constantine IV) on which the globus cruciger held by the emperor is 
replaced by a palm branch, can one be sure that an imitation is involved. Wroth and Tolstoi probably 
attributed too much to the Byzantines, the older tendency having been in the other direction. Cf. the 
Marquis de Lagoy, ‘‘Attribution de quelques médailles inédites au monnayage primitif des Arabes a 
Alexandrie,’”” RN*, 4 (1859), 233-41. 
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ones of Syria and Palestine, but these were very soon replaced by coins bearing 
the names of all the more important towns, normally bilingually in Greek and 
Arabic and without any reference to the authority of the caliph. The models 
were normally coins with one, two, or three standing figures or with a facing 
bust; less usual are copies having a seated figure, holding cruciform scepter 
and globus cruciger, or two seated figures, these being imitated from folles of 
Justin II and Sophia. The reverses were at first an M or M, surrounded by 
garbled remains of inscription and date; later there was a pillar on steps, with 
a circle halfway up or a globus at the summit, which was based on, but delib- 
erately altered from, the cross potent on steps of the Byzantine solidus. It 
was suggested some years ago that Arab-Byzantine transitional types, where 
the mint name is not specifically in Arabic, should be regarded as official 
Byzantine issues, and that Damascus should be added to the list of mints of 
Heraclius and Caesarea in Cappadocia to those of Constans II. A substantial 
increase in the number of known types has shown this to be out of the ques- 
tion,1%* and it is now generally agreed that all the coins should be regarded as 
Arabic, or at least as non-Byzantine. I am myself inclined to believe that the 
striking of imitations of the folles of Justin and Sophia bearing the name of 
Scythopolis,! which are generally heavier than the others and are copied from 
an older model, may have begun during the Persian occupation. 

There remain large numbers of folles, usually imitations of those of Herac- 
lius or Constans II, whose status is ambiguous. They may be bungled counter- 
feits, or they may have been issued by some local authority in newly conquered 
provinces. Their irregular character is sometimes shown by incompetent work- 
manship, sometimes by impossible combinations of types. This last is a very 
common feature, since the die-sinkers were mainly interested in using well- 
preserved models for each face of the coin, and apparently in a very mixed 
circulating medium it was a matter of indifference whether these matched cor- 
rectly or not.t°6 Heraclian coins of Cyprus seem to have been particularly 
subject to imitation, even before their obverse type became the model for the 
regular Arab-Byzantine folles of Tiberias. Some of those of the reign of Herac- 
lius have been noted in the Catalogue,” and others exist which are linked 

103 R, Cottevieille-Giraudet, ‘Note sur les monnaies byzantines du Cabinet des Médailles publiées 
par H. Lavoix comme musulmanes,” RN‘, 37 (1934), 210-19. 

104 Cf. Walker, op. cit., xviii ff. 

105 Walker, pp. 1-2, 44. Walker first published these as Byzantine (‘‘A New Byzantine Mint, and 
Some Early Umaiyad Bronze Coins,” NC®, 15 [1935], 120-6), but subsequently accepted them as 
Arabic; see A. R. Bellinger, Coins from Jerash, 1928~1934 (NNM, 81, New York, 1938), pp. 14-20. I 
have seen further specimens of this rare series, of which there is in the Bibliothéque Nationale an 
unpublished half follis. 

108 Tt is also possible that mixing the types gave some protection against the charge of counter- 


feiting. This has been the case in other historical periods. 
10? P. 232, and p. 331, No. 184a.3. 
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with Heraclonas (facing bust),!°° Constans II (standing figure)! or mixed 
Heraclonas-Constans II (bearded bust)#° obverses. The Soli excavations in- 
cluded an imitation of a coin of Cyzicus with a mixed Heraclonas-Constans II 
obverse and a Heraclian reverse. Tolstoi published (as Constans II) a coin of 
Heraclonas with CHK or CNK in the exergue,"? which links up (a) with one 
published by Cordero di San Quintino having an obverse of Class 8 and a 
reverse more or less corresponding to Class 5b, but with CNK in place of a 
date,"8 (b) with one published by Sherborn in 1925 having a similar obverse 
and a reverse dated Year g with NK[ in the exergue,* and (c) with two of 
Heraclius having °CNK° in the exergue, one of them in the Tel Bissé hoard!® 
and a second, sharing the reverse die of the first, which I have seen in a private 
collection in Arlington, Virginia.“® In none of these cases have we to do with 
official issues; the coins are blundered imitations with mint-marks compounded 
from CON, NIK, and THE4P’. 

Italian imitations occur at first in both gold and silver, later only in the gold. 
They create a number of problems which the numismatist is at the moment in 
no position to solve. The two main series of autonomous Lombard coins, those 
of north Italy and Tuscany, imitated from the tremisses of Maurice and 
Heraclius respectively, are in the seventh century distinct in appearance from 
the imperial issues of Ravenna and can be identified without difficulty. The 
same is true of Beneventan coinage from the time of Justinian II onward, 
when the solidi and tremisses have the duke’s initial in the field. But earlier 
Beneventan issues, issues (if any existed) of the dukes of Spoleto, and irregular 
Lombard imitations cannot be satisfactorily distinguished from the regular 
Roman, Ravennate, and Neapolitan coins of Constantine IV and his successors. 


108 D. B. Waage, Antioch-on-the-Orontes, IV, 2: Greek, Roman, Byzantine and Crusaders’ Coins 
(Princeton, 1952), No. 2254. Cf. also Nos. 2253 and 2255. 

10° There is a specimen in the Museum of the American Numismatic Society. En touto nika coins 
were in general much imitated; cf. Waage, Nos. 2256-60. 

u0 J. F. Lhotka, ‘‘Two Unpublished Byzantine Coins,” The Numismatist, 72 (1959), 1512-13; 
P. Grierson, ‘‘Comments on Two Unpublished Byzantine Coins,” ibid., 73 (1960), 147-9. I there 
suggested that the muling of types was due to overstriking, but contemporary imitation now seems 
to me more likely. 

11 A, Westholm, ‘‘A Hoard of Bronze Coins of Constans II,’’ Nordisk Numismatisk Arsskrift, 1940, 
p. 142 (No. 49), 144. Westholm’s reading of the obverse inscription is not borne out by his illustration, 
and the date he proposes (Year 4) is impossible, for [ cannot be interpreted as 4. 

u2 T, 135. He acquired the coin in Italy, and suggested that CHK might perhaps be interpreted 
as ZikeAla. 

U3 Delle monete dell’imperatore Giustiniano II, Pl. v. 4 (Munich). 

14 C, Davies Sherborn in N. Circ., 33 (1925), 117. The coin is now in the British Museum. Sherborn 
attributed it to Nicomedia. 

us FE, Leuthold, ‘‘Monete bizantine rinvenute in Siria,” RIN, 54-5 (1952-3), pp. 44 and 47, note 
15. The first © before CNK has been separated from ANN[O]. The hoard contained several other 
contemporary imitations of varying degrees of crudeness; cf. Pl. vil. 11, 13, 14. 

u6 The coin was acquired at Bahrein from a dealer having Syrian connections. 
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There also exist imitations from Central Europe, usually of solidi of Heraclius 
and of Constans II and occurring in silver as well as in gold, which have been 
attributed to the Avars, but these form a byway of Dark Age numismatics 
which up to the present has scarcely been explored.” 

The treatment of imitations in the Catalogue has not been entirely consist- 
ent. Regular Arab-Byzantine coins have naturally been excluded, as has the 
western pseudo-imperial gold of the Franks, Visigoths, and Lombards, since 
they form no part of the collection. Coins whose nature is ambiguous have 
normally been included when they present any points of interest, but have 
sometimes been placed in the text, sometimes only referred to in footnotes. 
In either case attention has been drawn to their anomalous features and ir- 
regular character, but seventh-century mint standards were so low that some 
coins which are really imitations may have inadvertently been treated as 
normal products of imperial mints. 

u7 6), Gohl, ‘‘Imitations barbares de monnaies d’or romaines et byzantines de Constantin Ier et II, 
de Tibére II Constantin et d’Heraclius,”’ Numizmatikai Kézlony, 5 (1906), 90-2; E. Jénas, ‘Monnaies 


du temps des Avares en Hongrie,’’ Demareteion, 1 (1935), 130-6. Cf. also the works of Csallany and 
Huszar cited below, pp. 135, 136. 


IV. TYPES AND INSCRIPTIONS 


A. GENERAL FEATURES 


The external features of Byzantine coinage in the seventh century show it 
to have been in a state of transition. It does not yet present the aspects that 
one associates with the coinage of the Macedonian period, still less with that 
of the Comnenids, but it has moved a long way from its classical antecedents. 
It is not yet a coinage characterized by representations of Christ, the Virgin, 
or the saints; the emperor does not normally appear as a standing figure in 
jeweled robes, whether alone or receiving his crown from the Virgin or Christ 
or in the company of a patron saint; silver and copper coin types do not 
involve inscriptions in several lines across the field, as they do from the eighth 
and ninth centuries respectively to the eleventh; the inscriptions and imperial 
titles are not yet in Greek. Because representations of Christ or the saints are 
not in general use the imperial effigy still occupies the place of honor on the 
obverses of the coins; it has not yet been relegated to a secondary position on 
the reverses. Scyphate coinage with all its complexities is still far in the future. 

On the other hand, the seventh century saw the end of four deeply rooted 
traditions of ancient coinage—the profile bust, the representation of the em- 
peror in military costume, the use of the figure of Victory as a reverse type, 
the presence of a wreath—and it saw the disintegration of the Roman imperial 
titles in the form in which they had existed since the fourth century, with the 
emperor’s name prefaced by DN (Dominus Noster) and followed by PF (Pius 
Felix) or PPAVG (Perpetuus Augustus). It also saw the introduction of the 
first Greek inscriptions (d&vavéwors, év tovts vika) under Heraclonas and 
Constans II and of the effigy of Christ under Justinian II, though neither 
were immediately followed up by these emperors’ successors. It saw the 
introduction of the standing figure of the emperor as an obverse type, though 
as yet mainly on the copper and representing a trend which was to be tempo- 
rarily reversed in the eighth century. The use of the effigy of Christ by 
Justinian IT resulted in the figure of the emperor being moved to the reverse of 
the coins, but already before this the later coinage of Constans II had seen a 
blurring of the distinction between obverse and reverse which made the 
transition less sharp and probably less meaningful than some scholars have 
thought it. 
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These features, insofar as they are required for a better understanding of 
the coinage, will be examined more closely in the paragraphs that follow. Here 
it is only necessary to summarize the features marking the end of ancient 
coinage and explain the significance of the obverse or reverse placing of the 
imperial effigy. 

The profile bust, with a characterized portrait of the emperor, had been 
one of the most distinctive—and distinguished—features of Roman coinage in 
the great days of the Principate. In the fourth century the profile portrait 
began to lose its individuality, often being displaced by a facing or three- 
quarters facing bust which could well display the majesty of the imperial office 
but did not lend itself to portraiture. This tendency was steadily accentuated, 
first in the East and more slowly in the West, till by the end of the sixth century 
a profile bust, with no element of portraiture at all,48 survived only on the 
fractional coinage of gold and copper and on silver coinage in the West." In 
the seventh century it disappeared first from the copper, later from the silver, 
and finally from the gold, its last use in the East being on semisses and tremisses 
struck by Justinian II at the very beginning of his reign. Class IT of his coinage 
replaced it by a facing bust, and facing figures thenceforward monopolized 
imperial representations on the coinage of Constantinople. 

Another feature of the traditional Roman representation of the emperor, 
greatly accentuated in the period of the Dominate, was its military character; 
this was, after all, inherent in the name and nature of the office itself. The 
characteristic three-quarter facing bust of the fifth and sixth centuries showed 
the emperor wearing cuirass and helmet, armed with spear and shield; the 
characteristic profile bust showed him in cuirass and paludamentum. Already 
in the sixth century these traditions were breaking down. On facing busts the 
helmet was replaced by a crown, the spear by a globus cruciger, the shield by 
a paludamentum; on profile busts the decoration on the emperor’s shoulder 
sometimes suggests that the die-sinker had in mind a chlamys worn over a 
tunic, not a paludamentum worn over a cuirass. Heraclius formally replaced 
cuirass and paludamentum by a chlamys on his solidi and folles, and though 
he later reverted to military costume on his copper his gold was allowed to 
retain its civilian character. His successors followed in his footsteps, and 
though Constantine IV and later Tiberius III reverted to an armored bust 
their example was not followed, and even on the copper military represen- 
tations of the emperor came to an end. Henceforward, on Byzantine coinage 
until the eleventh century, the emperor was to wear civil costume, either the 


us An exception is formed by some of the semisses and tremisses of Phocas which show him as 
bearded, a trait taken over from the solidi. This feature, immobilized, is also found on rare specimens 
of the same denominations of the opening years of Heraclius’ reign. 

u9 Also, exceptionally, on the large silver medallion of Phocas. 
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chlamys or an adaptation of the loros which had lost all connection with the 
extinct consular office of which it had once been one of the most characteristic 
features. 

The third traditional feature of the coinage which ended in the seventh 
century was the use of Victory as a coin type. Already by the end of the 
fifth century she was virtually the only survivor from the rich profusion of 
pagan imagery which changing taste and the establishment of Christianity had 
combined to eliminate from the coinage. Under Justin I the profile Victory 
had been replaced on the solidus by a facing Angel,!#4 but she continued to 
hold her ground on the less important fractional gold. Tiberius evicted her in 
favor of a cross, but Maurice and Phocas tolerated her return on the semissis 
in the East and the tremissis in the West. This was virtually the end; under 
Heraclius she appears as the main type only on a rare silver coin of Carthage 
(with the surprising inscription Virtus) and as an element in the type, 
standing on a globus crowning the emperor, on some of his ceremonial silver 
coins. After his reign she never appears at all. The Victoria Augus(ti) inscrip- 
tion, however, survived the disappearance of her ‘‘icon,’’ and remained on the 
coins into the eighth century. 

The blurring of the distinction between obverse and reverse is less obvious, 
but it is something of which account has to be taken in all later Byzantine 
numismatics. The traditional practice of scholars has been to treat the side of 
the coin with the imperial effigy as the obverse—i.e. the principal side—but in 
later Byzantine numismatics this is incorrect: the obverse is that with the 
figure of Christ or the Virgin, and the emperor’s effigy is on the reverse. This 
is evident on the gold coins of Justinian II, who first introduced the figure of 
Christ, for the emperor himself is shown holding the symbol of the coin’s 
value—cross potent on steps, cross potent on globe, or simple cross potent — 
which had always characterized the reverse. The officina letter and the mint- 
mark CONOP (for CONOB) which had also customarily appeared on the reverse 
are also now placed on the side with the imperial inscription. The significance 
of this arrangement was justly emphasized by Breckenridge in his study of 
the iconography of Justinian II’s coinage,!** but it should not be overlooked 
that the crowding of imperial effigies had, by the mid-seventh century, made 

120 Cf. A. R. Bellinger and M. A. Berlincourt, Victoria as a Coin Type (NNM, 149. New York, 1962), 
and the careful analysis of Victory types by C. C. Vermeule, Aspects of Victory on Roman Coins, Gems, 
and in Monumental Art (London, 1958). 


121 See Vol. 1, p. 36, note to No. 2. Cf. also A. Voirol, ‘‘Die Wandlung der griechischen Siegesgéttin 
zum christlichen Engel nach antiken Miinzbildern,’”’ Jahvesbericht der Gesellschaft Pro Vindonissa, 
1943/44, PP. 3-20. 

122 As a main coin-type, that is, and not as a subordinate element in it. A figure of Christ had been 
included in the reverse types of the fifth-century marriage solidi of Marcian-Pulcheria and Anastasius- 
Ariadne. 

123 J, D. Breckenridge, The Numismatic Iconography of Justinian II (New York, 1959), 27. 
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it less easy to determine which side of the coin was the more important. Herac- 
lius had already had to acquiesce in coins having no imperial inscription on the 
obverse. Constans II’s last issue of solidi has the distinction between obverse 
and reverse completely confused, for although his effigy occupies one face of 
the coin and those of his sons the other, the old reverse inscription is divided 
into two, CONOB accompanying his sons but VICTORIA AVS4 and the officina 
letter being moved to the obverse. Similarly, on some of his last folles, the 
mark of value, officina letter, and date, all traditionally placed on the reverse, 
have been transferred to the obverse and flank the standing figure of the 
emperor. 


B. IMPERIAL TYPES!*4 


The seventh century saw a number of changes in the way that the emperor 
was represented on the coins. Some resulted from mere changes in fashion, in 
imperial costume and insignia; others arose out of complications of co-ruler- 
ship which had not occurred in the sixth century or had done so only rarely 
and for short periods; others again were consequent on the introduction of 
portraiture under Phocas, for this meant that the emperor could not be repre- 
sented in the same way as a child and as a grown man. 


(1) General Features 


On sixth-century coins the normal obverse type is the emperor’s bust, 
either profile or facing; his standing figure, where it appears at all, is with 
rare exceptions found only on the reverse. Imperial colleagues are normally 
shown seated, e.g. JustinI and Justinian on solidi of their joint reign, Justin II 
and Sophia on their silver coins and folles. Novel types were in large measure 
reserved for the higher denominations; the lower ones tended to carry on with 
traditional designs, which explains the persistence of the profile bust on 
semisses and tremisses and on much of the small change in copper. 

The seventh century saw a great extension in the use of “standing figure” 
types, especially in the copper. The general appearance of this is consequently 
quite different from what it had been earlier. The initiative went back to the 
“family coinage’’ of Maurice from Cherson, with the standing figures of Maurice, 


124 For the background the standard work is A. Grabar, L’Empereuy dans l’art byzantin (Paris, 
1936). On coinage specifically there is M. Restle, Kunst und byzantinische Miinzpragung von Justinian 
I. bis zum Bilderstreit (Athens, 1964), and G. P. Galavaris, ‘‘The Symbolism of the Imperial Costume 
as Displayed on Byzantine Coins,’’ MN, 8 (1958), 99-117. For specific items of costume and insignia 
J. Deér, Der Kaiserornat Friedvichs II. (Berne, 1952), is indispensable—it covers much more than the 
title suggests—and for their earlier history A. Alféldi, ‘‘Insignien und Tracht der rémischen Kaiser,” 
Mitt. d. deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Rim. Abt., 50 (1935), 1-171, and R. Delbrueck, Spdtantike 
Kaiserportrats (Berlin-Leipzig, 1933), are essential. 
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Constantina, and Theodosius. This was copied on folles of Phocas with the 
standing figures of himself and the Empress Leontia. Thenceforward it was 
common on the copper whenever two figures had to be represented. For one 
figure alone it provided a less satisfactory design, usually requiring the filling- 
in of the space on one side or the other with a monogram or date or mark of 
value, or even some purely decorative device. Standing figures were used as 
obverse types on the gold where three emperors were involved, as in the later 
years of Heraclius and of Constans II. Convenience in design was probably the 
determining element in all cases. On coins of Constans II and of Constantine IV 
on which it was felt desirable to show Heraclius and Tiberius on the reverse, 
standing figures could be accommodated better than busts at either side of the 
cross on steps unless (as at Carthage) one was prepared to dispense with an 
inscription. It has sometimes been supposed that the standing figure of Jus- 
tinian II on the reverse of his solidi was dictated by ideological considerations 
—respect for the representation of Christ on the other face of the coin—but his 
second reign saw this representation linked with the bust of Justinian either 
alone or in company with Tiberius, and the real reason for it was the need to 
accommodate the symbol of value (cross on steps, etc.) as well as the imperial 
effigy. Seated figures remain unusual, the one conspicuous exception being the 
hexagrams of Heraclius. Here the explanation was probably what the mint 
regarded as numismatic appropriateness. At the date when the denomination 
was first issued, the solidus had as its obverse type two imperial busts and the 
follis, two standing figures; two seated figures was therefore a natural choice 
for the new denomination in silver. 

The representation of several emperors on the coins raised an important 
question of protocol: how should they be placed in relation to one another? 
The regular practice, in real life as well as in art, was that where two persons. 
were involved, the senior should be on the spectator’s left; where there were 
three, the senior should be in the center, the next senior on the right, and the 
junior on the left. For the existence of such rules there is documentary evidence: 
in a treaty with Justinian, Theodahad undertook to raise no statues of him- 
self alone but only of himself in company with the emperor, who should always 
have the place of honor on his right.1 But the best testimony to their oper- 
ation is provided by the coins. Those of Phocas and Leontia, Heraclius and 
Heraclius Constantine, Constans II and Constantine IV, Constans II’s sons 
Heraclius and Tiberius, and Justinian II and Tiberius show it to hold good for 
pairs of emperors, while where three are concerned and are shown together the 
order (from left to right) is always Martina-Heraclius-Heraclius Constantine, 
Heraclonas-Heraclius-Heraclius Constantine, and Heraclius-Constantine (IV)- 
Tiberius, Heraclonas and Constans II’s youngest son Heraclius being easily 


125 Procopius, De Bello Gothico, i. 6.5. 
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identifiable by their small stature. The only exception to the rule is on coins 
of 608-10 showing the two Heraclii, for here the junior figure is on the left 
and the senior one, larger and sometimes bearded, is on the right. This arrange- 
ment was dictated by the program of the rebels. The younger Heraclius was 
given the place of honor because he was the future emperor, although at the 
date of the coins he was still inferior to his father, the exarch of Africa. 


(2) Imperial Costume 


Neither the identification of the various elements in the imperial costume 
nor the terminology used to describe them are wholly satisfactory. The reasons 
are various: the imprecision of some of the terms themselves, the continued 
employment of a Roman vocabulary which had largely ceased to be relevant, 
and the frequent failure of numismatists to understand the nature of the 
imperial costume and the way in which it was worn. Such failures are not 
without some justification, for the die-sinkers themselves were apt to work 
mechanically, paying little attention to what they were doing and using 
stereotyped “‘cuirass-and-paludamentum”’ busts which took no account of the 
direction in which the emperor was supposed to be looking and were sometimes 
made to serve for empresses as well as for their consorts. In the sixth century 
there are comparatively few problems. Two standard types, varying only 
in detail, were the traditional profile bust with cuirass and paludamentum 
and the three-quarter or fully facing armored bust, wearing cuirass and 
holding a spear—later a globus cruciger—and shield. On rare occasions the 
emperor would be depicted in consular dress. But in the seventh century 
extensive changes occurred: the armored bust, despite an attempted revival 
by Constantine IV, went out of fashion, the chlamys replaced the paluda- 
mentum, and the consular loros, after a long period of eclipse, became a normal 
alternative form of civilian costume. 

Broadly speaking, one may divide the imperial costume on the coins into 
three types: military, civil, and consular. Their characteristic features are 
respectively the cuirass, with or without the paludamentum and largely con- 
cealed by this when it is present, the chlamys, and the loros. Wroth in his 
coin descriptions continued to use the term paludamentum down to the reign 
of Justinian II, when he replaced it by “mantle,” but he allowed that a non- 
military costume might be intended from the reign of Heraclius onwards. This 
is in fact the case, and since the written sources make it plain that the emperor’s 
ceremonial cloak was termed a chlamys, this word is preferable to “mantle.” 
Though the paludamentum and chlamys resembled one another and the broad 
term chlamys covered them both, it is convenient to follow the example of 
John Lydus, writing in the sixth century, and use paludamentum for the 
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military cloak and chlamys for the civil one.!?6 As for the loros, Wroth failed 
to recognize it at all or realize that what he sometimes calls a “‘scarf’’ but 
more often a robe “of lozenge pattern’’ represented the old costume of the 
Roman consuls. 


(a) Military Costume." 


This was mainly depicted in one or other of two ways, on profile busts with 
paludamentum and cuirass and on facing busts with cuirass only. In the late 
sixth century there was a short-lived attempt to combine the two, both palu- 
damentum and cuirass being found with a facing bust. 

What is conventionally termed a profile bust is really something more 
complicated. Only the head is fully profile, turned normally to the right, 
while the bust is three-quarter profile, so that one sees not only the emperor’s 
right shoulder but his chest and part of his left shoulder as well. His costume 
is a cuirass covered with a paludamentum, the latter being a long military 
cloak, purple in color, which was fastened by a fibula at the emperor’s right 
shoulder and hung down nearly to the ankles. 

How much of the cuirass would be left visible by the paludamentum would 
depend upon how the latter was worn, and here the coin designs can only be 
understood with the help of statues, mosaics, and large medallions which show 
rather more than the upper part of the emperor’s bust. Normally there are two 
alternatives. Either the left side of the cloak is simply pushed aside to leave 
the forearm free, so that the emperor can hold a globe or scepter or some 
similar object in his left hand, or the entire left side of the cloak is thrown 
back over the emperor’s left shoulder so that his whole arm is free for some 
similar purpose. In the former case all that will be visible of the cuirass will 
be the upper rim as it passes over the emperor’s right shoulder; below it there 
is usually a border and a series of vertical lines representing the leather strips 
(pteryges)#8 attached to the opening of the cuirass and protecting the shoulder 
and upper right arm. In the latter case the upper part of the left side of the 


126 De magistratibus, ii. 4 (Bonn ed., p. 169): the toAvSapévrov is military, the yAapts what is. 
worn in the Senate. This, admittedly, is antiquarianism: the chlamys would here be the toga. Chlamys 
is regularly used in Greek for a military cloak—yAapls otpotictixt in Diocletian’s Edict on Prices, 
xIx. ia—and an author will use it indifferently for a military cloak and an imperial one (e.g. Julian, 
Letter to the Athenians, in the Loeb ed. of his Works, II. 258, 268). 

127 To the sources cited above, p. 68, note 124, there can be added P. Couissin, Les arvmes romaines 
(Paris, 1926), C. C. Vermeule, ‘‘Hellenistic and Greek Cuirassed Statues,” Berytus, 13 (1959), 1-82, 
and E. H. Kantorowicz, ‘‘Gods in Uniform,” in his Selected Studies (Locust Valley, N. Y., 1965), 
7-24. The illustrations in F. Gnecchi, I medaglioni romani (Milan, 1912), are very helpful, since details 
are usually clearer on large medallions than they are on the coins. 

128 Vermeule and Kantorowicz limit the term pteryges to the metal lappets fringing the openings of 
the cuirass to which the leather strips were attached. It is more generally applied to the leather strips 
themselves. 
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cuirass and the leather strips may be visible as well, though they are not 
always very intelligently designed. A better guide to the die-sinker’s intentions 
in such cases is usually provided by the folds of the cloak, which on the em- 
peror’s left side are shown as more or less vertical, cutting across the lines of 
those running across the chest. These representations were so standard that 
the die-sinkers tended to reproduce them however the emperor’s head might 
be placed, e.g. on silver coins of Justinian where the head is turned to the 
left and on thirty nummus pieces of Tiberius II on which it is facing. 

In contrast with this is the “facing’’ military bust, with head either half- 
right or facing. The standard form of this in the later Empire was introduced 
by Constantius II, dropped by Julian, and revived by Arcadius in 395. After 
some initial fluctuations in the details of the design, this settled down quickly 
into a stereotyped pattern. As one finds it in the fifth century, the bust is 
turned slightly to the left—this is evident from the position of the spear behind 
the emperor’s head and the asymmetrical design of the tunic above the top of 
the breastplate—and the head somewhat to the right. On the left there are 
two vertical lines marking the shoulder strap, usually decorated with a row of 
pellets separated by a wavy line. Across the chest there is a broad band, 
usually decorated with pellets only, and beneath it several rows of cusps which 
are finally simplified into a ladder-like pattern and represent armor formed of 
overlapping metal plates or scales. The shoulder-strap on the right—i.e. that 
which should pass over the emperor’s left shoulder—is concealed by the shield. 
This is circular in shape and slightly convex; since only the upper part of it 
is visible and it is seen partly from the side it has an almost triangular shape 
on the coin. Above the upper band of the cuirass there is what seems to be 
the top of the emperor’s tunic, though the identification is not very certain and 
on one side it looks as if it were a part of the cuirass itself. In his right hand 
the emperor holds a spear across his shoulder. He wears a helmet with frontal 
plume and crest; around it and tied behind is a diadem, the “‘tails’’ of which 
flutter in the left field and which has in front a small circular ornament with 
a trefoil above. 

This type was used with only minor modifications for over a century. As 
time went on the details were less carefully depicted. The design of the breast- 
plate degenerated into a series of wavy lines, and under Justin I the ‘“‘tails” 
of the diadem were dropped and its frontal ornament becomes three widely 
separated pellets. Justinian substituted a globus cruciger for a spear and 
altered the position of the head to correspond with that of the bust, virtually 
facing but turned slightly to the left, so that the crest of the helmet now 
appears to the right of the plume instead of to its left. This modified bust was 
taken over for the copper coinage in 539 and remained in all essentials that 

129 See Vol. I, Pls. x11. 26, LXI. 15. 
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used under Justin II and Tiberius II, though Justin substituted a Victory-on- 
globe for the globus cruciger and Tiberius a crown for the traditional helmet. 
Tiberius, as we have seen, tried to endow his new thirty nummus piece with a 
facing bust involving paludamentum and cuirass, but all the die-sinkers did 
was to provide the old profile bust with a facing head. 

The paludamentum on a cuirassed facing bust without shield was introduced 
by Maurice on his second type of solidus. The result is far from satisfactory. 
The shoulder-strap on the left is concealed by the fibula; the paludamentum 
crosses the body, hiding no more than the top of the breastplate, and makes a 
great hump at the right as it is thrown across the emperor’s shoulder, leaving 
visible beneath it a quite unconvincing representation of the rim of the breast- 
plate and the leather strips on his upper left arm. The type was retained for 
the solidi of Phocas and those of Class I of Heraclius; it was also applied 
sporadically to the copper coinage under Maurice and in the first years of 
Heraclius. It ended in 613, not again to be revived. There was, however, a 
return to the three-quarter facing bust with only a cuirass under Constantine 
IV and Tiberius ITI. 

Constantine IV used three different varieties of this bust in succession. The 
first copied in most respects that of the solidus of the early sixth century on 
which the “‘tails’”’ of the diadem surrounding the helmet were not shown and 
the emperor carried a spear, but it did not revive the traditional shield. Exactly 
how the design of the emperor’s left shoulder and upper arm is to be inter- 
preted is not clear to us, and may not have been clear to the die-sinkers them- 
selves. On a later type (Class III), issued after the mint had evidently taken a 
better look at ancient models, the diadem “‘tails’’ were inserted and the tradi- 
tional shield restored. Finally, on the last coinage of the reign (Class IV), a 
die-sinker of talent was given his head, and the bust, helmet, and face were 
completely redesigned. The ladder-like representation of the cuirass was re- 
placed by a pattern of cusps which gave a better idea of metal scales than the 
fifth century had been able to achieve, and the plume and crest of the helmet 
were improved beyond measure. 

Constantine’s two successors preferred other types of bust, but Tiberius III 
reverted to a facing representation of himself in armor. He wears a crown, not 
a helmet, and holds a spear transversely across the front of his body instead 
of on his shoulder. This type of bust had not been used for the solidus since 
the reign of Anthemius, in the fifth century (467-472), though on the great 
medallion formerly at Paris Justinian is shown holding a spear in front of his 
body. The changed position of the spear made it necessary to provide a design 
for the emperor’s right shoulder, which is effected by cusps, pellets, and curved 
strokes, without any pteryges, in much the same way as the die-sinkers had 
tried to cope with a similar problem under Constantine IV. A rather surprising 
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detail found on some solidi of Sicilian mintage is the placing of the letters Tb 
(for Tiberius) on the emperor’s shoulder. 

This coinage is virtually the last on which a facing armored bust was used at 
Byzantium. Under Leo III an armored bust with spear was considered and 
rejected for the first coinage of gold, but it was briefly retained for the deca- 
nummium. The profile bust with cuirass and paludamentum had disappeared 
in the East some years earlier. It had been continued on semisses and tremisses, 
with virtually no changes in substance but considerable modifications in style, 
down to the reign of Justinian II, who replaced it by the facing bust or standing 
figure of his solidus. It was not revived by his successors. In Sicily it lasted on 
fractional gold a little longer, down to the reign of Philippicus. 

Meanwhile, in the seventh century, full-length representations of the emperor 
in military costume enjoyed a certain vogue, though they were virtually 
limited to the copper. The two most familiar series are the folles of Heraclius 
of 629-31 and much of the coinage of Constans II, to which can be added the 
“standing figure’ type of Tiberius III. The details are clearest on the coins of 
Heraclius, where the emperor wears a cuirass with a fringe of leather flaps 
hanging down to just above the knees; his boots extend up to his calves, and 
since the design of his upper left arm differs from that of the right he is pre- 
sumably intended to be wearing a short cloak, though nothing of this can be 
seen hanging down behind. The emperor’s left hand rests on his hip; sometimes 
the fingers are shown and one can see that he is not grasping the scabbard of a 
sword, as one might have supposed. On the coins of Tiberius III the emperor 
wears a paludamentum, thrown back over his shoulder, over the cuirass; it 
hangs down behind almost to ankle level. 

The arms borne by the emperor require no comment. When he holds a 
shield it has on it the traditional design of the emperor on horseback spearing 
a fallen enemy,!° but the details are usually very much simplified. The helmet 
is a different matter, since one may well question whether it is always intended 
as such or whether it may not represent the crown surmounted by a fan-shaped 
plume of peacock feathers which was called a tufa (totqa). Literary sources 
refer to this as a form of headdress sometimes worn at imperial triumphs, as 
for example by Basil II at the victory celebrations over the Bulgarians, and 
its appearance is known from several records: a fifteenth-century drawing of 
the great equestrian statue of Justinian at Constantinople which no longer 
survives,!*! the folles of Theophilus on which the emperor is shown wearing 

130 This traditional shield design thus forms an exception to the general rule that Byzantine numis- 
matic art avoided the warlike and often gratuitously cruel themes which had bulked so large on late 
Roman coinage. 


131 Cf. P. W. Lehmann, ‘‘Theodosius or Justinian ? A Renaissance Drawing of a Byzantine Rider,” 
Art Bulletin, 41 (1959), 39-57, and the subsequent discussion by Cyril Mango and Mrs. Lehmann on 
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it, an eleventh-century Byzantine silk tapestry at Bamberg showing one being 
offered to the emperor.1*° These have the plumes rising directly either from 
the circle of the crown itself or, in the case of the Bamberg tapestry, from a 
built-up part of this, not from anything that can reasonably be regarded as a 
helmet. 

Anumber of arguments can be advanced in favor of the “‘helmet’”’ of seventh- 
century coins being really a plumed crown: the fact that it is frequently worn 
with a chlamys, not with armor; that the “helmet”’ below it is notably lacking 
in solidity, the plumes apparently coming directly from the circle of the diadem, 
not from a metal head-covering; that there is usually no distinction between 
a crest, running along the top of the helmet, and a frontal plume, as there had 
been on, say, the helmet of Justinian I’s coins. On the other hand, the only 
occurrence of a fan-shaped crest is that on the last coinage of Constantine IV 
(Pl. Xxx. 12a.1-12e), and there its form is due in part to the presence of a 
frontal plume and it clearly surmounts a helmet, not a crown.! Moreover if 
one takes this “reformed” design as a starting point and works backwards, 
it seems to be clear that its predecessors are badly designed helmets, not 
crowns. The earliest of Constantine IV’s armored bust types shows a very low 
crown surmounted by a row of bristles which sometimes include a frontal 
plume (PI. xxxu. 4.1) and sometimes do not (Pl. xxxul. 6c.1). On the latest 
coins of Constans II (Pl. xxv. 42e.1, 43b) there is the same row of bristles, the 
ridge of the helmet having virtually disappeared. Earlier still (Pl. xxiv. 28-30, 
XXV. 31-39, 40-41) the bristles become a “‘crest’”’ and are separated from the 
diadem by room having to be made for a cross on circlet, but there is no 
suggestion of the rounded top of a helmet. This is equally true of the “helmet” 
of Heraclius’ early solidi (Pl. vit. 1-7), which is worn with armor, and which 
has as its parallel what is undoubtedly a helmet on the corresponding issue of 
folles, most clearly on those of Nicomedia and Cyzicus (Pls. xv. 153b.1, XVI. 
167a.I-171a). There seems little doubt, in fact, that a helmet is intended 
throughout, and this is the term applied to it in the Catalogue. 


182 Wroth, II, Pl. xirx. 2, 3. 

183 A. Grabar, ‘‘La soie byzantine de l’évéque Gunther a la cathédrale de Bamberg,” Miinchner 
Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst®, 7 (1956), 7-26, esp. 14-15, 24-5. 

134 Some of the coins (e.g. Pl. xxxu. 14c) have pellets intermingled with the plumes which are 
perhaps intended to represent the ‘‘eyes’’ on peacock feathers. The crest of the helmet is usually shown 
as standing stiffly upwards, only occasionally (Pl. xxx1. 12) as falling backwards, which a horsehair 
crest would do. 

135 It seems in any case possible that the tufa was originally a helmet, and not a crown, decorated 
with peacock feathers—the helmet is clear on the equestrian figure of Justinian I on the Paris medal- 
lion—and that the change to a ‘‘crown”’ was the result of damage done when the headdress to the 
statue fell off during Theophilus’ reign and was put back by a daring steeplejack. Cf. Mango, art. 
cit., p. 352, and Mrs. Lehmann’s reply, pp. 356-7. I share Mr. Mango’s view that the drawing represents 
the statue, not a lost medallion of Theodosius. 
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(b) Civil Costume 


The characteristic civil costume was the chlamys (xAauws), the magnificent 
full-length purple cloak which formed the most important single element in 
the coronation insignia.1** Like the paludamentum, it was fastened by a fibula 
at the emperor’s right shoulder, but it was distinguished from the military 
cloak by the presence of the ornament known as a tablion (taPAiov, tavAiov) 157 
This decoration, in the period that concerns us, consisted of a rectangular 
panel of cloth about a foot square, contrasting in color with that of the chlamys 
itself and richly embroidered, which was fastened to the upper part of the 
chlamys from just below the level of the armpit to the level of the waist. A 
second tablion, for the most part invisible in frontal representations of an 
imperial figure, would be fastened to the back of the chlamys, and as they 
both reached the edges of this where it hung down, the two together would form 
a continuous pattern when the cloak was closed. On the great mosaic of 
Justinian I in San Vitale at Ravenna the emperor’s chlamys is purple and the 
tablia are decorated with a pattern of green birds in red circles on a gold back- 
ground. There, as elsewhere, owing to the “‘hang”’ of the cloak, the tablion 
has to be shown as a parallelogram rather than a square. Tablia were not 
peculiar to the imperial mantle; on the same mosaic each of the two figures on 
Justinian’s right wears a white chlamys with a purple tablion. Only the right 
arm can normally be shown when the chlamys is worn, the left one being 
concealed beneath its folds. 

The imperial bust wearing a chlamys appears for the first time on solidi 
under Heraclius, but coins of the sixth century on which the emperor is shown 
seated—solidi of the joint reign of Justin I and Justinian, the early Antiochene 
folles of Justinian with a statue of the emperor, folles of Justin II and Sophia 
—and some of those on which he is shown standing—Maurice and his family 
on coins of Cherson—regularly show him with this form of cloak. On well- 
preserved specimens of some of them the tablion is quite clear, notably on 
Antiochene coins of Justinian and the coins of Cherson.1* The chlamys of the 
standing figures on the folles of Cherson was naturally taken over for those of 
Phocas and Leontia, which were copied from them, and in 613 was adopted by 
Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine for their standing figures on the second 
coinage of folles of the reign. Heraclius at the same time introduced the crown 
and chlamys for the two busts of the solidus, the contrast with the helmet 


186 Cf. Alféldi, Insignien und Tracht, 49ff., and Deér, Kaiserornat, 48-9. For its role in the coronation 
ceremony see De ceremoniis, i. 38-41 (Bonn ed., I. 191-216). 

187 This distinction is, in general, valid, but is not absolute. Representations of Byzantine military 
saints sometimes show them wearing armor together with a cloak having a tablion. 

18 A. Grabar, Byzantium from the Death of Theodosius to the Rise of Islam (London 1966), Fig. 171. 

189 See Vol. 1, Pl. xxxv. 206b.1, Pl. Lxxx. 300.2. 
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and paludamentum of the preceding bust being very plain. Thenceforward, for 
the next hundred years, the chlamys was to be the normal costume for the 
imperial bust, other ones being used only exceptionally. The coinage of 613 
does not yet show the tablion, the bust not going much below shoulder level, 
but clear tablia appear on the three standing figures of Heraclius’ last coinage 
of solidi—they are sometimes decorated with four pellets or with a cross— 
and they normally appear on later busts, their outline distinguished from the 
folds of the cloth by a line of dots and their decoration consisting sometimes 
of four pellets, sometimes of a central circle with a pellet in each of the cor- 
ners.44° On coins of Justinian II and Tiberius only the tablion of the latter is 
visible, that of Justinian being hidden by his forearm, and the position of 
Tiberius’ arm enables one to get a glimpse of the belted tunic or divitision 
(&iPntho10v) worn underneath the chlamys exactly as it is shown in mosaics 
of the period. The same coins also show the decorated upper sleeve of the 
imperial tunic, a feature which is normally not visible on facing imperial busts. 

The fibula (piBAév) was an essential element in the imperial insignia. It 
is referred to separately in several of the accounts of imperial coronations, 
being blessed by the patriarch at the same time as the chlamys and the crown. 
The so-called Romulus sardonyx in the Hermitage shows the senior emperor 
fastening the fibula of his junior colleague with his own hands, exactly as 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus describes it being done at the coronation of an 
Augusta.!” The fibula in the great mosaic of Justinian has the form of a large 
circular brooch—a red carnelian surrounded by pearls—above which is a 
green semicircular enamel ornamented with three blue stones; from the cir- 
cular brooch are suspended three gold chains or beaded wires each ending in a 
large pearl. The three pendants are the most characteristic feature of the 
imperial fibula, distinguishing it from those used by court officials and lesser 
persons generally. Often, if not always, the pendants did not hang down 
separately and freely, as they apparently do in the Justinian mosaic, but were 
held apart by stiff cross-wires making a kind of double-V below the brooch. 
This is very clearly the case with the fibulae worn by Theodosius I and his 
two sons on the silver missorium at Madrid and that of Justinian I on the great 
gold medallion formerly in Paris.13 On coins the pendants are normally shown 


140 As a concession to naturalism it is frequently assumed that the lower part of the tablion is cui 
off by the circle of the coin, so that only the top pellet is shown. 

141 The fullest study is that of N.M. Belyaev, ‘‘Ocherki po vizantiiskoi arkheologii. I. Fibula v 
Vizantii,’’ Seminarium Kondakovianum, 3 (Prague, 1929), 49-114, and there is an excellent sketch 
by Deér, Kaiserornat, 48-52. See also S. Reinach, ‘‘Fibula,’”’ in Daremberg-Saglio, II (1896), 1101-12, 
esp. col. 1104. Surviving imperial or pseudo-imperial fibulae are described by M.C. Ross, ‘‘Some 
Longobard Insignia,” Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin, 21 (Oberlin College, Ohio, 1964), 142-52. 

142 Deér, Pl. xxiv. 7; De ceremoniis, i. 43 (Bonn ed., I. 219). 

143 Grabar, op. cit., Figs. 348-51; Wroth, frontispiece to Vol. 1; other examples illustrated in Deér, 
Pls. XXIV-XXV. 
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as separate, but on the earliest Constantinopolitan solidi of Justinian II and 
some of their Italian derivatives the cross-wires appear as well.!44 The brooch 
itself is normally shown on the coins as a circle, with occasionally a pellet in 
the center, and the upper part as another loop, so that the whole has often the 
aspect of a figure-of-eight. 


(c) Consular Costumes 


The characteristic consular costume in early Byzantine times was the loros 
(A&pos), a development from the old tvabea or toga picta of imperial and repub- 
lican times.!46 As we see this in consular diptychs of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
it was a voluminous cloak, elaborately decorated with rosettes worked in gold 
thread on a purple background, which was wound round the body in a com- 
plicated fashion, one end finally coming round in front and hanging over the 
wearer’s left arm. With the disappearance of annual consulships in the sixth 
century and of the consular office itself in the seventh, the toga picta, which 
cannot have been a particularly convenient costume to wear, ceased to exist 
as a form of cloak, but its very conspicuous and highly decorated border 
survived and assumed a life of its own as a separate article of clothing, an 
elaborate and costly scarf some sixteen feet in length which was wound round 
the body in the same way as the old tvabea had been.1*” The standing effigy of 
Justinian II on the last issue of solidi of his first reign (Pl. xxxvir. 7) shows 
how it came up in front of the body and passed in turn over the emperor’s 


444 Below, Pl. xxxvi. rb (Constantinople: clearer on W. XXXIX. 4), XXXVIII. 41a.2-44b (Syracuse). 
A good example from Ravenna is W. Xxx1x. 16. Ci. also below, pp. 604-5, notes to Nos. 70-71 and 
No. 72. 

445 The basic work of reference is R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen und verwandte Denkméler 
(Berlin-Leipzig, 1929). On the consular costume see esp. pp. 51-4, and, for its appearance in the mid- 
fourth century, H. Stern, Le Calendrier de 354 (Paris, 1953), Pls. x1v, xv and pp. 166-7. Its evolution 
on coins from the fourth century onwards is traced by C. Albizzati, ‘‘L’ultima toga,” RIN, 35 (1922), 
69-92, and there is a useful discussion by E. Condurachi, ‘‘L’origine et l’évolution du loros impérial,”’ 
Arta $i Arheologia, 11-12 (Jasy, 1935-6), 37-45. 

146 Stern, following Strzygowski, would make a distinction between the ordinary patterned toga 
picta and the toga covered with precious stones, i.e. that depicted on the coins from Julian onwards, 
which he thinks was reserved for emperors. It is more likely that the ‘‘gemmed”’ toga of the coins is 
only a simplification, partly due to schematization and partly to lack of space. The contrast between 
Nos. 8 and 9 on his Pl. xxx1is misleading, for No. 9 (with ‘‘gems’’) is a solidus, No. 8 (with elaborate 
design) a large bronze medallion, but both have been enlarged to the same size. 

147 A richly embroidered sfola 19 feet long and 8 inches wide forms part of the insignia of the Holy 
Roman Empire (H. Fillitz, Die Insignien und Kleinodien des Heiligen Rémischen Reiches [Vienna, 
1954], Pl. 41 and pp. 61-2). It dates from the early fourteenth century, but presumably derived from 
a Norman-Sicilian and ultimately a Byzantine prototype. Its immense length, over twice that of the 
ordinary ecclesiastical stole, shows that it must originally have been worn in much the same fashion 
as the Byzantine loros. Cf. P, E. Schramm, ‘‘Von der Trabea Triumphalis des rémischen Kaisers 
iiber das byzantinische Lorum zur Stola der abendlandischen Herrscher,”’ in his Herrschaftszeichen und 
Staatssymbolik, I (Stuttgart, 1954), 25-50, esp. 42. 
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right shoulder, under his right arm, across the front of his body, over his left 
shoulder, across his back, and finally emerging from behind at his right side 
crossed the front of his body to hang down over his extended left forearm. 
The way in which the loros passed twice diagonally across the chest accounts 
for the characteristic lozenge pattern which it has on the coins, just as the 
square compartments of its decoration gave rise to Wroth’s descriptions of it 
as a “robe of square pattern’”’ or a “robe with squares and pellets.” 

In late Roman times the consular costume was worn only on special occa- 
sions, at consular celebrations and military triumphs,™* and on coinage its 
use was normally limited to brief consular issues more or less medallic in 
character. In Byzantine times the popularity of the loros went through several 
phases. In the sixth and seventh centuries, as the memory of the consular 
office and functions was growing faint, it seems to have declined in importance. 
No consular coins are known of Anastasius I, Justin I, or Justin II, and only 
a single specimen of one of Justinian I.!° Tiberius II, having chafed during 
four long years at his exclusion from power, treated the consular costume on 
his coins as an alternative form of imperial attire; he wore it beyond the end 
of the year in which he was technically consul, and thus in effect reduced its 
status. The same was done by Phocas, and the two Heraclii thought consular 
robes suitable for the coinage of the revolt of 608-10. The consular costume 
then virtually disappeared from the coinage for eighty years, being used only 
twice, by Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine on some Ravenna folles (Pl. 
X x11. 289) and under Constans II ona relatively unimportant copper issue from 
Carthage (Pl. xx1x. 144-146), during the three reigns of Heraclius, Constans II, 
and Constantine IV. The loros was revived by Justinian IT on the coinage 
showing his standing figure. It was continued by Leontius, mainly on his busts 
but also on a standing figure type from Sicily (Pl. xL. 18), and thenceforward 
it became a regular alternative to the chlamys, being the normal costume on 
coins of Philippicus and Theodosius III. 

It has recently been suggested that the loros was “‘superior”’ in rank to 
the chlamys, partly on the ground that it forms the usual costume of emperors 
in the mosaic decorations of churches, partly because it was introduced by 
Justinian II on coins of which the obverse type consisted of the bust of Christ; 
in both cases the emperor could be thought of as standing, loros-clad, in the 
Savior’s presence. It was also, as we know from Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
the costume worn by the emperor and twelve court dignitaries at ceremonies on 


148 John Lydus, De magistratibus, ii. 2 (Bonn ed., pp. 166-7), refers to its being worn by Jus- 
tinian on the occasion of the Vandal triumph. This is the earliest evidence for its being called a 
loros. 

149 See Vol. 1. 66, No. 2. 

150 A. Veglery and G. Zacos, ‘‘New Light on the Solidus of Leo IV,” N. Circ., 69 (1961), 30-1. 
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Easter Day.%! Against it are the facts, that Justinian II did not always show 
himself wearing the loros on coins with the bust of Christ—on the second 
issue of his second reign he wears the chlamys, as does his son Tiberius—and. 
that in the eighth and ninth centuries the loros is sometimes worn by a junior 
emperor while his senior colleague wears the chlamys.! It seems to me more 
likely that the two costumes were regarded as alternatives, each being worn 
on the proper occasions, without either having precedence over the other. Only 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries did the greater splendor of the jeweled 
loros bring it fully into its own as the most characteristic form of imperial 
costume. 


(3) Imperial Insignia 


The imperial insignia, as they appear on seventh-century coins, are mainly 
three in number: the chlamys with its characteristic fibula, which has been 
described already, the crown or diadem, and the globus cruciger. Less frequent- 
ly there is a scepter, and where the emperor wears a loros he usually holds a 
mappa (later akakia) and sometimes an eagle-topped scepter or a cross. By far 
the most important of these were the purple chlamys and the crown; it was 
by them that the imperial office was conferred, so that they played the major 
role in the coronation ceremony and were regarded as the chief symbols of 
royalty.53 The globus cruciger did not figure on this occasion at all, or indeed 
in any other court ceremonial, and it is very doubtful whether it had any real 
existence. 


(a) Crown and Diadem (otéppa, otépavos)!>4 


In the seventh century one cannot make any distinction between crown and 
diadem, and any account of either is rendered difficult by the fact that the 
diadem could be worn either alone or in conjunction with a helmet. It consisted 
basically of a narrow band of cloth edged with pearls above and below and 


151 De ceremoniis, i. 1 (Bonn ed., I. 24, 25). Elsewhere Constantine attributes to the costumes a 
symbolical meaning: the loros worn by the emperor signifies the burial of Christ—it could be compared. 
to a winding-sheet—and its golden color His resurrection, while the twelve magistri and proconsuls 
represent the twelve apostles (ibid., ii. 40, pp. 638-9; also ii. 52, i.e. the Cleterologion of Philotheus, 
on pp. 765-6). 

182 E.g. Nicephorus and his father Artavasdus (Goodacre, Handbook, p. 3), Theophylact and Michael I 
(W. xLvu1. 3), Theophilus and Michael II (W. xLvitt. 1, 3, etc.). 

4158 Sozomen, Hist. eccles., v.17.2: otépavos Kal d&Aoupyiba, tk oUpBora Tis Bacirelas (which Julian 
could not wear as Caesar). 

154 For what follows see particularly J. Deér, ‘‘Der Ursprung der Kaiserkrone,”’ Schweizer Beitrage 
zuy allgemeinen Geschichte, 8 (1950), 51-87. It is open to the criticism that too many of the numismatic 
illustrations consist of minor denominations and coins of provincial mints. Even if such mints were 
sent accredited imperial ‘‘icons’”’ from which to work, their products are less likely to provide reliable 
evidence than is the gold coinage of the capital. 
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tied behind the head, but had become greatly elaborated in course of time. The 
colossal statue at Barletta and similar monuments of the fourth and fifth 
centuries have the space between the rows of pearls filled with squares or 
lozenge-shaped plaques of metal which the mosaic portrait of Justinian at San 
Vitale shows to have been enameled. The same monuments show two rather 
inconspicuous pearls suspended on wires from the diadem at either side of the 
head, these being what are usually called “‘pendilia,” an invented term based 
on the much more conspicuous prependulia (mpewevSovAia) of the crowns of 
Byzantine empresses.%@ At what point the diadem ceased to be tied at the 
back and became a ‘‘crown’”’ as we know it is uncertain; a break in the rows 
of pearls behind the head shows that the one on the Barletta statue was still 
tied,” and the great medallion of Justinian shows that a tied diadem might 
still be used when it was attached to a helmet. In front there would normally 
be some sort of ornament—e.g., a plain rosette or a rosette surmounted by a 
trefoil or cross—and late fourth-century coins show that the diadem might 
have several such rosettes—clusters of small semi-precious stones arranged 
round a larger central one—at the sides as well. 

The “‘crowns” on seventh-century coins form three groups: (a) elaborate 
ones with pendilia, (b) elaborate ones without pendilia, and (c) simple ones 
without pendilia. 

Diadems without pendilia had been the regular type on the helmeted busts 
of fifth-century coins. Justinian added pendilia to the diadem surrounding 
his helmet on his second type of solidus, and under Tiberius II the diadem 
with pendilia became a rather elaborate “crown,” without any helmet and 
having a frontal circular ornament surmounted by a cross. Phocas and Herac- 
lius had pendilia only on the first types of coins issued in their respective 
reigns, but the fact that each in turn abandoned them shows that their function 
was purely decorative and did not then have the significance attached to them 
in later times. After Heraclius they do not again appear on the crowns worn 


15 By far the best account of the diadem in the fourth and fifth centuries is in Delbrueck, Spatantike 
Kaiserportrats, 56-64, with excellent plates. 

156 ‘‘Pendilia’’ is an anglicization of the German Pendilien. The word prependulia occurs in the 
description of the empress’ crown (otéjpatos Kal T&v TrpeTevSouAlwv) at her coronation in the Book 
of Ceremonies, i. 41 (Bonn ed., I. 209). It comes from the Latin praependulave, to hang down in front, 
which admirably describes the ornaments in question, but I have failed to find any Byzantine au- 
thority for pendilia. Anna Comnena is content to describe them without giving them a name: ‘‘On either 
side of the temple hang chains (éppa0ol) of pearls or precious stones which touch the cheek”’ (Alexiad, 
iii. 5; ed. B. Leib [Paris, 1937], I. 113-14). 

157 There is a good representation of the knot on a marble head attributed to Valens and having 
an elaborate diadem (Delbrueck, op. cit., Pl. 84). 

188 A tied diadem is shown in profile busts on coins down to their disappearance in c, 686, but this 
resulted from the retention of a traditional type. A plain purple headband was later worn by children 
in the imperial family; Michael Psellus speaks of the taivia BaoiAiKt} worn by the infant Constantine 
Ducas, son of Michael VII (Chronographie, vii, 2; ed. E. Renauld, II [Paris, 1928], 178). 
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TABLE 9 


IMPERIAL HELMETS AND CROWNS 


p2 
i wee::) 
rot 





I. Justinian I Io, 11. Heraclius 

2. Maurice 12. Constans II (early) 

3. Heraclius (early) 13,14. Licinia Eudoxia 
4,5. Constans IT (late) 15. Theodora (Ravenna mosaic) 
6-8. Constantine IV 16, 17. Martina 


g. Tiberius IT 
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by emperors on the coins until the reign of Constantine VII.%® They remained 
a regular feature, however, of the crowns of empresses, where they had always 
been longer, hanging below the level of the shoulder.!© In the seventh century 
they are usually shown on Martina’s crown, less regularly on that of Phocas’ 
wife Leontia, but on the coins of later empresses for whom gold was struck 
(e.g. Irene, Theodora) the long prependulia are one of the most conspicuous 
features differentiating the crowns of empresses from those of emperors. After 
their revived use on the latter in the tenth century they came to be regarded 
as one of their most essential features,!®! to be handed on in due course to 
some of the most famous crowns of the West. 

The elaborate crown without pendilia is a special feature of the reign of 
Heraclius. On Class II of his solidi the crown is at first shown as broad and 
flat, the upper and lower rows of pearls sufficiently far apart for the space 
between them to be decorated with circles and short lines; in the center it is 
surmounted by a cross, often placed above a circle between the rows of pearls. 
Late in the issue, between c. 620 and c. 625, this crown was replaced by a 
convex one shown as two dotted lines too close together to permit any decora- 
tion between them and having in front a cross surmounting a large circular 
ornament. It is difficult to say whether this change corresponds to one in the 
actual insignia, but it is tempting to associate the very elaborate crown with 
the one valued at seventy pounds of gold which gave so much trouble after 
Heraclius’ death. In accordance with his wishes it was buried with him, but 
Heraclius Constantine, on the advice of his treasurer, had it removed from the 
tomb, and Cedrenus adds the gruesome detail that the body had already 
begun to decompose and part of the hair came away with it. After Heraclius 
Constantine’s death Heraclonas gave it to Saint Sophia, but subsequently had 
to retrieve it for the coronation of Constans II. After the ceremony it was 
recovered by the clergy of Saint Sophia and passed out of imperial possession.1® 

With the second coinage of Heraclius the growing elaboration of the crown 
was abruptly halted. His successors were content with what appears to have 
been a simple diadem, without pendilia and with no elaborate ornamentation 


159 There is an isolated exception to this on a solidus of Justinian II, where some die-sinker had the 
fancy of showing pendilia suspended below the emperor’s side-locks (Pl. xxxvut. 7h). 

160 They were also more substantial as well as longer. In the mosaics of San Vitale the pendilia of 
Justinian are shown as each consisting of a single pearl suspended from a short wire, while those of 
Theodora consist of chains of nearly twenty large pearls hanging down to the level of her breasts. 

161 Cf, especially Deér, Kaisevornat, 43 ff. (‘‘Die Anhange der Krone’’), where the early history of 
the pendilia is well dealt with. Deér rightly insists on the way in which ‘‘der spatantike Herrscherornat 
einen gewissen femininen Character besaB’’ and quotes the comment of the Historia Augusta on the 
diadem of Heliogabalus as magis ad feminarum vultus aptus. But he tends to jump from the sixth to 
the eleventh century without taking account of the long time interval or the possibility of there not 
being a continuous development from one to the other. 

162 Nicephorus, ed. de Boor, 29, 30; Cedrenus, Bonn ed., I. 753. 
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of the band that encircled the head. The only decoration was the frontal orna- 
ment, which is sometimes represented as a trefoil but more often as a cross 
fixed directly to the crown or raised on a circlet or semicircular plaque.1® 
Mosaics and other large-scale representations suggest that it would normally 
have been a square plaque with semicircular top ornamented with enamels 
and precious stones. 

The crowns worn by empresses were more solid affairs, and more elaborately 
decorated.! In the seventh century they can be studied on those coins show- 
ing Leontia and Martina. Their most conspicuous features are the long prepen- 
dulia and a series of triangular ornaments, varying in shape from rounded 
projections to pyramids or spikes, which decorate their tops and usually flank 
a central cross. Numismatists are most familiar with their appearance from 
the solidi of Licinia Eudoxia, wife of Valentinian III, where they are long 
spikes like those of the radiate crowns of pagan times, but historians of art 
know them best from the mosaic portrait of Theodora in San Vitale. The 
empress’ crown is there surmounted by a large green enameled square, fringed 
by pearls, surmounted by a trefoil ornament of blue and white stones and 
flanked by two high triangular ornaments each surmounted by a blue stone. 

The ‘‘crowns”’ of Caesars differed from those of Augusti in that they were 
close fitting caps—the Book of Ceremonies calls them helmets (qepixe- 
gonria)—not surmounted by a cross.16 Heraclonas as Caesar is shown on the 
coins with a cross in the field above his head, but this is to balance the design; 
his “crown’’—assuming that he is shown crowned, which is not altogether 
clear—is without a cross. In contrast to this the small figure of Tiberius, son 
of Constans IT, is always shown wearing a crown with a cross since he had full 
imperial rank. 


(b) Globus Cruciger 166 


A globus surmounted by a cross is one of the commonest elements in imperial 
types of the seventh century. Its development had been a slow one. The Chris- 
tian emperors of the fourth and fifth centuries had often been shown holding a 


183 In the coin descriptions of the catalogue it has for brevity’s sake usually been termed a circlet, 
but is more often a semicircle with a tendency at certain times to become a triangle. Often it looks 
more like a circle than it is, for close examination shows that the lower part is shaded and represents 
a bang of hair on the forehead, not part of the ornament at all. 

464 On empresses’ crowns see particularly Deér, Kaiserornat, 26ff. For their form in the fourth to 
seventh centuries, with commendable use of the numismatic evidence, see also Delbrueck, ‘‘Portrats 
byzantinischen Kaiserinnen,” Rémische Mitteilungen, 28 (1913), 310-52, and K. Wessel, ‘‘Das Kaiser- 
innenportrat im Castello Sforzesco zu Mailand,”’ Jahvbuch des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts, 77 
(1962), 240-55. 

18 De cevemontis, i. 43; ii. 52 (Bonn ed., I. 218-9, 712). The second passage, which is from Philo- 
theus’ Cleterologion, calls it a otépavos. 

166 P. E. Schramm, Sphaira, Globus, Reichsapfel (Stuttgart, 1958). 
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globe, representing the world over which they held dominion, as had their 
pagan predecessors, or a globus surmounted by a Victory in the act of crowning 
them, but not a globus with a cross. This symbol was earliest associated with 
a Victory, a seated Constantinopolis, or an angel. It was first widely used on 
solidi of Theodosius II and his colleagues which had as reverse type a seated 
Constantinopolis with a globus cruciger in her right hand. When Justin I 
replaced the Victory of his solidus reverse by an Angel the latter was shown 
holding a long cross and a globus cruciger. Only on coins of Justinian I does 
it appear in the hand of the emperor, replacing the spear he had previously 
borne. The substitution was deliberate, and Procopius underlines its signif- 
icance in his description of the great equestrian statue of the emperor in the 
Augusteum. “In his left hand he holds a globe, by which the sculptor signifies 
that the whole world and sea are subject to him, yet he has neither sword nor 
spear nor any other weapon, but a cross stands upon the globe which he car- 
ries, the emblem by which he had obtained both his Empire and victory in 
war,’’167 

Thenceforward the globus cruciger, either grasped by the emperor in his 
upraised hand (as on coins of Justinian) or resting on his palm (as is more 
usual) becomes a regular feature of the coinage, and with the disappearance of 
the Angel as a coin type it is associated exclusively with the imperial office.16 
Despite its ubiquity it never seems to have acquired any overwhelming pres- 
tige, any more than the simple orb had done in earlier times. When several 
emperors are shown on a coin each of the junior ones may hold a globus cru- 
ciger, the senior one a spear or scepter ;!® when the emperor holds two objects 
the globus cruciger will often be in his left hand instead of in his right. Its 
design is far from uniform. There are great variations in the proportions 
between cross and globe and in the length of the shaft of the cross. On solidi 
of Phocas no attempt was made to show the globus at all: the emperor’s 
hand clasps an empty space from which the cross projects upward. The coins 
of Justinian II’s second reign were a law unto themselves, with the word PAX 
inscribed on the globus,!”° or a patriarchal cross—sometimes with a tiny cross 
at each intersection—substituted for the customary simple cross on the globus, 
or a single globus cruciger held jointly between Justinian and his son instead 
of a separate one held by each figure. 


167 De aedificiis, 1.2.11. The quotation is from the Loeb translation. 

168 This refers only to the coinage. In pictorial art a sphere, sometimes surmounted by a cross but 
more often without one, is a common attribute of archangels. The ‘‘Angel’’ on sixth-century solidi 
was probably intended as the archangel Michael. 

169 Cf. the Madrid missorium of Theodosius I, where Arcadius and Honorius each holds a globe but 
the senior emperor is without one. 

170 The ‘‘globus”’ on these coins is designed not as a sphere, in the usual way, but rather as a circle 
with an inscription across it. 
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Scholars differ as to whether the globus cruciger was a real object, part of 
the imperial regalia, or purely notional and symbolic, like the radiate crowns 
shown on Roman emperors or the wings of their Byzantine successors on coins 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Schramm has cogently pointed out 
that no ogaipa is ever mentioned in the detailed accounts of official cere- 
monies given by Constantine VII; he argues that the first globus cruciger 
known in the West, that made by Pope Benedict VIII for the coronation of 
Henry II in ror4, was based on Byzantine designs and not Byzantine reality.” 
Deér’s view is that so persistent a representation is scarcely likely to be no- 
tional, but though he has disposed of some of the details of Schramm’s argu- 
ments he has failed to answer his main point, the silence of Byzantine literary 
sources.!72 One is tempted to suppose that the globus with patriarchal cross of 
Theodosius III and that held by Justinian II and Tiberius on the copper 
coinage of their joint reign was a material object, for tiny crosses at the inter- 
sections of the main arms could be interpreted as representing the large semi- 
precious stones often set in these angles in Byzantine crosses which still exist 
or are known to us from mosaics and other monuments. But this detail is 
quite exceptional—it does not appear on Justinian II’s gold, and its real 
resemblance is to a tie holding the arms of the cross in place—and I myself 
believe that Schramm is correct in his main contention. The globus cruciger 
was a symbol of imperial authority, not a tangible part of the imperial regalia.!”3 


(c) Mappa or Akakia 


This element in the regalia was in a state of transition in the seventh century. 
Though it does not appear frequently—it was only in the eighth century that 
it began to lose its consular associations and became an object frequently held 
by the emperor when he was wearing a chlamys, not a loros—one is rather at 
a loss over how best to name it. The mappa had been a folded piece of white 
cloth, traditionally representing Nero’s napkin, which was thrown by the 
consul into the arena as a signal for the circus games to begin. It is one of the 
insignia most frequently shown on consular diptychs, the consul sometimes 
holding it in his lap but more often raising it in his right hand as he is about 
to throw it.4 The dvefixaxia or ékoxia was a scroll-like bag of purple silk 

171 Op. cit., 24-7, 61-3. 

12 J. Deér, ‘‘Der Globus des spatrémischen und des byzantinischen Kaisers. Symbol oder Insigne ?,”’ 
BZ, 54 (1961), 53-85, 291-318. 

18 Tt should be noted that the globus cruciger held by the emperor is different from the cross 
potent on globe which is the mark of value of the semissis. When this is held by the emperor, as it is 
on the later semisses of Justinian II and on many of those of the eighth and ninth centuries, it is held 
by the shaft, not by the globus, as it always is when the globus cruciger is a symbol of imperial power. 

174 Delbrueck, Consulardiptychen, 62-3, and plates, passim. There is a good color representation 
in the late sixth-century mosaic at Salonica of St. Demetrius standing between a bishop and a consul 
(Grabar, Byzantium, p. 133, fig. 143). Cf. also Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘‘Mappa.” 
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with closed ends containing a handful of dust which the emperor carried on 
certain occasions, e.g. in the Easter procession from the Palace to Saint Sophia, 
when he was wearing the loros.!”5 There is an excellent representation of one 
in the recently discovered mosaic of the Emperor Alexander in Saint Sophia.1”6 
It is usually assumed that it was a direct descendant of the mappa, but the 
emphasis of commentators on its scroll-like appearance and the symbolism 
associated with similar objects carried by patricians and magistri suggest that 
the codicilli of consuls!” were a contributory element in its evolution. 

In the seventh century the mappa-akakia appears on the coins of six em- 
perors. On those of Phocas and Constans II (Carthage) there is no problem; the 
object is held up as if about to be thrown, as it had been on coins of Tiberius IT, 
and sometimes has floppy ends; it is still a mappa. On coins of Justinian II 
and Theodosius III in consular robes and of Anastasius II wearing a chlamys 
it is held in front of the body, as it always is on later coins, and resembles 
a scroll with rounded ends; it is best called an akakia. Under Leontius it 
resembles an akakia in that it has a scroll-like appearance, with swollen ends 
decorated with pellets, but it is held by the emperor like a mappa above his 
right shoulder, as if about to be thrown. In view of its appearance it seems 
best to call it an akakia, while recognizing the difficulty involved.1 


(d) Scepters 


Scepters of any kind seem to have played only a minor role in Byzantine 
imperial ritual, at least prior to the eleventh century, and in the Book of 
Ceremonies the word oxfjrtpov is applied to the standards and ensigns borne 
by various groups of attendants rather than to any regalia borne by the sover- 
eigns.!”° The only two varieties that occur on seventh-century coins are the 


1% De ceremoniis, i. 1, 9, 37 (Bonn ed., I. 25, 62, 187); Pseudo-Codinus, De officiis, cc. 6, 10 (Bonn 
ed., pp. 51, 67); Symeon of Thessalonica, De sacro templo, c. 148 (PG, 155, col. 356). A similar emblem 
was carried by some other high officials (De cerem., ii. 15, 40; Bonn ed., I. 574, 591, 638), but Constan- 
tine implies (p. 638) that they were not quite identical and should not have the same name. 

176 Pp. A. Underwood in D.O. Papers, 14 (1960), 214, and Vol. 15 (1961), 195-6, with color plate 
after p. 217. 

17 Cf. Delbrueck, op. cit., pp. 5-6, with refs., and F. Panvini Rosati, ‘‘I] rotolo come attributo 
dell’imperatore sulle monete romane,” Atti del VI Congresso internazionale di archeologia cristiana, 
Ravenna 23-30 settembre 1962 (= Studi di antichita cristiana, 26 [1965]), 557-66. In the later Empire 
the word mappa was used for legal and other documents written on linen (e.g. Cod. Theod., xi. 27.1), 
which would have contributed to their fusion. 

178 Constantine Porphyrogenitus uses indifferently the terms anexikakia and akakia. Later sources 
have only the latter, which is that generally employed by Byzantine art historians today. Despite the 
difference in their apparent meanings it is to be presumed that akakia (‘‘pure,” ‘‘innocent”’) was a 
shortened form of anexikakia (‘‘forbearance,’’ ‘‘patience’’), though it is difficult to see how either term 
originated. 

17” E.g. De ceremoniis, i. 2 (Bonn ed., I. 11): ‘‘the Roman scepters which are called vela and those 
which bear a statue of Fortune and the other scepters.’’ See the note of Vogt, Le Livre des Cérémonies, 
I, Commentaire, 49-50. 
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cross scepter and the eagle scepter. One representation of a short cross scepter, 
that which Phocas is shown holding in his left hand on his copper coinage 
(e.g. Pl. 1. 37a.1), corresponds exactly to Constantine Porphyrogenitus’ de- 
scription of how in the ceremonies on Easter Day the emperor would leave the 
Great Hall of the Nineteen Couches wearing crown and consular robes and 
holding in his right hand an akakia, in his left ‘‘a gold cross adorned with 
precious stones and pearls.’’®° Like the more ancient form of scepter topped 
with an eagle, which was technically known as a scipio,8' the short cross 
scepter in fact made part of the consular regalia." The eagle-topped scepter 
is shown on copper coins of Phocas from Antioch (PI. v. 90.1), where the design 
is copied directly from that used under Tiberius II and Maurice, and excep- 
tionally on those of Nicomedia (Pl. 111. 52), as well as on some Carthaginian 
copper of the Interregnum (PI. vir. 7). There is then a long gap till the reign 
of Philippicus (Pl. xLv), where it appears for the last time not simply on 
Byzantine coinage but, so far as I know, in Byzantine art. Although the word 
scipio was still familiar to Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century, 
it had probably by then become a generic word for “‘scepter’’ and no longer 
meant one of a particular design. 

A long staff surmounted by a cross, or more rarely by a Christogram, a 
globus, or even a globus cruciger, is occasionally held by standing emperors, as 
by Heraclius on some of his folles (Pls. x1. 77b, x1. 78.1, x11. 105 ff.) and by 
Constans II on the En touto nika coinage (Pls. XxvI, xxvu), but it may be 
doubted whether this was a real object and not just symbolic in character. 
The long cross held by Leontia (e.g. Pl. mu. 24b.1), on the other hand, was 
probably real, for it had been preceded by a long staff which in the case of 
empresses was also held transversely across the body.18% 


(4) Portraiture! 


In the sixth century, characterized coin portraiture had been conspicuous 
by its absence. This is, paradoxically, most obviously true of the profile busts 


180 [bid., I. 1 (p. 25). In the description of the ceremonies at Pentecost, which Constantine presum- 
ably drew from another source, the costume is the same but the insignia are termed an anexikakia 
and a scipio (Ibid., I. 9; p. 62). 

181 The origin of this was military rather than strictly consular, and it was particularly associated 
with triumphal processions. Cf. Isidore of Seville, Etymologiae, xviii. 2. 5: Super scipionem autem 
aquila supersedebat, ob indicium quod per victoriam quasi ad supernam magnitudinem accederent. 

182 Cf. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen, Text, pp. 61-2. 

3188 E.g.onasmall copper coin of Leo I showing the Empress Verina on the reverse (Tolstoi, Pl. 8, No.32). 

484 See Wroth, I. Ixxxvii-xcii; Restle, Kunst und byzantinische Minzprégung, 79 ff.; E. Kitzinger, 
“Some Reflections on Portraiture in Byzantine Art,’’ Mélanges G. Ostrogorsky, I. 185-93; A. R. Bel- 
linger, “‘The Gold Coins of Justinian II,”’ Archaeology, 3 (1950), 107-11; C. H. V. Sutherland, Art in 
Coinage (London, 1955), 124-7. Sutherland wrote in ignorance of Laffranchi’s identification of the 
coinage of Leontius and so sharpened the contrast between naturalistic and formalistic portraits in 
the reign of Leo III. 
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of the semisses and tremisses, where portraiture would have been technically 
easier. There are small differences in costume between busts of Anastasius I at 
the beginning of the century and those of Maurice at its end, but the features 
of the two emperors are identical. The same uniformity is evident on the 
three-quarter facing or fully facing busts of the solidi and the higher denomi- 
nations of the copper. They differ in the details of the helmet or crown, but 
the faces are in all essentials the same. Where one can discern differences, as 
between the “narrow bust’’ and the “‘broad bust” of Maurice, these are due 
to the local traditions of individual mints or to stylistic modifications con- 
sequent on the passage of time, not to changes of ruler or their increasing ages. 
The effigies of Justinian I on his coins and medallions contribute nothing to 
our knowledge of his actual appearance. 

In the seventh century, on the other hand, coin effigies from Phocas to 
Leontius can claim in varying degrees to be accepted as genuine likenesses. 
Some attempt is made to distinguish one emperor from another and to take 
account of age. Several emperors came to the throne while still young and 
necessarily changed in appearance while in office, a feature which must have 
been less apparent in the sixth century, when every emperor was already an 
adult at his accession. The return to portraiture, however, was never com- 
plete. With rare exceptions it did not affect the profile busts, not even that 
of the great silver medallion of Phocas, and on facing busts it was limited by 
aesthetic considerations and by the technical skill of the die-sinkers. The relief 
of the coins was so low that there was a constant tendency to fall back on a 
purely linear treatment, with no attempt to bring out the details of the features 
or separate the various planes of the face. In the course of the century there 
was much vacillation back and forth, with a remarkable revival of naturalistic 
portraiture towards its close, but under Tiberius III a purely linear treatment 
succeeded in establishing itself and true coin portraiture disappeared from 
Byzantine coinage for the space of two centuries. 

The change from conventional to characterized portraiture took place under 
Phocas, whose shaggy hair and short, pointed beard provide one of the most 
immediately recognizable of all Byzantine coin types. The likeness is confirmed 
by its occurrence on other objects, such as on seals and silver stamps, and on 
a heavy bronze steelyard weight in the British Museum.!** The early portraits 
are executed with a great deal of care, notably in the treatment of the eye 
and the long, drooping mustache (e.g. Pl. 1. ra.1), but the later ones, while 

185 There are some bearded profile busts of Phocas (fractional gold, Ravennate silver) and, imitated 
from these, of Heraclius. A marked change in the appearance of the profile bust on the fractional gold 
took place in the 620’s, but it resulted from growing incompetence in the mint, not from a desire to 
reproduce the emperor’s portrait more faithfully. The crude bust then devised continued unchanged 


under Heraclius’ successors. 
186 QO. M. Dalton, Catalogue of Early Christian Antiquities (London, 1901), 98, No. 485. 
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preserving the main features, are much more roughly treated, the eyes being 
reduced to simple pellets and the mouth to two horizontal strokes. The sudden 
abandonment of the customary anonymity of official art is something that must 
surely be ascribed to the orders of Phocas himself and can in part be accounted 
for by his plebeian background. He was the first emperor for several centuries 
to have been raised suddenly to supreme power without any previous period 
of cultural acclimatization. Justin I was no doubt illiterate, but as commander 
of the palace guard he must at least have become habituated to the standards 
and notions of artistic propriety current in court circles. A contributory cause 
may also have been a resemblance between Phocas’ bearded face and contem- 
porary representations of Christ as we see them on ampullae from the Holy 
Land;* it may have flattered him to be brought before the eyes of his subjects 
in this fashion. In any case, his restoration of portraiture set its mark on By- 
zantine coinage for almost the whole of the following century. 

Under Heraclius there are essentially three portraits, the first with a close 
beard, the second with a beard of moderate dimensions depicted in a more or 
less naturalistic fashion, and the third, dating from the emperor’s return from 
the Persian War, with an immense flowing beard and long mustache. Though 
all three are probably evidence of Heraclius’ appearance at the time when 
the coins were being issued, only the second can be regarded as a true portrait. 
The earliest bust, with a beard in the form of a row of short, almost vertical, 
strokes, is a characterized portrait but not, as Wroth points out, one that can 
be depended upon as a likeness; it is rather a conventional face, usually with- 
out even a trace of modeling, provided with a fringe of beard, and much 
inferior in design to even the latest issues of Phocas. On the second portrait 
there is a return to a three-dimensional treatment; the eyelids are again shown, 
the cheeks are full and partly covered by the beard, and the fringe of hair on 
the forehead, at first long, gradually disappears. The third portrait, though 
immediately recognizable, is artistically inferior; the face is conventional, the 
eyes are a pair of annulets, and the forehead is so low that there is practically 
no top to the head at all. An interesting detail is the manner in which the die- 
sinkers have reduced the customary three pendants of the fibula to one, the 
outermost of the three, the two inner ones being presumed to be hidden by 
the beard. This is at least a concession to naturalism. Yet another portrait 
bust of Heraclius (Pl. xvi. 186) is found on solidi attributed to Alexandria 
and dating from the opening months of the reign. These bear a close resemblance 
to the bust of Phocas, and Wroth suggested that the die-sinkers, working 


18? Cf, A. Grabar, Ampoules de Terve Sainte (Paris, 1958), Pls. xvi, xvur. They differ, however, in 
the arrangement of the hair, that of Christ being centrally parted instead of forming a fringe on the 
forehead, and I am bound to say that good judges whom I have consulted, notably Mr. Kitzinger, 
do not admit the connection. 
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before an ‘‘icon”’ of the new emperor was available, contented themselves with 
reproducing the bust of his predecessor. An alternative explanation is that 
Heraclius, prior to his coronation, did in fact have a short, pointed beard— 
this is attested by Cedrenus—but cut it close on finding that it made him look 
too much like Phocas on his coins.!8 

The coins attributed to the brief reigns of Heraclius Constantine and Hera- 
clonas in 641 have beardless and purely conventional portraits, save for some 
rare folles of Heraclonas with a bearded bust and apparently an element of 
characterization. That Heraclius Constantine should be shown beardless is 
surprising, for on the coins of 629-631 he usually has a very short beard fringing 
his face, but the presence or absence of a beard had not yet the significance, 
from the point of view of seniority, that it was later to obtain. With Constans 
II, who came to the throne at the age of eleven, the mint reverted again to a 
sequence of portraits comparable to those of Heraclius, though in this case 
starting with one that was beardless. Wroth calls attention to the resemblance 
between the long-drawn visage of some of his early coins and that of his father 
on solidi of 629-631, which would give it some claim to be considered a likeness. 
The resemblance, however, is misleading, being in part due to the fact that both 
the instances cited by Wroth are coins on which a beard has been added, in 
the form of a row of dots, to faces that were originally beardless; there are in 
any case several varieties of “portrait’’ on the coins of 629-631, which makes 
genuine likeness less credible. More probably the effigies do no more than 
indicate the length of the emperor’s beard at the dates during the phase of 
the reign in which the coins were struck, but considerations of “likeness” can- 
not be pressed further than that. An approach to naturalism, however, is 
shown by the fact that the long beard covers part of the lower loop and one 
(instead of two) of the pendants of the fibula. 

The effigies of the young Constantine IV on his father’s coins are purely 
conventional, though his hair is represented slightly differently from that of 
his father and his eyes are usually made with pellets instead of annulets, so 
that he has not the somewhat ferocious glare that characterizes the older busts 
of Constans II. The early coins of his own reign are conventional, despite the 

188 Cf. below, p. 232. 

189 See below, p. 398, No. 6. The British Museum specimen has a conventional face with a 
beard, while that in the Soli hoard has a dignified and rather middle-aged face scarcely suitable for 
a boy of fifteen. It would fit the age of Heraclius Constantine much better. One will not really be 
certain about the coinage of 641 until a specimen with a bearded bust and a legible date comes to light. 

190 Save for the presence on one of a helmet and on the other of a crown, the portraits on the coins 
assigned to Heraclius Constantine and to Heraclonas are identical. Since in both cases they are con- 
ventional, I doubt if this can be used as an argument that they represent the same person, i.e. Hera- 
clonas, though this is possible. 


11 The name Pogonatus, ‘‘the Bearded,’’ which the coins show to have been well-deserved, belonged 
originally to Constans II, not to Constantine IV (below, p. 403, note 9). 
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curious divergences which they exhibit. Coins of Class I have an oval youthful 
face, beardless, much like that of his father at the time of his accession but 
with much longer hair fluffed out sideways on either side of the neck. Coins 
of Classes II and III reverted to the fifth-century pattern of a three-quarter 
facing instead of a fully facing head, but the hair style remains that charac- 
teristic of the late seventh century and the features are of two kinds: first, 
coins with a large head, triangular face, and pointed, beardless chin, then 
others with a small, rounded face and short, scruffy beard. The beardless face 
can to some extent be regarded as a likeness, for its shape is borne out by 
the last coinage of the reign, but the bearded one is not, and in both cases 
there is a decline in technique, the outline of the face taking the form of a 
high ridge and the eyes being simply a pair of annulets. With the emperor’s 
last coinage, that of 680-685, there is a complete change. The mint evidently 
acquired the services of a die-sinker of great talent. The portrait is three- 
dimensional, the various planes of the face being carefully differentiated, with 
meticulous rendering of the details of the eyes, eyelids, and eyebrows and the 
contours of the cheeks; the emperor’s mouth is half-concealed by short, wavy 
mustaches above a closely cut beard. The portrait is one of the best in the 
whole Byzantine series. No attempt, however, was made to change the profile 
busts of the lower denominations of gold, which remain completely conventional 
in character and indistinguishable from those of Constans II. 

The earliest beardless busts of Justinian II are of the same high quality, 
though the rounded immature features of the young emperor did not provide 
the artist with the same opportunity for displaying his talents as had the bust 
of Constantine IV. With the introduction of Justinian II’s bearded bust a 
change took place. The modeling is much coarser, and although superior in 
some of its details to the mid-century busts the new design has gone a long 
way towards a purely linear treatment; there is no element of “‘likeness’”’ about 
it at all. The same is naturally true of the standing effigy of Justinian II on 
his last coinage, where the face is small. The bust of Christ, on the other hand, 
shows careful modeling and attention to detail, though in the classical tradi- 
tion.1% 

With Leontius there was a return to portraiture, and his fat, rounded face, 
short beard, and complacent expression make his coins immediately recog- 
nizable. Under Tiberius formalism reasserted itself. Though the treatment of 
the hair on coins of Tiberius III, Justinian II in his second reign, Philippicus, 
Anastasius II, and Theodosius III varies from one emperor to the other, and 
the costumes are quite distinct, the portraits are in all essentials identical. 
They are carefully and neatly designed, with no reversion to the annulet-eyes 
that disfigure the coins of the mid-century, but all have an oval expressionless 

1 See below, p. 569. 
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face with close beard and short mustache. They are not as completely linear 
in their treatment as the effigies of the Isaurian period were to be and some- 
times they are of much delicacy and charm—e.g. the facing busts of Justinian 
II and his infant son Tiberius—but none of them can be regarded as a likeness 
of the emperors they profess to represent. 

In later centuries the presence or absence of a beard and mustache became 
a matter of convention, serving to distinguish between senior and junior col- 
leagues. This is often of importance to the student, for on coins of the Isaurian 
and Amorian periods it provides a method for separating ancestral effigies, 
which are always shown bearded, from those of younger emperors of the same 
name. This convention had not yet taken shape in the Heraclian period, 
though the fact that several emperors came to the throne as children no doubt 
contributed to it. 

A detail which is sometimes of consequence and first came into prominence 
in the seventh century is the treatment of the emperor’s hair. On sixth-century 
coins this had been effectively concealed by the crown and pendilia, but the 
disappearance of the latter under Heraclius and the reduction of the crown to 
a diadem with a frontal ornament made it a more conspicuous element in the 
design than it had previously been. Phocas has a straight fringe across his 
forehead and shaggy sidelocks hanging almost vertically over his ears to the 
level of his cheeks. The same is true of coins of Class I of Heraclius, though 
the latter’s sidelocks are more completely concealed by the pendilia. On coins 
of Class II the fringe on the forehead is gradually eliminated but the hair at 
the sides of the head becomes more prominent. At first it is shown as symmet- 
rical on both sides and combed downwards, but subsequently it appears as 
turning slightly upwards and outwards on both sides. Heraclius Constantine 
and Heraclonas have shorter sidelocks, usually but not invariably symmetrical, 
but under Constans II the sidelocks gradually increase in length and are 
always asymmetrical, curling outwards and downwards on the left and down- 
wards and inwards on the right. The hair on the forehead is reduced to a small 
central bang, which projects beneath the diadem and has sometimes been 
mistaken for a nonexistent lower half of the semicircular ornament supporting 
the cross on the front of the latter. Constantine IV had at first much longer 
hair at the sides, falling almost to shoulder level, but later it is shorter and 
on the three-quarter facing bust of 680-685 it disappears at the sides altogether 
but is shown in the form of wayward curls at the nape of the neck. Justinian 
II starts as a child with long and symmetrical curls, but with the introduction 
of the bearded bust the hair becomes asymmetrical, though in the reverse 
manner to that of Constans II, the upward curl being at the right instead of 
the left. Leontius follows the same pattern, though with shorter hair. With 
Tiberius symmetry returns and he and all his successors have much longer hair, 
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frizzed outwards at the sides and strongly wig-like in appearance. These vary- 
ing hair styles probably corresponded to real changes in fashion. They are 
often useful to the numismatist in identifying portraits on copper coins where 
the inscription is illegible or absent and details of the costume cannot be made 
out. 


C. RELIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS TYPES 


Apart from representations of the emperor, Byzantine coin types in the 
seventh century fall almost without exception into two classes: some variety 
of cross on coins of gold and silver, a mark of value on those of copper. The 
cross, as has been noted already, began to displace the standing Angel, which 
was itself a derivative of the pagan Victory, in the reign of Tiberius II, and 
finally, from that of Heraclius onward, became the regular reverse type for all 
denominations of gold. The marks of value continued, with only minor vari- 
ations, those introduced by Anastasius and extended over virtually the whole 
of the copper coinage during the sixth century. An important religious type, 
the bust of Christ, was introduced by Justinian II, but it disappeared under 
his successors and was only revived in the ninth century. Apart from these 
there is almost nothing: an Angel on solidi of Phocas and on one rare solidus 
type of Heraclius, a Victory on semisses of Phocas, an imperial monogram 
occasionally used as a full coin type, a # with A and W suspended from its 
arms on one issue of silver coins from Carthage. 

The Angel and Victory types have been referred to already,1** and the two 
representations of Christ are discussed in the introductions to the reigns of 
Justinian II.% The marks of value require little comment. The only point 
worth noting is the general tendency for Roman numerals, which had been 
widely used under Tiberius II, Maurice, and Phocas, to be displaced by Greek 
ones. Phocas was the last emperor under whom they were generally employed 
for the copper coinage in the East; they barely survived into the reign of 
Heraclius,!° and when the rare thirty nummus denomination was revived by 
Heraclius and again by Constantine IV the figure used was the Greek A, not 
the Latin XXX as under Tiberius II and Phocas. Roman numerals, however, 
remained intelligible in the East, at least to persons likely to handle gold and 
silver, for XX continued on the 20 carat solidus—though the 23 carat solidus 
of Constans II was marked with TK—and was used on the light miliaresion of 
Constantine IV (Pl. xxx111. 27.1). In the West they remained common for the 
lower denominations of copper, though Greek numerals predominated for the 
follis and half follis. 


198 Above, p. 67. 
194 Below, pp. 569-70. 
1% Only on the first issue of his Thessalonican half folles, which carried on the XX used under Phocas. 
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The pattern of “cross potent” types took shape under Tiberius II, who 
changed the traditional reverse designs of the three denominations of gold. 
His tremissis had a simple cross potent, i.e. a cross with a bar across the end 
of each arm.!% His semissis had a cross potent above a circle. His solidus had 
a cross potent above four steps—or three steps if one counts the bottom step 
as an exergual line. According to John of Ephesus these types were intended 
to contrast with the seated Constantinopolis of the solidi of Justin II and were 
placed there in response to a vision.” The ‘“‘cross on steps’’ of the solidus in 
fact represented an actual physical object, the great jeweled cross, de auro et 
gemmis ornata tota, which Theodosius II caused to be erected on the summit 
of Mount Calvary in 420.1% This had been used almost immediately as a coin 
type, in the form of a jeweled cross supported by a Victory, on a Vota issue of 
Theodosius II and his co-Augusti in 422.1 In this version, which from Marcian 
to Justin I served as the chief solidus type in the eastern half of the Empire, 
the cross has neither steps nor base, but the earliest monumental representation, 
that of the great apse mosaic in Santa Pudenziana in Rome, shows it standing 
on a short base which in turn rests upon the hill itself.2°° The “‘steps’’ are in 


16 The Byzantine name, if it had any, is unknown. We have to use the Western heraldic term, 
which goes back to medieval French and means a “‘crutched”’ cross, which it is sometimes called in 
English. (Potentia in medieval Latin was used for a crutch, a long stick with a bar across the top 
which gave one support or strength, whence Fr. potence, once meaning a crutch but now a T-piece 
or anything of similar shape, especially a gallows.) 

1” Ecclesiastical History, iii. 3.15 (trans. Payne Smith, p. 192): ‘‘And further he (sc. Tiberius) also 
made a public profession of being a Christian; for Justin had introduced in the coinage of his darics 
a female figure, which was generally compared to Venus, and this Tiberius discontinued, and had a 
cross struck upon the reverse of his coins: and this act, as he himself said, was dictated to him in a 
vision.” 

198 Theophanes, A. M. 5920 (ed. de Boor, I. 86); the description is that given in the Breviarius 
de Hierosolyma of the early sixth century. The cross is frequently referred to by pilgrims. For its 
position in an open courtyard of the complex of buildings occupying the site see H. Vincent and F. 
M. Abel, Jérusalem. Recherches de topographie, d’archéologie et d’histoive, II (Paris, 1914), 185-8, and 
for its representations in art and coinage A. Frolow, ‘‘Numismatique byzantine et archéologie des 
Lieux Saints,’ Mémorial Louis Petit (= Archives de l’Orient chrétien, 1. Bucarest, 1948), 78-94, esp. 
86-93. In Western heraldry the ‘‘cross on steps’’ is sometimes, though rarely, termed a ‘‘cross calvary.’” 
It is occasionally shown in Byzantine monumental art, e.g. the cross in the apse of the church of St. 
Irene at Istanbul. 

1 Cf. J. P.C. Kent, ‘‘‘Auream monetam ... cum signo crucis’,’’ NC®, 20 (1960), 129-32, who 
cites a passage from Prosper of Aquitaine ascribing the coin type wrongly to Arcadius and connecting 
it with the Persian war. 

200 For a good reproduction see A. Grabar, Byzantium from the Death of Theodosius to the Rise of 
Islam (1966), 135, Fig. 145. De Rossi attributed the mosaic to the time of Pope Siricius, when the 
church was built, but Wilpert placed it a little later, under Innocent I (402-17). An inscription on 
the mosaic which has since disappeared but which was copied by Panvinio in the sixteenth century 
included the words SAL[ JINNOCEN[, which are best interpreted as Salvo Innocentio, ‘In the time 
of Pope Innocent.’’ See G. Matthiae, ‘‘Il mosaico romano di Santa Pudenziana,”’ Bollettino d’ Arte, 31 
(1938), 418-25, with full references. On the other hand, the date for Theodosius’ construction of the 
cross seems certain and the allusion to it in the mosaic is clear, for it stands on Golgotha within a 
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fact a representation of the hill, which was ascended by a short staircase from 
a lower level. 

The shape of the cross potent and of the steps or sphere below it underwent 
a number of changes during the seventh century. On coins of Tiberius IT the 
bars at the ends of the arms are very short. This is because what they repre- 
sented was not, strictly speaking, a cross “‘potent”’ at all, but a cross with the 
arms expanding outwards at their ends (cross pattée) and having at each tip 
what art historians are accustomed to call a “teardrop,” i.e. a pearl or some 
similar ornament. Such ornaments are shown on the cross of Santa Pudenziana 
and on the crosses of fifth-century solidi, besides being a feature of many 
of the surviving silver and gold crosses of the period. On the coins they 
could be depicted by terminal pellets, as on fifth-century solidi, but the die- 
sinkers of Tiberius II adopted the simpler solution of placing a short bar 
across the end of each arm. The jeweled nature of the cross on this emperor’s 
coins is sometimes brought out by its shaft and arms being shown as rows of 
pellets instead of as simple lines, a form of decoration sometimes inappro- 
priately employed for the steps as well. These are extremely broad, much broader 
than the bottom bar of the cross, which is the same size as the bars at the top 
and at the ends of the crossarms. 

Even on Heraclius’ first issue of solidi the appearance of the cross potent 
was already somewhat modified. The lowest bar of the cross was either dis- 
pensed with—the vertical shaft sometimes ends just above the top step—or 
merged with the top step as a base for the cross. The number of steps was also 
reduced to two, or three if the base be included. The reduction in the number 
of steps was only temporary—the number was almost immediately increased 
again, though it never became fixed—but the disappearance of the bottom 
bar was permanent; the shaft was fixed directly to the top step, which at 
first was longer than the other bars of the cross and later was designed in a 
different fashion.? As time went on these bars steadily increased in length and 


complex of buildings which Ainalov was able to identify as those actually surrounding the hill. These: 
considerations would date it rather later, in the 420’s or early 430’s. The difficulty was noted by 
Frolow, art. cit., 86, note 4, though his suggestion, following M. Van Berchem and E. Clouzot, Mosaiques 
chrétiennes du IVe au Xe siécle (Geneva, 1924), 64, that the cross dates from a reconstruction in the 
eighth century, has nothing to recommend it. 

201 Theodosius, De situ Terrae Sanctae, c. 7 (in P. Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana saeculi IV-VIII 
(Vienna, 1898], 140-1): super altave [i.e. of Abraham, at the foot of Mount Golgotha] eminet mons, 
ad quem montem per grados scalatur. Theodosius’ account dates from the sixth century, before the 
monument was destroyed by the Persians, but even today, from the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
one goes up to what purports to be Golgotha by a flight of steps. 

202 The bars at the ends of the crossarms, which are thinner than the steps, were usually made by 
punching two small depressions on the die, enlarging these with a drill, and then joining them up by 
using a graver. The steps, which are much thicker than the bars, had their ends made with a chisel 
instead of a punch, so that they are cut off at right angles instead of ending in circular knobs. 
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TABLE I0 


THE Cross PoTENT AND Its VARIETIES 


This table does not cover all the varieties, but shows the chief forms and their evolu- 
tion. 





1-5. Solidi g-11. Tremisses 
6-8. Semisses 12-15. Hexagrams 


the steps became narrower and steeper, so that the appearance and proportions 
of the whole “cross on steps’ was altered and it looked less and less like the 
Golgotha cross on which it had originally been modeled. This change in design 
was confined to the coinage and has no parallel in other forms of Byzantine 
art, which never developed a true ‘“‘cross potent” at all. The divergence from 
the original model may have been assisted by the disappearance of the latter 
during the Persian war?’—the silver one that replaced it was possibly of a 

203 It is possible that the cross on the coins was also influenced by the shape of one of the principal 
public crosses in Constantinople, which stood on a high marble base or column to the east of the 
Church of the Forty Martyrs in the Mesé till it was destroyed in an earthquake in 1332 (Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, ix. 14; Bonn ed., I. 460-1). We do not know its exact appearance, but 


it was erected in 612, at exactly the same time as the design of the cross on the coins began to be 
modified (Chronicon Paschale, a. 612; Bonn ed., I. 703). 


7 
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different pattern—but the origin of the design cannot have been completely 
forgotten, for under Justinian II some coins show the steps as hollowed out 
below instead of solid. On the semisses and tremisses the lower bar of the cross 
potent was also modified. On the semisses it was eliminated entirely and the 
cross stood first above a sphere—this replaced the circle of Tiberius’ coins— 
and then was joined directly to it, no lower bar being present at all. On the 
tremisses it was replaced by a base which, as on the solidi, was longer than 
the bars at the ends of the other arms. 

These changes create difficulties of terminology for which no altogether 
satisfactory solution can be found. In western heraldry, where paradoxically 
one has to deal mainly with Greek crosses (i.e. crosses with arms of equal 
length) rather than Latin ones (i.e. crosses with a long vertical shaft) the bar 
at the bottom of a cross potent is no different from those at the ends of the 
other arms and is included in the term “cross potent.’’ On the normal “‘cross 
potent” of Byzantine coins of the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries the 
bottom bar is clearly the base of the cross and unrelated to the bars at the ends 
of the upper arms. Where tremisses are concerned I have tried to distinguish 
between the early variety, where there is simply a cross potent, and the later 
ones, where the bottom bar has become a base, and have termed this ‘“‘cross 
potent on base.’’°4 In the case of solidi, however, I have used the formula 
“cross potent on base and x steps’ throughout, since it seemed more important 
to leave the reader in no doubt as to how the bar at the bottom of the cross 
was being reckoned than to decide whether it was really a “‘base’’ or not. 
Ambiguity is also possible in the case of the bottom “‘step,” for one is often left 
in doubt as to whether it is intended as a step or as an exergual line. Here I 
have assumed that where it does not approach the circumference of the coin 
it is intended as a step and should be counted as such, the CONOB being in 
such cases described as ‘‘beneath’’ the steps. The alternative formula, “‘in ex., 
CONOB,” implies that the line above CONOB is treated as an exergual line and 
not numbered as one of the “‘steps.”’ 

The cross type which occupies the reverse of the hexagram consists basically 
of a cross above a globe and three steps, but it is variable in form. Under 
Heraclius it is sometimes a cross pattée—i.e. a cross with expanding ends?— 


204 Wroth tried to make the same distinction, but did not persevere with it. He separated tremisses 
of Heraclius with a cross potent on base from those with a simple cross potent (p. 194), but for Constans 
II and later emperors he used the term ‘‘cross potent’’ for what he had previously described as ‘‘cross 
potent on base.” 

205 This is the usual sense, but the etymology of the word is confused, cross patent (i.e. ‘‘opening 
out’”’ or ‘‘expanding’’) having been conflated with cross pattée (i.e. ‘‘pawed,’’ opening out and ending 
in a kind of fleur de lis resembling a beast’s paw mark), so that some heraldic purists would limit 
cross pattée to the latter variety and use the term cross formée where the expanding end is, as here, 
cut off sharply. 
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and sometimes a cross potent, but often something between the two. Under 
Constans IT it is more definitely a cross potent. In either case it is constructed 
differently from the cross potent of the solidus, the bars at the ends of the 
arms being cut directly with a graver on the die without the help of punches, 
so that instead of lines joining two pellets they are lens- or saucer-shaped and 
broader in the middle than at the ends. This cross does not represent any 
concrete object; it is rather a symbolic fusion of the cross on Calvary (steps) 
and the cross dominating the world (globe). The tendency of the upper terminal 
bars to become saucer-shaped is sometimes exaggerated in that of the base, 
which becomes fourchée and projects downwards on either side of the globe. 
The sides of the fork are occasionally joined by a horizontal stroke, forming 
the letter A, but this is a vagary of design to which no particular meaning 
can be attached. 


D. INSCRIPTIONS 


Coin inscriptions show as little variety in the seventh century as they had 
in the sixth, being practically limited to the imperial name and title on the 
obverse and to some stereotyped formula, carrying on from one reign to the 
next, on the reverse. Since they were traditional they were normally in Latin, 
and Latin was still judged appropriate when Deus adiuta Romanis appeared 
on the newly minted hexagrams of 615. By 641 novel inscriptions were evi- 
dently thought to be more intelligible if they were in Greek (EN TSTO NIKA, 
ANANEOS). 

The obverse inscription, during most of the seventh century, remained 
unchanged: the emperor’s name, prefaced by DN (for Dominus noster) and 
followed by some abbreviation of Perpetuus Augustus. )NN and 8M, which 
often occur under Phocas on solidi and copper respectively, have caused some 
scholars to think that DN alone stood for DomiNus, not Dominus Noster, but 
the latter formula is the normal one in other types of document. The plural 
oeNN, formed in the traditional way by doubling the consonants, is used in 
the joint reign of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine but was subsequently 
forgotten; later associations of rulers have only a single 8N. On Justinian I’s 
first coinage, showing him as a child, the dN is omitted and on the later coins 
of his reign and on those of Leontius and Tiberius III only theé was restored,?°6 
the full 8N not reappearing till the second reign of Justinian II. Perpetuus 
Augustus is normally abbreviated to PP AVC, but since these are the last 
letters of the inscription they have often to be curtailed to PPAV, PPA, PA, etc. 
Since Phocas’ name was very short the PP was normally expanded to Perp or 
Perpet, which continued on some of the early coins of Heraclius. Pé AV is the 

206 4 alone had previously been used on Class IV of Constantine IV’s solidi, the letter having the 
unusual form P. 


Pad 
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normal formula on the early coins of Justinian II (first reign) and on those of 
Leontius and Tiberius III. The title of consul (without Augustus) is only used 
on the irregular coinage of “Heraclius’’ struck in 608-610 before his formal 
accession. 

The emperor’s name is normally in the nominative, but Phocas often ap- 
pears as Focae, Heraclius is usually Evaclio at Carthage, and Constantino and 
Iustiniano are found on Italian gold coins of Constantine IV and Justinian IT. 
The use of the dative case shows that they are to be understood in conjunc- 
tion with Vita et victoria or some similar acclamation. This had been explicit 
on Carthaginian folles of Justin II, where the inscription DN Iustino et Sofie 
Ag was accompanied by Vita in the exergue. Although the emperors’ names 
are still theoretically in Latin there is a tendency for Greek forms to creep in, 
often with a mixture of the two alphabets: Phocas may be spelt as Fokas, 
Heraclius often with an initial efa (HRACLIVS), Leo-Leontius as Leon, Artemius 
Anastasius with rho (APTEMIVS). When only the initial of an emperor is used 
it is more frequently in Greek than in Latin, e.g. K rather than C for Constan- 
tinus, and Greek letter forms are more frequently employed in monograms. 
Where two rulers are associated the conjunction is normally a Latin e¢ (Herac- 
lius and Heraclius Constantine, Justinian II and Tiberius), but Constans IT 
and Constantine (IV) are linked by C, i.e. S, the standard Greek abbreviation 
for kai. 

In the last decades of the seventh century the imperial style begins to be 
treated more freely, though the Greek elements which take over in the Isaurian 
period are still excluded. On the coinage with the bust of Christ of Justinian 
II’s first reign the emperor is given the title of D Iustinianus Servus Christi, 
but this was in reaction to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik’s use of the title ‘Servant 
of God” (Abdallah), and despite its appropriateness on a coin bearing the effigy 
of Christ it was not revived in Justinian’s second reign or by later emperors. 
The first coinage of the second reign saw P€(rpetuus) AV(gustus) replaced by 
MULTHYS AN(nos), and though Justinian reverted to PPAV on his second coinage 
(with Tiberius) the new formula was preferred by his three successors. It 
represented the acclamation Multos Annos, extensively used in the liturgy 
and in the ceremonies of the Byzantine court and particularly appropriate 
to a newly restored monarch. Technically known as troAuxpévia in Greek and 
normally expressed in this language these acclamations were still on occasion 
chanted in Latin, appearing oddly graecized in the Book of Ceremonies as 
pouAToUcavoi or HoUATOUs &vvous.207 

The names of the emperors sometimes created difficulties, since when more 
than two were associated on the coins it was impossible to find room for them 
all. The names of Heraclius’ son Heraclonas and Constans II’s two sons 


207 De ceremoniis, i. 1, 75 (Bonn ed., I. 21, 371). 
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Heraclius and Tiberius never accompany their effigies, though a Ravennate 
silver coin of Constantine IV solved the difficulty by turning the initials of 
the three brothers (K, H, T) into a reverse coin type. Martina, like Leontia but 
unlike Justin II’s wife Sophia, is never named in coin inscriptions; she was 
not actually regent of the Empire during her husband’s lifetime, and the Senate 
was able to limit her authority during the brief reign of Heraclonas. Heraclius, 
Constans II, and Justinian II were all able to find room for their sons’ names 
as well as their own, but in the first two cases the names were so long that 
abbreviation was necessary, Heraclius Constantine being usually reduced to 
Hera Const and Constantine IV to Cons. Where emperors changed their names 
on their accession there were sometimes difficulties. Leontius, who apparently 
changed his name to Leo, is normally Leon (i.e. Aéwv) on eastern coins but 
often Leo in Italy. Artemius changed his name to Anastasius, but while his 
eastern coins normally retain the two elements (D N Artemius Anastasius Mul 
An), the Italian ones often use only his regnal name of Anastasius. Where 
there was no room for an inscription the emperor’s monogram or name would 
suffice. On Class 5 of the folles of Heraclius the standing figures of himself 
and his son are identified by a R or a K placed beside them, and on his last 
class of solidi there is only a # on the reverse. Many of the copper coins of 
the mid-century have no formal identification at all, and the same is true of 
Constans II’s last issue of solidi. This anonymity was not without its critics. 
John of Nikiu recounts how Heraclius’ death was thought by some to have 
been a punishment for his temerity in issuing solidi with three imperial effigies, 
i.e. those of his Class IV, on which the name of the Roman state was not to 
be found.?% 

Reverse inscriptions are practically limited to the gold and silver, the normal 
reverse type of the copper involving no more than a mark of value accom- 
panied by an identification of mint and officina and in most cases a date. The 
only exceptions of note are the inscriptions €N TSTO NIKA and ANANEOS29 
(i.e. dvavedors, ““renewal’’), which were introduced in 641 and characterize the 
Constantinopolitan folles of Constans II for the first half of his reign. Like the 
Deus adiuta Romanis of the newly minted hexagrams of 615, their religious 
character is in large measure explained by the circumstances of their origin. 
The appeal of Deus adiuta Romanis was one for divine assistance against the 
fire-worshipping Persians then overrunning Syria and Palestine; that of the 
two inscriptions on the copper looked hopefully towards an imperial revival 
and a belief that the promise of aid to Constantine would be extended to his 


208 Chronicle, cxvi. 3 (trans. R. H. Charles, p. 185). 

209 This word is usually reproduced in modern works as Ananeos, but Ananeo’ is more correct, 
since although the final § sometimes has the form S it is in either case an abbreviation mark and not 
the letter S. 
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successor and namesake in the trials of the Arab war.” Unfortunately we 
have no idea of the level in mint administration at which coin designs and 
inscriptions originated—any high official of antiquarian tastes, a seventh- 
century equivalent of John Lydus, for example, might well have suggested 
them*1—and it would be unprofitable to speculate on how exactly they came 
to be chosen. 

The changes in the inscriptions on the gold deserve a brief note. The tradi- 
tional formula, used except when some particular event had to be celebrated, 
was VICTORIA AVCC(C) on the solidus and semissis#!2 and the full VICTORIA 
AVGVSTORVM on the tremissis. Under Phocas the AVCC of the solidus and 
semissis was altered to AVS4, the intention being apparently that it should be 
understood as VICTORIA AVGVSTI in the singular, the emperor having been 
angered by an attempt to induce him to associate his son-in-law Priscus with 
him on the throne.*!° It became thus the equivalent of the Victori(a) Focas Aug 
on his tremisses. Under Heraclius the form Victoria Augus was adopted for 
the tremissis also, and thenceforward Augu(s) was used on all the gold coinage 
of Constantinople. In the West, Victoria Aucc held its own during Heraclius’ 
reign, and only under his successors was it gradually evicted by Augu(s), 
though the varying spellings of this (AVS4S, AVSUST, AVSYSTOR) showed that 
it was understood as standing for a plurality of emperors. The differing forms 
of the inscription are sometimes helpful in throwing light on the particular 
Italian mints involved. 

There is little in the seventh century that is comparable to the complete 
breakdown in sense and accuracy that occurred in the coinage of Antioch in 
the last years of Justinian’s reign, when the inscriptions were reduced to a 
jumble of badly formed and almost meaningless letters. Only the Alexandrian 
coinage attributed to the reign of Phocas and the early years of that of Herac- 
lius provides an exception to the generally high standard of literacy, for the 
obverse inscriptions consist of badly blundered versions of the name of Jus- 
tinian and his successors. There are several cases, however, of inscriptions 
being misunderstood by the die-sinkers, or of being totally incorrect, or of 
being so curtailed that only isolated remnants remain. The die-sinkers at several 
mints failed to comprehend the perpetwus of Phocas’ inscription (8NFOCA 
SPERPAVC), apparently supposing that the per(p) stood for imperator, so that 


210 Cf. below, p. 406. 

211 This possibility is one which the numismatist is apt to overlook. The inscription Decus et tutamen 
(‘An ornament and a protection’), so appropriately used on the edge of English five-pound pieces, 
originated in a suggestion from Sir John Evelyn, a casual visitor to the mint, who remembered having 
seen it on Cardinal Richelieu’s bookplate. 

212 In the late fourth and early fifth centuries the number of C’s had varied according to the number 
of associated emperors, but this practice had long since fallen into disuse and the formula became 
stabilized with three C’s, reduced under Tiberius II to two. 

318 Below, p. 148. 
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one finds )MFOCA INPERAV (or variants) at Nicomedia and Cyzicus and 
dNFOCA NEPEAV at Antioch. A group of wholly incorrect inscriptions occurred 
at the beginning of Constantine IV’s reign, when for some reason the die- 
sinkers provided his gold and silver coinage with the inscription )NCONSTA 
NTINUSCCONT, i.e. “Constantine and Constantine,’ though there was only 
one Constantine on the throne and the inscription was one that had been used 
in the 650’s for Constans II in association with his son. Greatly curtailed 
inscriptions are common in the second half of the century, even on the gold and 
silver, for the crowding of the obverse type and the increased size of the busts 
left room for little more than small groups of letters: DNCON NVSP, dNCO T, 
VICT RAS, INT .MAI (for Deus adiuta Romanis) and so on. 


E. EPIGRAPHY 


The letter forms used by the die-sinkers vary a good deal, in part because 
the old Latin ones were becoming less familiar. On the reverses of the gold 
coins the lettering is generally much larger than it is on their obverses, since 
the inscriptions are shorter, and there are some broad differences between the 
letters used in inscriptions and those occurring in mint-marks and in such 
words as ANNO. The letter forms used in stereotyped inscriptions or parts of 
inscriptions—or even parts of words—tended to remain unaffected by changes 
in taste, though alterations might be made elsewhere on the same coin.?!4 This 
could sometimes result in different forms of the same letter occurring almost 
side by side, as in the standard inscription VICTORIA AVS4, where the V retained 
its old form in that part of the inscription that was traditional (VICTORIA 
AV[CC]) and only the last one was modified into 4. No very clear distinction 
between Greek and Latin letters is possible, since they are frequently mixed 
up together in the same word, but ones that were certainly intended as Greek 
occur in numerals, mint-marks, and such novelties as €N T8TO NIKA and 
CVPAKOVCI. 


I. Latin Inscriptions 


A 


The usual form is A. A is rarer than it had been in the sixth century, A very 
rare indeed. Sometimes there is no crossbar at all (A). A is the usual form in 
Anno. At Syracuse the letter is elongated sideways (V, even >). & occurs on 
the Spanish tremisses of Phocas and Heraclius. 

214 This does not apply to DN, which was very subject to change, no doubt because the mint re- 
ceived the complete imperial titulature rewritten at the accession of each new emperor. The same 


might occur even in the course of a reign, as when ON on the early solidi of Phocas changed to 0N 
on coins of his Class IV. 
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B 


Usually with the bottom lobe projecting (B), especially in CONOB, but 
generally b in personal names. The reversed form (&) which sometimes occurs 
on Italian coins seems to be intentional and not a die-sinker’s error. 


D 


Sometimes D, but in DN it is usually 0 (rarely O), 6, d, or J. Provincial mints 
under Heraclius use ~ or \. O occurs under Phocas. On solidi of Constantine IV 
of Class IV it is regularly P. Sometimes replaced by A (e.g. INA). 


E 


Normally €, but E sometimes in western mints. On late seventh-century 
coins the middle bar tends to project (€). 


G 


Usually C, tending to become a slightly curved stroke or even a vertical | in 
AVG. $ is regular in AVS4 and occurs in such formulae as KRTS; it often becomes 
indistinguishable from S. 5 and G occur under Justinian II (RESNANOIYM, 
REGNANDIYM). 


H 


Under Heraclius one finds both H and h, but the latter is commoner. In both 
forms it was often confused with a Greek eta; cf. p. 274, note on Nos. 69-71. 


L 


Usually L or |; on solidi and hexagrams of Heraclius it sometimes became 
an upright stroke barely bent in the middle. The form 4 is characteristic of 
Carthage at the period c. 610-620, but occurs also on solidi of Alexandria of the 
Interregnum attributable to workmen from Carthage (pp. 213-14, Nos. 12-14). 
Contemporary mosaic inscriptions in the Musée du Bardo at Tunis show that 
it was intended as a Latin L (e.g. VITAAIS, IVAIAS), but sometimes, though used. 
in a Latin word, the letter is replaced by a Greek lambda (HERACAI CONSVAI). 
When LI occurs the horizontal stroke of the L is often prolonged to the right 
and the | inserted above it (L'). 


M 


M tends to have the form M or M. It is often replaced by N, e.g. INPER, and 
AVGVSTORVN at Ravenna. 
N 


N is usual up to the late seventh century, but N is common from Justinian IT 
onward. 
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Oo 


Sometimes has the form D, e.g. on the solidi of Class III of Justinian II’s 
first reign. 


R 
R is normal, but 2 is also common at Constantinople under Heraclius and. 
into the reign of Constans II (hEQACLI4S, INPER). On coins of Anastasius II 
Artemius, the R in Artemius is generally written with the Greek P. 
Ss 
Frequently 2. 
T 


T is a common alternative to T from the reign of Heraclius onward. The 
letter is found in a reversed form (9) under Constantine IV and (mainly) 
Justinian IT. 


Vv 


The two forms 4 and V are virtually interchangeable, the former gaining 
ground on the latter. 


II. Greek Inscriptions 


A 


As a Greek numeral this is usually A. On imitations of Alexandrian coins 
struck in and after the reign of Heraclius the form A occurs (ABA2Z). 


B 
As a numeral this is always B, never b. 


r 
As a privy mark on Sicilian gold coins this is often accompanied by pellets 
([, [',-), the meaning of which is unknown. 
E 


This has always the form €, both in Greek phrases (EN TSTO NIKA) and as 
a numeral. 


Z 


This is indifferently Z or X. As a date numeral on Heraclian solidi of Carthage 
it often becomes T. 
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H 
Usually H as a numeral, but frequently h in words (hRACLIUS). 


In the mint-mark of Alexandria this is normally Z, but on the folles of 
Alexandretta struck in 610 it is X. 


Y 
V and Y both occur (KVNP, KYZ), but the normal form is V. 


Q 


@ occurs in monograms and occasionally elsewhere (KWNCTAN), but nor- 
mally it is replaced by O. 


A few ligatured letters occur: 


A =IA (ie. 11), on Heraclian solidi of Class IV. 

b = IB (i.e. 12), on solidi of the same class. 

8 = OV, in monograms and in €N TSTO NIKA 

& = IW, as a privy mark on a solidus of Tiberius ITI. 


The normal mark of abbreviation is § (e.g. SEL'SS, ANANEOS), often trans- 
formed into $ (e.g. SCL, SC’, ANANEOS), or a simple tick (e.g. THE4P’), some- 
times simplified into a pellet (CHE4P:; see p. 187, note to Nos. 83-90). A super- 
script bar is used to mark the omission of letters on the countermark SCL, 
but this is exceptional. C, used as a conjunction under Constans II and Con- 
stantine IV (CONSTANTCCONST), stands for the Greek S, a traditional ab- 
breviation for xai (“‘and’’). 


III. Numerals 


Greek and Roman numerals, in dates and marks of value, were employed 
indifferently, the general tendency being to use Roman ones for the former, 
since they went more naturally with ANNO, and Greek for the latter. The 
actual forms require little comment. The Latin V has normally—in the East, 
invariably—the form 4, sometimes blundered to #5; the odd variety U occurs 
at Rome under Heraclius.246 The Greek numeral 4 (six), which is properly a 
variant of the stigma that as an officina letter is always represented as S, was 
treated as if it were Roman and capable of being augmented by additional 
strokes on the analogy of 4: thus 4Il = 8, Ill = 9. Occasionally 4 and 4 were 


25 E.g. p. 657, No. 13b.4 This form is common in the coin inscriptions of Justinian IT. 
216 P, 364, No. 266. 
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confused by the die-sinkers and 4 has to be interpreted as five, not six.2!? In 
Greek numerals the larger unit normally precedes the smaller one, but since 
the total was arrived at by simple addition the order could be reversed when 
convenience dictated, as in the use of [K (i.e. FX) for 23 (KI), the change in 
order making possible the ligaturing of the two letters.248 The Greek numerals 
occurring on the coins of the period are as follows: 


A=I $s,4=6 iA, A =11 
B=2 H=7 Bl, B = 12 
r=3 Z=8 K = 20 
A=4 9=9 A = 30 
€=5 | =10 M = 40 


F,. MONOGRAMS29 


Imperial monograms are used on coins in the seventh century as extensively 
as they had been in the preceding one, but in a different fashion. On fifth- and 
sixth-century coins they commonly appeared on the nummus—their use here 
had begun under Theodosius II—and occasionally the pentanummium. On 
coins of such small module they could take the place either of a reverse type 
which was traditionally rather elaborate or of an obverse inscription in 
which it was becoming increasingly difficult to reproduce the imperial name. 
In the seventh century the nummus was struck only once—when it was 
(below, p. 352, No. 240), the monogram fulfilled its customary functions—and 
the pentanummium only rarely. Monograms consequently tended to become 
accessory symbols instead of types, but they were still useful for identifying 
emperors when the crowded imperial busts or standing figures left no room 
for inscriptions. When they were used as the principal types it was usually 
because some element in them was sufficiently prominent to double as a mark 
of value, as with a £ standing for Kevotavtives and providing a K to indicate a 
half follis. 

Monograms fall roughly into the three classes of ““box’’ or “‘square’’ mono- 
grams, “cruciform” or “‘cross’’ monograms, and “‘bar’’ monograms. Box mono- 
grams are built up round some square central letter, such as H or N, the other 

217 See p. 313, Nos. 147~149 (Thessalonica) ; possibly also at Cyzicus under Phocas (pp. 182-3, Nos. 
73-76). 

218 P, 426, No. 24. 

219 There is no comprehensive work on Byzantine monograms, which are found on a wide variety 
of objects (e.g. coins, seals, weights, rings, capitals of columns, tiles), but on the general background 
see V. Gardthausen, Das alte Monogramm (Leipzig, 1924), and the article ‘‘Monogramme”’ by H. 
Leclercq in DACL, XI (1934), 2369-92. On imperial monograms of the sixth century and the first 
half of the seventh, Erica C. Dodd’s Byzantine Silver Stamps (Washington, 1961) is particularly useful. 


See also the standard works on Byzantine seals (G. Schlumberger, V. Laurent) and glass weights (U. 
Monneret de Villard). 
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letters being added to the sides or ends. In cross monograms the letters are 
attached to the arms of a cross, which itself can supply such letters as | and 
T, and in bar monograms the main element is a letter with a strongly marked 
upright to which other letters are added. Box monograms are those normally 
used on Byzantine coins down to the middle of the sixth century, when the 
cross type was introduced, while bar monograms predominate in the seventh 
century, though its end saw a reversion to cross monograms. Bar monograms. 
tend to be much abbreviated, including no more than three or four letters of 
a name; the other types are usually more complete. Monograms are usually in 
the genitive case—they were conceived of as being the mark “‘of’’ an individ- 
ual, especially when they were used on signet rings—and as they appear on 
seventh-century coins they are indifferently in Greek or Latin, or in a mixture of 
the two. They are closely related to the imperial monograms used in hallmarks 
on silver plate, though not necessarily identical with them. Several different 
types of monogram may be found for the same emperor. Apparently the mints 
received no fully official stamps or models and had to work as best they could. 

No general formula will cover the use made of monograms in the seventh 
century. The greatest variety, as the Table on pp. 110-11 shows, is found under 
Heraclius. His first type appears in a countermark of uncertain provenance 
imposed on coins of previous emperors early in the reign. In 625 there seems 
to have been a general instruction to the mints on their use, for in Years 15 
or 16 monograms occur as a decorative element on coins of Constantinople, 
Nicomedia, Cyzicus, and Cyprus and as a reverse type at Ravenna. At Con- 
stantinople, which took over all minting in the East apart from Egypt after 
630, they remained in fairly regular employment till the end of the reign, 
being even adopted for Class IV of the solidi, the only case of their use on 
gold coins in the century. In the West they seem to have been less popular save 
at Ravenna, where they provided the main reverse type for two classes of 
silver coin and for the half follis just referred to; they also provided a rather 
spectacular reverse type for a ceremonial silver coin of the last years of the 
reign. But no imperial monograms were used at Carthage or Rome, and in 
Sicily they only served for countermarks. The great majority of Heraclian 
monograms are of the bar type. Whether a horizontal stroke across some of 
them is to be interpreted as an abbreviation mark or as an approach to a 
“cross’’ form is impossible to say. A complicated cruciform monogram incor- 
porating nearly all the letters of the emperor’s name was used somewhere in 
the East as a countermark late in the reign. 

Heraclius’ later folles sometimes have above the M a bar monogram of his 
colleague Heraclius Constantine, so abbreviated (£) as to include only the 
letters KWT. Other folles have a curious monogram & which seems to incor- 
porate letters from both names (PW)) and to stand for Heraclius Constantine; 
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at least no other explanation has so far been suggested. Under Constans II a 
cruciform monogram, manifestly modeled on that of Heraclius, was used for 
some countermarks, but his normal type was the KWT one already used by 
Heraclius Constantine. It was particularly successful in the West, serving as an 
accessory symbol above the M on folles of Carthage and Sicily and as a reverse 
type for the half folles of the latter. The same monogram was used at the 
same mints, in virtually the same way, by Constantine IV. Under him it also 
served in Cyprus for countermarking folles of his predecessor, reducing their 
value by a half. 

From 685 the use of monograms on the coinage was abandoned in the East 
but became normal in Sicily and—for as long as the city remained in Byzantine 
hands—at Carthage. It was so much a matter of custom that it was used 
even on Sicilian folles of Leontius, when the replacement of M by M made its 
insertion less easy. Only of Philippicus, for whom no Sicilian copper coinage 
has been recorded, is no monogram at present known, though no doubt one 
will come to light in due course. 

No monogram of Phocas occurs on his coins, though the ®K on his Ravennate 
silver almost qualifies as such, so the seventh-century series of imperial mono- 
grams begins with Heraclius. It is set out in the Table on p. r10. It is impos- 
sible to take note there of every small variation, but it is hoped that it includes 
all such forms as were intentionally distinct. The references include the main 
groups of coins, but not every single year in which some particular form oc- 
curs. The coins are all folles unless the contrary is indicated, and the mint 
abbreviations are obvious. 

Few non-imperial monograms occur on seventh-century coins apart from 
varieties of the Christogram. A monogram of RM combined with a horizontal 
stroke that can be construed as either a cross or an abbreviation mark is used 
on one silver coin of Rome, replacing the usual reverse type on which the 
letters RM appear side by side.22° The monogrammatic forms J, &, and 
occur occasionally as accessory symbols either in the field or at the end of the 
reverse inscriptions, but their interpretation is unknown.” The two varieties 
of the Christogram, ® and ¥,?” are less frequently used as independent symbols 
than they had been on coins of the fifth and sixth centuries, but they occa- 
sionally top a long staff held by the emperor.??3 What is commonly called a 
six- or eight-pointed “‘star’”’ was originally a monogram of | and X (for “Ingots 


220 Below, p. 564, No. 80. 

221 See Table on pp. 122-3, and Index VI. 

222 Fullest treatment by H. Leclercq, ‘‘Chrisme,” in DACL, III(1), 1481-534. # is sometimes called a 
crux monogrammatica, but F. J. Délger has argued that the Greek letter X was often written as + and 
that both monograms stand simply for |XP: ‘‘Beitrage zur Geschichte des Kreuzzeichens III. 6. Das 
stehende Kreuz als Kiirzung des Namens Christus,” Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, 3 (1960), 5-14. 

223 Above, p. 88. 
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Xpiotdés), with or without a cross (i.e. * or *),224 as is shown by the way in 
which the arms often end in a pellet or short bar instead of being pointed, 
but the existence of the form % and the careless way in which the symbol is 
formed suggest that a specific religious meaning was no longer attached to it. 


Ruler 


HERACLIUS (a) 
(b) 


TABLE II 


IMPERIAL MONOGRAMS 





Forms Letters Occurrence 





&,& — |+hrc Early cmks. 





CP, Classes 4 (folles, be- 

side mark of value) and 5 
RR ER (folles and fractions, beside 
: emp.); Nic., Years 16, 17; 
Cyprus, Years 17-19; 
Crimean cmk. 











hP (or R ?) Cyzicus, Year 16 
HPK CP, Year 16; Cyzicus, 
Years 18, 19 








Solidi of Class IV; large R 
(p.370, No. 278) ;CP, late 2 


4, &  |+hp (orR?) (often £); Ravenna, folles 






































of Class 4. 
f +hR Sicilian and late cmks. 
HP HP Ravenna R- 
HR ++HR Ravenna R 
K HK Ravenna, halffolles, Year 16 
nf +HPAK Carthage, nummus 
Late cmk. (Sometimes the 
we HPAKAIOV ting the fact that its loop 
supplies the top of the P.) 
de +HEPAKAIOV Late cmk. (The E should 


not be present.) 





224 XK and & are found interchangeably on Christian epitaphs from the catacombs of the third and 
fourth centuries. The Christogrammatic character of > is less clear. 
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ACCESSORY SYMBOLS 


TABLE II (cont.) 


III 





Ruler 





HERA. CONST. (?) 





CONSTANS II (a) 


(b) 


CONSTANTINE IV 


JUSTINIAN II (a) 


(b) 





Occurrence 


Late 2 of Heraclius 
Early cmks. 








Carthage, above late M; 
Syracuse, above M, half 
follis type 





Forms Letters 
£ +P) 
nix +KWNT 
£E,£ KWT 
£,Z |KWT 
ITNA 





Carthage and Syracuse, 
above M and as half follis 
type 

Carthage and Syracuse, 
above M 





+IOVCTINIANOV 


Carthage, beside standing 
emperor 





LEONTIUS (a) 


(b) late. “is, 46 


TIBERIUS III 


rie | aBec | Pal 


AAEONTIOV 





ofe 


-+AENT 


Syracuse, above M 
Syracuse, above M 





+TIBEPIOV 





JUSTINIAN II, 
again 
PHILIPPICUS 


As before 


Syracuse, above M 








ANASTASIUS II 


ste 





+AN ANACTACI 





THEODOSIUS III 


fs 


Syracuse, above M 





+OEOAOCIOV 





Syracuse, above M 





G. ACCESSORY SYMBOLS 


Accessory symbols play a more prominent role in Byzantine coinage of the 
seventh century than they do in that of the sixth. They consist for the most 
part of letters or symbols (cross, star, monogram) placed either in the field, 
normally that of the reverse, or after CONOB, or above or below a mark of 
value, or at the end of the reverse inscription. They are mainly found on solidi 
and hexagrams, but in Italy and Sicily they are common also on semisses and 
tremisses. They rarely occur on copper coins. Some of them were used to 
identify light weight solidi, others are certainly dates, but for most of them 
no satisfactory explanation has been found. The late Marcel Jungfleisch sug- 
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gested that many of them might indicate one mint or officina working on 
behalf of another: e.g. an N in the field might mean Nicomedia working on 
behalf of Constantinople—or, alternatively, Constantinople working on be- 


TABLE 12 
SYMBOLS ON EASTERN SOLIDI 





PHOCAS 
I (602) Crown w. pendilia 
II (603) Consular bust 
III (603-7) Crown without 
pendilia; AVCC 
IV (607-10) Crown without 
pendilia; AV44 


HERACLIUS 
I (610-13) H. alone 


Ila (613-c.616) H. and H. C. 
Elaborate crown 

IIb (c.616-c.625) H. and H.C. 
Plain crown, H. C. small 

IIc (c.625-629) H. and H. C. 
Plain crown, H. C. large 

III (629-31) H. and H. C. 
H. with long beard 

IVa (632-8) 3 figures, 
Heraclonas uncrowned 

IVb (638-41) 3 figures, 
Heraclonas crowned 





After 


Replacing 











HERACLIUS CONSTANTINE (641) 














Marks in Field CONOB | CONOB After 
Emperor and Class ~ ————_|———__| Rev. 
Normal | Light | Normal | Light Inscr. 
Wt. Wt. Wt. Wt. 
_IN 
IN | x OB+, 
OBXX 
IN | bk OB+k, 
OBXX 
BIN || sabe OBtx, 
OBXX 
LIN, Ih] Hx OB+ 
ee IE: OBXX, | ©,N, X 
_2 BOXX 
10 e, K,B 
“ik 
[tik T below B,T 
CONOB 
lh, #19, + 
$i] I 
ob ~ +,A OBXx, 
ab BOXX, 
Re, BK BOXX+ 
OB+* 
K 
K 


HERACLONAS (641) 














225 ‘‘Conjectures au sujet de certaines lettres isolées se recontrant sur les solidi byzantins du VIIe 
siecle,” Bulletin de l’ Institut d’Egypte, 31 (1948-9), 108-20. 
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TABLE 12 (cont.) 


SYMBOLS ON EASTERN SOLIDI 





os eae After /Replacing 
Marks in Field CONoB | CONOB After 


Emperor and Class - - Rev. 
Normal | Light | Normal | Light | [pgey. 


Wt. Wt. Wt. Wt. 








CONSTANS II (641-68) 
I (641-7) Bust beardless |_l€,_|S +,C,$ 
or w. added beard 
II (647-51) Bust w. short |_|S,_|Z +,1,S 
beard _|H 
III (651-4) Bust w. long beard _/* +, 1 BOIK(l) 
IV (654-9) Two busts +,1 
V (659-c.660) 2+2 + 
figures, cross on globus 
VI (c.660-c.663) 2-++2 +,0,C,T| BOXX | +,0,5$ 
figures, cross on steps 
VII (c.663-8) 1+3 figures + 
CONSTANTINE Iv (668-85) 
I (668) Bust w. gl. cr. 
II (668-74) Bust w. spear BOXX | +,0 
III (674-81) Bust w. spear BOXX | + 
and shield 
IV (681-5) C. IV alone A 


JUSTINIAN 11 (685-95) 
I (685-7) Beardless bust A 
II (687-c.692) Bearded bust P[=A] 
III (c.692-5) Bust of Christ CONOPA 


LEONTIUS (695-8) A 

TIBERIUS III (698-705) L,*,C, IC 
JUSTINIAN II again (705-11) 
PHILIPPICUS (7II-I3) B,T,0 
ANASTASIUS II (713-15) 
THEODOSIUS III (715-17) Cc 


LEO III (717-41) 
(717-20) Leo alone Cc 
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half of Nicomedia. Such an explanation does not conform very satisfactorily 
with the actual dates at which particular mints are known to have been in 
operation, and in the instances which he cites as examples it is certainly 
unacceptable. The symbols cannot normally imply distinct mints, for not 
only are the coins bearing them often indistinguishable stylistically from others 
on which they are lacking but a number of die-links with these have been 
noted.”6 It may well be the case, however, that some of the marks indicate 
consignments of coin set apart for particular government offices or regions of 
the Empire, a practice which must have become common after the closure of 
most of the great provincial mints in the reign of Heraclius. Some from their 
positioning seem to have formed part of the design from the first, while others 
were apparently subsequent additions made only when a die marked in a 
particular manner was required. 

Since these accessory symbols were often used over a sequence of succeeding 
reigns they can be discussed more conveniently here than later in the volume. 
They can be divided into six categories according to whether they occur on 
(x) Eastern solidi, mainly of Constantinople, (2) hexagrams, (3) Carthaginian 
solidi, (4) Sicilian gold coins, and (5) Italian gold coins. 


(x) Symbols on Eastern Solidi 


These symbols are set out in tabular form on pp. 112-13. There would be 
little point in examining them in detail, since for the most part we do not 
know their meaning. There are a few exceptions: (a) the groups, indicated 
separately in the Table, which characterize various classes of light weight 
solidi ;?2? (b) the IN and IX on coins of Class IIb of Heraclius, which appear to 
indicate the mint of Alexandria,” and (c) the sequence €, $, Z, H on coins of 
Classes I and II of Constans II, which indicate dates.” It is also difficult to 
believe that ©, 1, A (=1A) and B (= 1B) on coins of Heraclius’ Class IV do 
not imply a numerical series, though its meaning is obscure.?%° In certain cases 
it seems clear that a particular letter had the same signification whether it 
occurred in the field, after CONOB, or at the end of the reverse inscription, 


226 Heraclian solidi of Class IIb with N and without any letter in the field, and of Class IVa with 
CONOB and CONOB+ (P. D. Whitting, ‘‘Another Heraclius Die Identity,” N.Circ., 73 [1965], 120—- 
30; 75 [1967], 63). 

22 Discussed above, pp. 11-14. Some have a self-evident meaning—the XX in OBXX for 20, the 
KI in BOIK for 23—while others, e.g. a star in the field, have no meaning in themselves but called 
the attention of users to the fact of the coin being abnormal in some respect. 

28 |X also occurs on the solidi of Heraclius with a portrait resembling that of Phocas which are 
best assigned to Alexandria. Cf. below, pp. 232-3 and pp. 332-3, Nos. 186,187c. 

Below, pp. 422-31. 

230 Below, pp. 223-4. 
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being moved from one position to the other for convenience! or perhaps 
through mere caprice: e.g. the K after CONOB on the coins of Heraclius Con- 
stantine and Heraclonas continued the K in the field of Class IVb of Heraclius, 
the +, ©, and S$ after the reverse inscriptions of Constans II’s Class VI and the 
+ of later classes continued these letters previously placed after CONOB, and 
the A which on the last issue of Constantine IV is after CONOB is placed some- 
times in the field and sometimes after CONOB on the coins of Justinian II 
and Leontius. Usually the symbols continue over several classes in succes- 
sion,*? a fact which has to be taken into account in any attempt to explain 
them.”88 


(2) Symbols on Hexagrams 


The symbols (mainly letters) on the silver coinage are set out in Table 13, 
on p. 116. Though sometimes the same as those on the solidi, it is difficult to 
propose any explanation for them or see what function they served. 

(x) Heraclius. Symbols are limited, as far as is known, to coins of Class I 
(two seated figures), struck over the years 615-638; none are recorded on the 
rare coins of Class II (three standing figures). Since no satisfactory scheme has 
been devised for the more precise dating of coins of Class I they cannot be 
arranged in chronological order. One is tempted to place the coins having a 
relatively simple cross earlier than those with a cross fourchée, particularly 
those on which the bottom fork of the cross has a horizontal bar across it, 
like the letter A, but such a scheme runs up against the difficulty that the 
three-figure hexagrams of 638-641 have a simple cross and not a cross fourchée. 
The symbols vary greatly in their degree of rarity. 


| Rather rare, and probably early in date, for Heraclius has a broad flat- 
topped crown like that of the gold coinage of the late 610’s. 


!|_, |! The second of these varieties seems to be unique (R. 1388), while the other 
is rare. Both are probably early. 


|K The normal form of the hexagram, linked with every variety of reverse, 
from the simple cross to the cross fourchée with A below. 


231 This is very evident in the Sicilian series (below, p. 120), where the [ which on solidi of Con- 
stans II’s Class IV was in the field had to be placed after the inscription on coins of Class V, since the 
introduction of two standing figures into the reverse type left no room for it in its traditional position. 
Its displacement is underlined by the fact that it still stands vertically, ostentatiously not forming 
part of the inscription. The same is often true of other letters following the inscriptions on solidi of 
the late seventh and early eighth century. 

232 This is sometimes obscured in the Table owing to the interposition of short-lived and exceptional 
classes. The absence of any consular coins of Phocas’ Class II with N in the field and of any light 
weight solidi in his Classes I and II may be due to the rarity of these classes as a whole, not to the 
fact of none of these varieties having been struck. 

283 It is odd that through Phocas-Heraclius the sequence NIK occurs, but this must surely be a 
coincidence. 
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TABLE I3 


SYMBOLS ON HEXAGRAMS 


The second column shows whether the variety with nothing in the field forms the main 











issue or not. 
Ruler and Issue He pbc Symbols in Field 
in Field 
HERACLIUS 
I (Two emperors, 615-38) rare yt at Z tk 
Ce ar A 


II (Three emperors, 638-41) normal type 





CONSTANS II 








I (Beardless bust, 641-7) normal type 
II (Short beard, 647-51) normal type __|_|B (? mule with Class III) 
III (Long beard, 651-4) rare IB) _ IS 
IV (Two busts, 654-9) rare 1B, Ic 
V (Four figures, 659-68) normal type ({€| | 
8 
CONSTANTINE IV 
I (Beardless bust, 668/9) not known i) 
II (Helmeted bust, no rare 
shield, 669-74) 
III (Helmeted bust, with normal type I) © replacing globus 


shield, 674-81) 





a 


2) XX below steps 





Ah, Fi! 
(th 


hs 


It seems reasonable to link these with the three-figure solidi of the 630’s, 
where the same symbols recur. On all specimens I have seen the first variety 
is linked with reverses having a cross with A below, the second one with a 
simple cross. The third variety, known to me only from a specimen in Mr. 
Whitting’s collection, has the base of the cross forked, but it is perhaps a 
contemporary imitation. See note on p. 273, No. 67. 

Unicum (?) in Hirsch Sale XXXV, 25.vi.63, lot 1278. 

Unicum (?) at Vienna. The letter R often appears as 2 on solidi and folles 
of Heraclius from Constantinople, so these letters could be construed as RV, 
the traditional mint-mark of Ravenna. But the coin is purely eastern in style 
and fabric, and such an interpretation cannot be sustained. 

Rare, and occurs in several forms (six-pointed or eight-pointed star, some- 
times with arms pommée). On seventh-century solidi a star indicated a coin 
of 23 carats, but these hexagrams are of normal weight. 
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(2) Constans II. The normal coins of Class II are those with no symbol in 
the field, but for Classes III and IV such coins are rare and those with B in 
the field are the common variety. The only recorded coin of Class II with B 
(T. 116) is probably a mule with a reverse of Class III. In Class III there is a 
unique coin with S$ in field (R. 1544). Coins in Class IV with C are rare. 

For Class V coins with no symbol in field are again normal, and only one 
specimen is known with € (R. 1623). There are also coins with no globus 
between the steps and the cross; instead, there is a © beneath the steps. 
It seems reasonable to link these with the folles of Class II, also with a 0 
beneath the mark of value, and to connect both groups with Thessalonica, 
where Constans IT is known to have stayed during the summer or autumn 
of 662. 

(3) Constantine IV. Coins of Classes I and II are rare; those of Class III are 
common. Rare coins with © in field exist for Class I and with © substituted 
for the globus in Class III. They may also be connected with Thessalonica. 
There are also, in Class III, rare coins with XX beneath the steps of the cross. 
These are light in weight, but exactly how the “20” is to be interpreted is 
obscure. 


(3) Symbols on Carthaginian Solidi 


This series of symbols is set out in Table 14.74 For the coins of Classes I 
and II of Constans II it should theoretically be possible to present a break- 
down under dates similar to that of Heraclius, but the inscriptions are usually 
so illegible, as a result of the small module of the coins, that I have not felt 
justified in doing this on the basis of material available to me. No explana- 
tions have been proposed for the marks found on the coins of Heraclius and 
Constans II. That the series is in Greek rather than in Latin characters is 
presumably related to the fact that this alphabet also supplied the date 
numerals at the ends of the reverse inscriptions; evidently the P on the coins 
of Constans should be understood as rho. Under Constantine IV the letters 
in the field are dates (by indictions), the letters having had to be moved into 
the field because the growing complexity of the reverse types resulted in the 
elimination of any inscription at all. The star in the field does not indicate a 
light weight solidus, as it does at Constantinople. 


284 The list is based on material illustrated in sale catalogues, standard reference books, and the 
like, but since the 151 solidi of Class II of Heraclius in the Thuburbo Majus hoard of 1924 included 
only the same date/letter combinations as are given here it is probable that this section of the list is 
complete. The proportions in the Thuburbo Majus hoard are of interest. 22 coins had a letter in the 
field: T on 11 (out of 13) of date B and on 2 (out of 15) of date [, on 3 (out of 19) of date A, and 
© on 2 (out of 10) of date € and on 5 (out of 6) of date Z (L. Poinssot and R. Lantier in Bull. arch. 
du Comité des travaux archéologiques et scientifiques, 1925, p. 1xxxiii). There were no coins with a star 
in the field. 
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TABLE 14 


SYMBOLS ON CARTHAGINIAN SOLIDI 




















Ruler Class and Type Date Symbol in Field 
HERACLIUS II (Two busts) B = 628/9 It 
- = 629/30 zi: 
A = 630/I a! Le 
€ = 631/2 _|2 
S = 632/3 
= 633/4 le 
H = 634/5 
© = 635/6 ae 
CONSTANS II I (Beardless bust) aE EL. JB; 
ais, a1! 
II (Bust w. short an li 
beard) 
III (Bust w. long beard) _|P 
IV (Two busts) EE Ali 
V (Four busts, cross ai 
on globe) P 
VI (Four busts, cross A 
on steps) 
CONSTANTINE IV I Beardless bust w. 
gl. cr. 668-673 
II Bearded bust w. 
gl. cr. 674-c.675 
III Bust w. spear c.675-681 
undated x 
676/7 al€ 
677/8 ae 
678/9 12, Hz 
679/80 4H 
680/1 _le, +e 
681/2 mis 
IV (C. IV alone) 680/1 _|e 
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(4) Symbols on Sicilian Gold Coins 


Sicilian gold coins, from the opening of the mint of Syracuse in 641, exhibit 
a bewildering series of letters or symbols in the field or after the reverse in- 
scription. The combinations known to me are set out in Table 15, but it is 
probably very incomplete; many are known from one specimen only and one 
would expect further varieties of semisses and tremisses to correspond to those 
of the solidi. Since the semisses and tremisses all have a uniform beardless 
profile bust, the letters in the field are our only guide to distinguishing the issues 
of Constantine IV from those of Constans II. It is clear that some of the letters 
had the same meaning whatever their position—e.g. the [ in the field of 
Class IV of Constans ITI had to be transferred to the end of the inscription on 
Class V owing to the crowding of the reverse field—but that meaning is com- 
pletely obscure. It has been suggested that some letters represent pious phrases 
(Qeds, KUpie), but such combinations as Ol and KI render this unlikely. A few 
of the later ones (IP, HA, HAP) may be the initials of mint officials. One is some- 
what reluctant to admit the possibility of an imperial subject appearing to join 
with the emperor in any authorization of the coinage, but Syracuse was not 
Constantinople, and on silver plate there was evidently no objection to the 
monogram of the Count of the Sacred Largesses appearing in company with 
that of the emperor as a guarantee of fineness. 


(5) Symbols on Italian Gold Coins 


Unusual symbols or letters in the field or after the inscriptions began to 
appear on Italian gold coins at the same time as they did on those of Syracuse; 
they had been practically unknown on earlier issues. They are even more 
bewildering in their complexity, and only with the help of further material is 
their pattern likely to become plain. Part of the difficulty is due to several 
mints being involved and our present inability to distinguish satisfactorily 
between their products. Some of the symbols are found on coins of widely 
different styles and were evidently used at several mints simultaneously. They 
are generally different from those used at Syracuse, though some unusual ones 
(e.g. **) occur in both series. 

Table 16 on pp. 122-3 sets out the evidence as known to me, incomplete as 
it undoubtedly is, in the hope that it may serve to focus attention on the series. 
and provide a basis for future research. In some cases it is difficult to decide 
whether particular symbols are better described as being in the field or after 
the inscription, for when they are unusually large they may overlap both 
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TABLE I5 


TYPES AND INSCRIPTIONS 


SYMBOLS ON THE GOLD COINAGE OF SYRACUSE 


The semisses and tremisses all have a profile bust, beardless, and cannot therefore be 
classed according to type. They can be approximately dated by the letters in their fields 
and inscriptions, since these correspond to those of the solidi. 





















































Emperor and Class Letter in Field or Inscription Ending ; 
(Solidus) CONOB Variant | Solidus | Semissis | Tremissis 
HERACLONAS (641) | oO: 
CONSTANS II (641-68) P Cc Cc 
I (641-7) Beardless bust I er 0-,0: |0,0,0: 
II (647-50) Bust w. short | -, Ol, | Q: 
beard e I °- 
CE 
c @S, Ol, 
ols 
9-, Ol, 
III (650-4) Bust w. long c el e-, Ol el. s 
beard (or C-) Ie r is 
IV (654-9) Two busts Cc Ol, Ol-, 
e:,F 
A OI+ (c) 
(2) Ol+, Ol 
None O1,K(?) |c- 
r QIC-, Ol: 
V (659-c.661) Four figures, |None on solidus, jor, Tr, T, *, O1,IC- 
Constans crowned C,F, orf on | F,I1F,0r, 
fractions or 
VI (c.661-68) Four figures, |None on solidus, |KT, KI’, 
Constans helmeted 4 on fractions | K4- C-,ICK  |C-, Cl- 
(CONOB*:) 
CONSTANTINE IV 
(668-85) 
I (668-c.670) Beardless CONOB:: KC-,KC 


bust w. gl. cr. 
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TABLE I5 (cont.) 


SYMBOLS ON THE GOLD COINAGE OF SYRACUSE 





I21I 





Inscription Ending 






































E Letter in field 
pe she ere Solidus | Semissis | Tremissis 
CONSTANTINE Iv (cont.) 
II (c.670-4) Bearded bust CONOB:: r- 
w. gl. cr. r- 
III (674-81) Bust with spear CONOB: +, 1 I 
CONOBO- “ 
IV (681-5) Constantine Iv e,K 
ag I le ante 
JUSTINIAN II (685-95) _ K, 9 =] (C) 
Z Q- Q- 
H ic) 8 
() 2,0: 
K, K- € ome —_ 
XK € 
LEONTIUS (695-8) - 4,r,€,0 - 
a | tS) 
x q 
© beneath steps cS) 
TIBERIUS III (698-705) _ %, SbPy | 8 - 
+ ,C, 
¢,P, * 
++ - 
A _ _ 
IP — 
HA — —- 
H AP S 
cl _ — 
JUSTINIAN II 
(restored, 705-11) P * 
PHILIPPICUS (7II-I3) _ —, * * * 
P * 
ANASTASIUS II (713-I5) P * _ 
THEODOSIUS II (715-17) P * 
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positions. Even when they clearly follow the inscription their axis is normally 
vertical, like that of letters in the field, no doubt because they were thought 
of as marking the coin in some particular way and not as having any special 
relationship to the inscription it bore. 


TABLE 16 
SYMBOLS ON ITALIAN GOLD COINS 


The letters outside parentheses are those occurring in the reverse field, the terminal 
letters of the accompanying inscriptions being given within parentheses. A dash means 
that there is no distinctive letter in either position. Since the coin types vary from mint to 
mint they are not numbered in the usual way, nor is any attempt made to date them 


precisely. 





























Tremissis Probable 
Emperor and Solidus Type Solidus (Profile or Mi 
Z int 
Facing Bust) 
HERACLIUS CONSTANTINE (641) = |— (A), € (A) Ravenna 
HERACLONAS (641) K(f, C, N) Rome 
CONSTANS II (641-68) 
(a) Bust w. short beard K (I) Ravenna 
(b) Bust w. long beard 6 (BI) Rome 
(c) Two busts 8 (H), 8), 
& (, H-) Rome 
(d) Two busts and two standing 
figures = ct) + (S) Rome 
CONSTANTINE Iv (668-85) 
(a) Bearded bust w. gl. cr. — (0) —(),0° (1, H), 
(b) Bust w. spear — (@A) B(—), b (), 
(c) Bust w. spear and shield |—(§, ¢, t) £, BN) 
(d) C. IV alone —(€) 
JUSTINIAN II (685-95)? 
(a) Beardless bust 8 (+ © (S) Ravenna 
(b) Bearded bust —(0,C,0,%, |—(@,C,M, 
Ss, H, N) K, ©, “), $ 
— (S) Sardinia 
LEONTIUS (695-8) — (I, %,C) —(¢,C,M) 
s(> Sardinia 
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TABLE 16 (cont.) 


SYMBOLS ON ITALIAN GOLD COINS 






































Tremissis Probable 
Emperor and Solidus Type Solidus (Profile or Mi 
Fi int 
Facing Bust) 
TIBERIUS I11 (698-705) — (*-) ae Naples 
— (4, B), M (), |-¢.M),M(—), 
M® (-),MOC-),  |IM(—), * (—) Rome 
MO() 
— (M, M), ©(-) |-(M),0(©),—(©)| Ravenna 
S(E,M), +S(-),  |S(-), +8(-), - 
rs(-), S(M)__|NS(-), TS(-) ae 
JUSTINIAN 11 (Second reign, 

705-11)! S(-) Sardinia 
PHILIPPICUS (7II-I3) L2k(-) Rome 
ANASTASIUS II (713-15) *(M, ©, -) *(-) Naples 

1K(A), (A) KC), K(A), (Rome 
—(A) Ravenna 
S(-) Sardinia 
THEODOSIUS III (715-17) *(-) Naples 
L>k(-) L>k(-) Rome 














1 It is possible that some of the coins classified under the first reign of Justinian II really belong 
to his second. 


H. DATES 


The systematic dating of Byzantine copper coins was introduced in 538/9, 
the twelfth year of Justinian, as a consequence of his Novel XLVII of 31 
August 537. This laid down that legal documents should be dated by the 
regnal year of the reigning emperor, the name of the consul for the year, the 
number of the indiction, and the day of the month. Its application to the 
coinage had perhaps been suggested by the example of Sassanian dirhams,?5 
which are regularly dated by regnal years, but this is not certain. The regnal 
dating of documents was by then a normal practice in the Germanic kingdoms 
of the West, where the names of consuls were not always easily accessible, 
and had been occasionally used by the Vandals on their coins. In its Byzantine 


28 This was suggested by R. Gébl in a paper read before the International Congress of Byzantine 
Studies at Oxford in 1966. 
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context it affected almost exclusively the copper and was quite haphazardly 
applied. One mint, Alexandria, apart from its irregular issues of the Inter- 
regnum, never dated its coins at all; others, like Rome and Carthage, did so 
only occasionally; others again, like Constantinople and Nicomedia, dated 
their higher denominations regularly but their lower ones only sporadically. 
The silver was never dated and the gold, except at Carthage, only very rarely. 
Dating seems to have had no practical object behind it. Other governments 
have used it for fixing the limits of legal tender and facilitating the with- 
drawal of worn coin for remelting, but the constant overstriking of Byzan- 
tine coins was done without any reference to the ages or dates of the coins 
at all. 

The two methods of dating were by regnal years (e.g. ANNO XI) or indictions 
(e.g. IND S), the word Azno being usually present but Ind(ictio) being often 
omitted. The regnal years were reckoned, as in legal documents, from the date 
(month and day) of the sovereign’s proclamation as Augustus. This would 
usually but not necessarily be that of his coronation, and where a ruler was 
associated as co-Augustus by his father it might antedate by many years his 
real accession to power. Heraclius Constantine was crowned on Christmas Day 
612, but we are expressly told that his regnal years were reckoned from his 
proclamation in the Circus on 22 January 613%5* and he did not become effec- 
tively emperor till his father died nearly thirty years later in 641.25’ Justinian 
II’s dating of the coins of his second reign was in the nature of a political 
manifesto, for by starting with Year 20 he condemned as usurpations the ten 
years of Leontius’ and Tiberius III’s ‘‘reigns.’”’ In legal documents the official 
regnal year was doubled by the so-called post-consular dating, which one may 
regard as that of effective regnal years reckoned from the emperor’s assump- 
tion of the consular title after his actual accession.?°8 This was never used, 
however, in the dating of coins. 


286 Below, p. 124, note 2. Cf. F. Délger, Das Kaiserjahy der Byzantiner (Sitzungsber. d. Bayer. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Jahrgang 1949, Heft 1. Munich, 1949). 

287 There is an element of make-believe in the precise dates given for coins, since news would travel 
only slowly and there would normally be a delay of several weeks or even months before Carthage or 
Syracuse would hear of an emperor’s accession or death, or indeed of the introduction of a new coin 
type at the capital. Dates valid for Constantinople will therefore not be true for provincial mints, and 
it is sometimes necessary to take account of the discrepancy. 

233 The dating of documents by the name of the consul for the year had been made obligatory in 
537- In 541 Justinian ceased to nominate annual consuls, the last consul being Basilius, and subsequent 
years, to the end of Justinian’s reign, were dated anno II [etc.] post consulatum Basilii. Justin II and 
each subsequent emperor assumed the consulship in the year following his accession, usually on 1 
January, so that fresh starting points for post-consular dating were provided in each reign. There are 
ambiguities in the system, however, for it is not always clear whether a particular post-consular 
reckoning began with the day on which the consulship was assumed or in the year after it had lapsed. 
Cf. E. Stein, ‘‘Post-consulat et atroxpatopia,” in Mélanges Bidez, Il (= Annuaire de l'Institut de 
philologie et d’histoive orientales, 11.2. Brussels, 1934), 869-912. 
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Indictions were reckoned according to a cycle of fifteen years which had 
been introduced originally for fiscal reasons—property valuations were revised 
at fifteen year intervals—and which from the early fourth century onwards 
had come to form a calendar regularly employed for official purposes.?*° The 
indiction as used at Constantinople began on 1 September and ran to 31 August 
following, the indictions being numbered 1-15 and a new indictional cycle 
then starting again at 1. The disadvantage of the indiction in dating documents 
is that one has to know their approximate date before one can discover their 
exact one, since the indiction itself will not tell one which cycle is involved, 
but this ambiguity only rarely occurs on coins. A Carthaginian solidus of 
Phocas dated Indiction 7 must have been struck between 1 September 603 
and 31 August 604, since the seventh Indiction occurred only once in Phocas’ 
reign. A similarly dated coin of Heraclius, on the other hand, might be either 
618/9 or 633/4 and one has to fall back on other criteria in order to determine 
which date is correct. 

Where Anno or Indictio or some abbreviated form of these words is absent 
it is sometimes difficult to divine which system of dating is involved. This is 
the case with the date numerals on early solidi of Constans II, which have 
usually been interpreted as regnal years but are more probably indictions. On 
the coinage of the Interregnum a highly irregular arrangement is sometimes 
found, the ANNO being accompanied by what can only be interpreted as an 
indictional date. The explanation is apparently that the coins were struck for 
users to whom ANNO was familiar and expected as part of the type but at a 
time—before Heraclius’ coronation—when a regnal dating was impossible. 
Ambiguities sometimes arise out of the form of the numerals themselves—e.g. 
through 4 (6) being confused with 4 (5)?4°—or through the mark of value having 
to be understood as the date, or at least as part of it.24t Where dating occurs on 
both the obverse and the reverse, as on Carthaginian solidi, cases of muling 
can occur, an obverse die of one indiction being paired with a reverse of the 
indiction before or after it.4# There are several instances of what appears to be 
immobilization. This is a fairly common phenomenon in numismatics, though 
it is usually confined to the perpetuation of obsolete types or inscriptions and 
does not extend to anything so precise as figures. But it does appear sporadi- 
cally at many periods—a sixth-century example had been the immobilization 
of XXXX, which had once been a true date, as the mark inscribed by the 


289 Cf. O. Seeck in RE, IX. 1327-32 and H. Leclercq in DACL, VII(1), 530-5. The Constantinopoli- 
tan indiction began at first on 23 September (V. Grumel, ‘‘Indiction byzantine et véov &tos,”’ Revue 
des études byzantines, 12 (1954), 128-43. 

240 Cf, pp. 182-3, notes on Nos. 73-76 and 76a; p. 313, note on No. 147. 

241 Cf. pp. 416 (ANNO KA), 518 (ANNO K), the K in each case being the mark of value. 

242 E.g. p. 345, No. 213; p. 346, No. 221. 
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Victory on her shield on semissis types*4*—and several anomalies in seventh- 
century coinage are best explained on the same lines. They are (a) the H 
(= Year 8) on early Ravennate solidi of Heraclius, this being an immobili- 
zation of the last date of Phocas’ reign, (b) the € on some Carthaginian copper 
coins of the Interregnum and Heraclius, an immobilization of a regnal date of 
Phocas, and (c) ANNO A on Syracusan half folles of Constantine IV, an im- 
mobilization of what had been a true date under Constans II. In series where 
dating is discontinuous the coins dated to a particular year were probably 
struck not only in that year but in the years following. This at least has been 
the normal practice in other historical periods for which mint records are 
preserved. 

The following summary will show how dating was used on the coinage of 
the seventh and early eighth centuries and how it was gradually abandoned. 


GOLD COINS 


(a) Constantinopolitan Solidi. There is only one certain case of dating, that 
of early solidi of Constans II with the sequence of numerals €, $, Z, H in their 
reverse fields. These are best interpreted as indictions. We have no clue as to 
why the practice should have been suddenly adopted, and as suddenly aban- 
doned, by the mint. The last issue of solidi of Heraclius has also a numerical 
sequence 0,1, A, b, but their meaning is not clear; they cannot be regnal years 
and do not seem to be indictions.?4 

(b) Alexandrian Solidi. The irregular issues of the Interregnum of 608-610 
are dated IA, IB, and II, ie. Indictions 11, 12, and 13 (= 607/8, 608/9, and 
609/10), at the end of the obverse and reverse inscriptions. The use of indictions 
and the placing of the numerals were borrowed from Carthaginian practice. 

(c) Carthaginian Solidi. This represents the only continuous system of dating 
used for any type of Byzantine gold coin.*4* The date numerals, in the form of 
Greek letters, were placed at the ends of the obverse and reverse inscriptions, 
the initial intention being to use regnal dating on the obverse, indictional 
dating on the reverse.*4¢ Maurice’s accession coincided with the beginning of 
an indictional cycle, however, so that on his early coins the dates on both 
faces were the same. This was apparently found convenient, so the notion of 
regnal dating was abandoned and indictions were used for both sides. System- 
atic dating runs from 582 to 641 but seems then to have been abandoned, 
or at least cannot be clearly identified, on the two first coinages (641-651) of 

243 See Vol. I, 8, note on No. 8.1. 

244 Below, pp. 223-4. 

245 Cf. Grierson, ‘‘Dated Solidi of Maurice, Phocas and Heraclius,’’ NC, 10 (1950), 49-70. 

246 This is proved by a very rare solidus of Tiberius II at Copenhagen, the existence of which 


was unknown to me in 1950, with an obverse inscription ending ANH (i.e. Regnal Year 8 = Dec. 
581/Dec. 582) and the reverse inscription ending I€ (i.e. Indiction 15 = Sept. 581/Aug. 582). 
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Constans IT.*4” It was resumed again for his Classes III and IV, but with dates 
on the reverses only. Classes V and VI, with a very crowded reverse and na 
inscriptions, are again undated, as are the first two coinages of Constantine IV, 
but dating was resumed during the latter’s Classes III and IV, from 676/7 
to 680/1, the dates now being placed in the reverse field. On Justinian II’s 
solidi there are terminal letters on the reverse inscriptions which probably 
mark indictions, but not enough specimens have been published for this to be 
certain. The practice of indictional dating was so deeply engrained as to be 
taken over by the Arabs, whose early gold of North Africa and Spain often 
bears indictional dates spelled out as such (INé II, etc.) so as to leave no doubt 
over their interpretation.?48 

(d) Sardinian Solidi. The terminal letters of the reverse inscriptions are 
probably indictions, as one would expect in a mint which carried on the tradi- 
tions of Carthage. 

(e) Ravennate Solidi. Those of Phocas have terminal letters to the reverse 
inscriptions which are best interpreted as regnal dates, coins being known for 
Years 1-4 (A, B, f, A) and Year 8 (H). The early coins of Heraclius show a 
great predominance of letter H, this being apparently the immobilized date of 
the last issue of Phocas’ reign. Letters found on later coins are unexplained, 
but do not appear to be dates. 


COPPER COINS 


(a) Constantinople. There are dated folles, and, less regularly, dated frac- 
tional copper, through the reigns of Phocas, Heraclius, and Constans II, though 
for Constans IT a few years are not known; his last issue, of the years 665-668, 
is in fact undated. From 668 onwards dating is very irregular. Almost the 
whole of Constantine IV’s copper is undated, for although he was consciously 
reviving the coin-types of the preceding century, which would lead one to 
expect dating, the effigies of Heraclius and Tiberius on either side of the mark 
of value on the follis left no room for ANNO and a numeral in their traditional 
places. Dating on later coins is usual, and its distribution throws an interesting 
light on the pattern of minting. There was a considerable output at the begin- 
ning of each reign, so that folles with the ruler’s effigy were put into circulation. 
After that, save in the first reign of Justinian II, the striking of copper was 
practically suspended, and in his case the continued minting of half folles 
presumably reflects a demand for the lower denomination. The distribution of 
recorded dates—others no doubt await discovery—is given in the accompanying 
Table. 


247 Below, p. 412. 
248 J. Walker, A Catalogue of the Avab-Byzantine and Post-Reform Umaiyad Coins [in the British 
Museum] (London, 1956), xlvi-li, 7off. 
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TABLE I7 
DATED COPPER OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 685-717 


The figures in the Table refer to regnal years. 














Folles Half Folles Deca- Penta- 
nummia | nummia 
CONSTANTINE IV Mainly undated;|Mainly undated; 20| Undated} Undated 
30, 31 (K doubling as 
mark of value) 
JUSTINIAN II 2 I, 2, 3, 5(?), 6(?), | 1,2 
Io 
LEONTIUS I, 2, 3(?) I,2 Undated 
TIBERIUS III I, 2,3,4 I, 2(?) 
JUSTINIAN II, again |20, 21 20, 21 20 
PHILIPPICUS I,2 I T,2 
ANASTASIUS II I I 
THEODOSIUS III I 2 








(b) Other Eastern Mints. These require no particular comment. Dated coins 
were struck for as long as the mints remained open, i.e. in general not later 
than the reign of Heraclius. No dated copper coins were ever struck at Alex- 
andria. 

(c) Carthage. The copper of Carthage, in contrast to its gold, is virtually 
undated. Under Phocas there are half folles with the obverse inscription ending 
NS, which stands for Indictio S as on the solidi. There are also coins with an 
€ in the field; the accompanying ANNO on the follis shows that this was 
originally a regnal date, but it continued, immobilized and meaningless, on 
fractional coins of the same type struck during the Interregnum and under 
Heraclius. For the reign of Heraclius there is also a half follis dated INDICTIO 
lll (2), the numeral being uncertain, and under Justinian II there are folles 
and half folles dated on the obverse ANNO II. There is no explanation for 
this occasional recourse to dating in a predominantly undated coinage. 

(d) Sicilian Mints. The Catanian decanummia of Phocas and Heraclius are 
dated throughout by regnal years, down to Year 19 of Heraclius, as they had 
been since the series began in 582. The later coinage of Syracuse is mainly 
undated. To this rule there are occasional and inexplicable exceptions, regnal 
and indictional dating being mixed indiscriminately together. There are coins 
with INA IA, AN Z, ANNO A, and ANNI | (ofa) under Constans II, ANNO A (two 
types) and ANNO K (mark of value doubling as date) under Constantine IV, 
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and INA H under Justinian II. The ANNO A of Constantine IV, as noted already, 
is probably a meaningless repetition of that of Constans II. Since indictional 
dating does not occur in the seventh century at either Rome or Ravenna, its 
use at Syracuse is presumably attributable to the influence of Carthage. 

(e) Rome. The bulk of the coinage is undated, the only exceptions being 
half folles of Years 13, 14, and 15 of Heraclius and Year 5 of Constans II. 
Those of Heraclius are peculiar in the arrangement of the date numerals, the 
X replacing the cross above the mark of value and being consequently separated 
from the Ill, Ill, and 4, which are in their customary position. 

(f) Ravenna. Dating is very erratic, but it occurs on a higher proportion of 
the copper coins than at any other western mint. Under Phocas there are dated 
coins of Years 1 and 7, under Heraclius of Years 2, 6 (?), 7, 8, 13, 16 and then 
almost continuously in the 630’s, with only Year 27 not so far recorded. 
Under Heraclonas there are coins of Year 3, under Constans II of Years 4 
and 24, and under Constantine IV of Years 22, 25, 26, 27, and 30. The high 
proportion of dated coins of Years 2off. is curious; probably the long intervals 
in minting gave rise to shortages, but there must have been some copying from 
one reign to another. After 685 there is a long gap, with no dated coins till 
Justinian II signalized his return from exile by the issue of coins dated Year 
20, as he did at Constantinople. All the later folles are undated save one of 
Anastasius II of Year 3, the unusual columnar arrangement of the date showing 
it to have been modeled on the similar coin of Heraclonas. 
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CATALOGUE OF COINS 


Explanatory Note 


HE arrangement of the coins follows the same pattern as in Vol. I, but more elaborate 

classifications have had to be devised in order to take into account the frequent 
changes of type and the proliferation of varieties and privy marks which are characteristic 
of the coinage of the seventh century. These classifications are explained, and set out in 
tabular form where required, in either the general Introduction or in the introductions 
to each reign. References to them will be found in the text. Roman numerals have been 
used for the classes of gold and silver coins, Arabic ones for those of copper. 

Each type has a separate number within each reign. Lower case letters are used for 
varieties of the type, the most frequent of these being differences of officina. The several 
specimens of the same type or the same variety are shown by numerals after a dot. Thus 
Heraclius 8i.2 is the second specimen of variety i of the particular group of coins of Herac- 
lius which is numbered 8 in the Catalogue and which in fact forms Class II A (a) of this 
emperor’s solidi. The specimens are listed in descending order of weight, unless some other 
consideration intervenes. Numerals in parentheses in the left-hand column refer to speci- 
mens not in the collection but catalogued in a standard work of reference or specialized 
study. The source of each coin in this collection is given in a footnote bearing the same 
number as the entry in the catalogue. Each type or variety has a reference to Wroth, 
Tolstoi, and Ratto (W., T., R.), and any relevant monograph where one exists. 

Weights are given to the nearest centigram, determined on electric scales. The state of 
preservation of the coins is normally only noted where it is unusually bad, or where a 
coin is pierced or otherwise damaged. This necessarily reduces the value of the weights 
for scientific purposes, especially where the copper is concerned, but estimates of wear 
are so subjective that neither Mr. Bellinger nor I have felt justified in including them. 
The die axis is that of the reverse, the obverse being assumed to be +. It is probable that 
the coins were normally intended to be oriented either | or t, the axis > being practically 
limited to Carthage, but they are generally a little out of the vertical and it is difficult 
to indicate these deviations without exaggerating them. Diameters are given in milli- 
meters. The specimens illustrated are marked with asterisks, and they bear the same 
numbers on the plates as they do in the catalogue. The usual abbreviations are used: A/, 
A, and # for gold, silver, and copper; 1. and r. for left and right; and obv. and rev. for 
obverse and reverse. Additional abbreviations are acq. for acquired, ex. for exergue, gl. 
cr. for globus cruciger, and inscr. for inscription. The phrase “in ex.” as opposed to 
“beneath” is used only where an exergual line is present, since this seemed the best way 
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of avoiding occasional ambiguities when describing the normal reverse type of solidus 
with a cross potent on base and steps (above, p. 98). 

Byzantine coins are in general ornamented with a border. This may take various forms: 
a simple linear border, a broad ring in high relief, a circle of dots or pellets, a sequence of 
reels or rings strung together (reel border), a circle of closely hatched V’s which form a 
kind of pseudo-wreath, distinguished from a true wreath by the fact that the V’s do not 
spread outwards on either side from the bottom of the coin and meet at the top but follow 
its circumference in the same direction the whole way round. Since these various forms 
are more easily illustrated than described and are usually clear from the plates, Mr. 
Bellinger and I have followed the precedent of Wroth and noted the borders only when 
they characterize a mint or when there is something unusual about them. 


PHOCAS 
23 November 602—5 October 610 
Colleague: Empress Leontia (crowned 30 November 602) 


Phocas’ reign lasted from 23 November 602, when he was crowned emperor by the 
patriarch Cyriacus, to 5 October 610, when he was put to death by Heraclius.1 He assumed 
the consulship in December 603, probably on Christmas Day.? His coinage in North 
Africa and Egypt ended in 608, with the revolt of Heraclius and the occupation of these 
two provinces by the troops of the future emperor. For most mints his dated coins cover 
Years 1-8, but at Carthage they stop in Indiction rr (i.e. 607/8) and at Cyzicus there are 
anomalous folles of Year g—the only two specimens recorded share a single obverse die— 
presumably struck by a dated die prepared in anticipation of this year and brought into 
use before the news of his overthrow reached the mint. 

The two most striking features of the coinage are the use of what is clearly intended as 
a genuine portrait, with shaggy hair and short, pointed beard, and the association of his 
wife Leontia with him on much of the copper coinage in the East. This was contrary to 
strict protocol, since she had not provided him with a male heir, but was evidently sug- 
gested by the existence of the Cherson coinage showing Maurice and Constantina, which 
provided the model for the type. At Constantinople the joint coinage is only found for 
Years 1 and 2, coins of the latter year being very rare; evidently it ended in December 
603, when Phocas became consul and replaced it with that showing his own bust in con- 
sular robes. The fact that this second series includes a thirty-nummus piece shows it to 
have been inspired by the similar coinage of Tiberius II, though Phocas is shown holding 
a mappa and a cross instead of a mappa and an eagle-topped scepter. The consular type 
was subsequently adopted, with varying degrees of delay, at the other Eastern mints. At 
Antioch, where it was only introduced in the last year of the reign, the design was directly 
modeled on that of Tiberius, with the traditional form of scepter. This mint likewise 
retained the form M for the mark of value on the follis; in other mints this had been 
replaced by XXXX when the consular type of obverse had been introduced. 

The shortness of Phocas’ name led to the customary PP being extended on much of the 
coinage into PER(P), as had been done long before, for the same reason, under Leo I and 
Zeno. The change was a source of some confusion to the die-sinkers at Nicomedia, Cyzicus, 
and Antioch who connected the PER with imperator rather than perpetuus and sometimes 


1 Theophanes, A. M. 6094 (ed. de Boor, I. 289-90); Chronicon Paschale, a. 602 (Bonn ed., pp. 
693-4); Gregory the Great, Registrum, heading to Book XIII in Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist., 11. 364-5) 

2 Theophanes, A. M. 6096 (p. 292); December 7 is probably an error, duplicating the other figure— 
Indiction 7—which he gives. 
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prefaced it with IN or N. A change of some significance for dating the solidi was the 
replacement of the traditional VICTORIA AVCC, found on the early coins, by VICTORIA 
AVSIM. This forceful repudiation of any idea of collegiality (Augusti instead of Augustorum) 
can be ascribed to 607, when Phocas took great offense at what he considered a popular 
move towards associating his son-in-law Priscus with him as junior Augustus. 

The gold coinage, other than that of Carthage and Ravenna, is undated, but the solidi 
of Constantinople can be divided into broad chronological categories on the basis of 
variations in type or inscription. The AVS4 coins, which all show Phocas wearing a crown 
without pendilia, belong to 607-610. The AVCC coins form two main series, one showing 
a crown with pendilia and the other one without them. Other details of the bust were 
refashioned at the same time: e.g. the emperor’s eyelids, which had been shown on the 
coins with pendilia, were omitted, each eye being reduced to a single pellet. The first 
series, which is rare, can be dated to 602/3, the second to 603-607, the division between 
them being marked by the existence of consular solidi which in some cases have pendilia 
and in others have not. There are in addition several varieties of light weight solidi and 
coins with N in the reverse field, the meaning of this being unknown. The inscription 
sometimes begins with dNN instead of dN, but this seems to be without significance. 
Coins of 607-610 are virtually confined to officinae € and I, a feature also characteristic 
of the early issues of Heraclius and probably to be explained by the contraction in imperial 
territory at this period. 


The classification of the solidi can be conveniently set out as follows: 


I. Normal bust. Rev. inscription ends CC. Pendilia on crown 


(a) No further distinctive features 658 
(b) With N in rev. field } 602/3 


II. Consular bust. Rev. inscription ends CC 
(a) With pendilia and FOCAE 6 
(b) With no pendilia and FOCAS } 03 


III. Normal bust. Rev. inscription ends CC. No pendilia 
(a) No further distinctive features 
(b) With N in rev. field 
(c) With star in obv. and rev. fields (23 carats) } 603-607 
(d) With OB+> (22 carats) 
(e) With OBXX (20 carats) 


IV. Normal bust. Rev. inscription ends AVSY. No pendilia 
(a) No further distinctive features 
(b) With N in rev. field 
(c) With star in obv. and rev. fields (23 carats) } 607-610 
(d) With OB+>k (22 carats) 
(e) With OBXX (20 carats) 


* P. Grierson, ‘‘Solidi of Phocas and Heraclius: the Chronological Framework,”” NC*, 19 (1959), 
131-54. 
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This numbering reverses for Classes IT and ITI that used in my earlier study of the coinage, 
but it seems convenient to place the consular solidi, which all belong to 603, before those 
of Class III, for even though the latter may have begun earlier in 603 they continued for 
several years afterwards. 

The classification of the copper coinage is less complicated, since the higher denomi- 
nations are dated. There are normally two classes, Class 1 with the standing figures of 
Phocas and Leontia and Class 2 with the consular bust of Phocas. At Thessalonica there 
was a preliminary issue (Years 1 and 2) copied from the solidus, showing a bust of Phocas 
wearing paludamentum; the two-figure type was only introduced at the precise moment 
when it was about to be abandoned at Constantinople. The breakdown into Classes 1 
and 2 does not apply to the lower denominations (decanummia and pentanummia) or to 
the West, where Leontia never appears on the coins and where the mints, as in previous 
reigns, seem to have done much as they pleased in the matter of design. The weight 
standards seems to carry on those of the preceding reign, but overstriking was general 
and the coins are often in poor condition. 


The work of a few mints requires some further comment. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


The folles and half folles have mint-marks and there are no problems of attribution. 
This is not true of the decanummia and pentanummia, which vary appreciably in style 
and should no doubt be distributed, like those of Maurice, between the three mints of 
Constantinople, Nicomedia, and Cyzicus—and perhaps Thessalonica also. Since the 
evidence available does not permit their exact attribution, they have all been catalogued 
here under Constantinople. Classification is not made easier by the poor condition of 
most specimens and the fact that large parts of the inscriptions are usually off flan. 


THESSALONICA 


A number of gold coins are attributed here to Thessalonica which are usually ascribed 
elsewhere, in most cases to Ravenna. They are as follows: 

(a) Solidi with annular borders, normally a mark of Ravenna, and reverse inscriptions 
ending T or ©. Their dependence on the Ravennate series is evident, but they form a 
group distinct in style and in the details of their design and lettering. 

(b) Semisses and tremisses, identical in style, with bearded bust and FOCAE in the 
inscription. The letter form € (instead of E) links them with the solidus having reverse 
inscription ending 9; the style of the bust is also quite different from that of other tremisses 
with bearded bust which are certainly of Ravenna. The semissis denomination is also 
more likely to have been struck at Thessalonica. 

(c) An anomalous tremissis with FOKAS, No. 44 below. Four specimens are known to 
me. It is ascribed by Tolstoi to Italy and may in fact belong to Ravenna, to whose coins 
it is evidently closely related. I attribute it to Thessalonica because (a) Ravenna has 
another series with bearded busts, (b) there are no PP solidi for Ravenna, while there are 
for Thessalonica, and (c) the spelling FOKAS is more likely in the East. 
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CYZICUS 


There are folles dated 4ill, ie. Year 9, though Phocas’ reign ended before this regnal 
year began. It has been suggested above that the reverse die may have been accidentally 
brought into use too early, but it is also possible that 4 should be interpreted as 4; cf. 
above, p. 107, and below, pp. 182-3, notes on Nos. 73-76 and 76a. 

The dating of the half folles is a problem. Coins of Class 1, with two standing figures, 
correspond to folles which are dated Year 1. Class 2, with consular bust, includes both 
dated coins of Years 2 and 4 and undated ones having either a cross or a star above the 
XX. Bellinger is inclined to place the ones with a cross between Classes 1 and 2, i.e. early 
in Year 2, and assign those with a star to Year 3 onwards, the dated coins of Year 4 
marking a momentary reversion to an earlier type. But some of the coins with a cross 
seem to be later; one of those at D. O. has a crown identical with that of T. 77, a follis 
of Year 6. I have therefore placed both undated types after Year 4, but with some hesi- 
tation; they may have started in Year 3. Neither the presence or absence of a wreath- 
like border nor a comparison with the busts of the dated folles points to a solution. 


ALEXANDRIA 


No dodecanummia are known bearing the name of Phocas, though there is one coin 
(No. 105) with a bearded, facing bust which may be his. Wroth attributed to him a large 
number of ill-struck pieces whose blundered inscriptions sometimes recall the names of 
Justinian and his successors down to Maurice, but never Phocas. J. G. Milne* showed. 
from the evidence of hoards that these common pieces belong early in the reign of Herac- 
lius, at the latest, and Bellinger® would prefer to ascribe most of them to the years 
608-610, when Alexandria was occupied by the troops of the future emperor Heraclius 
and mint officials could escape the embarrassment of endorsing one claimant or the other 
by issuing small change in the names of former emperors. This would explain why the 
coins do not bear Phocas’ name, but it is difficult to believe that the six years in which 
he was recognized at Alexandria can be represented by a single coin with a facing bust, if 
indeed this is his at all. I have therefore preferred to follow Wroth in ascribing the coins 
with blundered inscriptions to the whole period 602-608, though I would also agree with 
Milne that many may represent local irregular issues, not products of the mint of Alexan- 
dria. Some may belong to the Persian and Muslim periods. 


4 “Report on the Coins found at Antinoe in 1914,’ NC$, 7 (1947), 108-14. 
5 “Byzantine Notes, 9: Dodecanummia of Alexandria of the Seventh Century,’’ MN, 12 (1966), 
107-8. 





PHOCAS 











MINTS: 
Constantinople Antioch 
Thessalonica Alexandria 
Nicomedia Carthage 
Cyzicus Catania 
EASTERN MINTS 
Denomination Const. Thess. Nic. 
Solidus 
(normal wt.) I-II 41-2 
(light wt.) 12-14 
Semissis 15-16 43 
Tremissis 17-19 44-5 
Half tremissis 20 
Silver 21-3 
Follis 24-32 46-8 53-60 
3/4 follis 33-4 
Half follis 35-7 49-52 61-8 
Decanummium 38-9 
Pentanummium 40 
Dodecanummium 
WESTERN MINTS 
Denomination Carth. Catania 
Solidus 107-11 
Tremissis 
Silver 112 
Follis II5 
Half follis 113, 116 
Decanummium 114, 117 IIg 
Pentanummium 118 120 














Rome 
Ravenna 
Spain 
Cyz. Ant. Alex. 
69-76 83-90 
77 
78-82 gI-6 
97-104 
105-6 
Rome Rav. Spain 
124-7 
128-9 136 
130 
131, 134 
121i 132, 135 
122-3 133 
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No. 


*Ia.r 

*1a.2 
(xb) 
(rc) 

*1d 


(2) 





PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — SOLIDUS 





Metal 
Wt. 


AN’ 4.46 
Al 4.35 
A 


N 4.44 








Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





21 








Obverse Reverse 


Date 





Constantinople 
SOLIDUS 
Class I 
Normal bust, with pendilia; AVCC rev. 


ONFOCAS PERPAVC | VICTOR] AAVCC 
Bust facing, bearded, | Angel facing, holding 
wearing cuirass, palu-| in r. hand long staff 
damentum, and crown} with # at the top; in 
with pendilia and 1, gl. cr. 

cross on circlet. In In ex., CONOB 

r. hand, gl. er. 


(a) No symbol in rev. field 


At end, B 
At end, B 
(W. 5) At end, A 
(R. 1195) At end, Z 
At end, | 


(b) N in rev. field r. 


(Kress Sale 22. xi. 65,| At end, B 
lot 423c) 


Class IIT 
Consular bust 
(a) With pendilia and FOCAE 


ONFOCAE PERPAVC | Same inscr. and type 
Bust facing, wearing 

consular robes and 

crown with pendilia 

and cross on circlet. 

In r. hand, mappa; 

in 1., cross 








602/3 


603 





Ia.1 Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
1a2 Peirce 1948 
1d Peirce 1948 from Spink iii. 29 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
*3.1 A 4.37 | 2t ff At end, | 603 
*3.2 AN 4.36 | 23 f At end, | Same die 
(b) No pendilia and FOCAS 
ONFOCAS PERPAVC | Same inscr. and type 
Same type but with- 
out pendilia. Locks of 
hair at the sides 
*4a AN 433 | 21 / At end, B 
(4b) AN 4.4 (T. 26) At end, | 
Class III 
Normal bust, without pendilia; AVCC rev. 
Same inscr. Same inscr. and type | 603-607 
Bust facing, wearing 
cuirass, paludamen- 
tum, and crown with 
cross on circlet. In 
r. hand, gl. cr. 
(a) No symbol in rev. field 
*sar |A’ 4.49 | 22 / At end, A 
5a2 |AP 4.48 | 2x Jf At end, A 
5sbr | 4.41 | 22 At end, B 
3.1 Peirce 1948 from Spink x. 36 


3.2 
4a 


5a.1 
5a.2 


5b.1 


W. —, T. 27, R. 1200 

Phocas did not assume the consulship until December 603, but it is possible that the coins 
with pendilia were struck in anticipation of it earlier in the year. The four recorded specimens 
(3-1, 3.2, T. 27, and R. 1200) were struck by two obverse dies and a single reverse die. 
Peirce 1948 from Spink xii. 28 

Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vii. 30 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Ratto 28. xi. 55 

W. — T. —, R. 1189 

2nd Aydin Hoard 5 

This hoard is published in D. O. Papers, 19 (1965), 209-19. 

Whittemore 

W. —, T. —, R. 1190 


PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — SOLIDUS 























Reverse 


At end, B 
At end, B 
At end, B 


At end, [ 
At end, A 
At end, € 
At end, $ 
At end, S 
At end, Z 
At end, Z 
At end, H 
At end, H 
At end, 0 
At end, | 

At end, | 

At end, | 





Date 


603-607 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse 
Wt. sition 
*5b.2 |Al 4.40 | 2x 
5b.3 [A 4.35 | at Jf 
5b4 |A 4.29 | 23 / 
clipped 
5c AN’ 4.40 | 22 ¥ 
sd |A 4.39 | at Y 
5e A 4.48 | 23 / 
*5£.1 N 4.48 | 23 
5f.2 AN’ 4.06 | 2r / 
ser |Al 4.47 | ar / 
5e2 |AN 4.38 | ar 
shr |A’ 4.45 | 2r / 
5h2 |A’ 4.43 | 22 / 
¥5i AN 4.42 | 22 / 
5j-I N 4.46 |} 22 / 
5j2 |A 4.37] ar 
513 |A 4.37 | 2r f 
5b.2 Peirce 1948 from Ciani Sale iv. 26 
5b.3 2nd Aydin Hoard 8 
5b.4 Peirce 1948 
5c 2nd Aydin Hoard 13 
W. 4, T. —, R. 1191 
5d 2nd Aydin Hoard 15 
W. — (W. 5 has pendilia), T. —, R. r192 
5e 2nd Aydin Hoard 18 
W. 9, T. —, R. — 
5f.1. 2nd Aydin Hoard 22 
W. —, T. —, R. 1194 
5f.2 Peirce 1948 
There is no obvious explanation for the abnormally low weight. 
5g-1 2nd Aydin Hoard 24 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
58-2 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 27. xi. 50 
5h.1. Whittemore 
W. 18, T. 14, R. 1196 
5h.2. 2nd Aydin Hoard 27 
5i 2nd Aydin Hoard 30 
W. 20, T. 17, R. — 
5j-8 2nd Aydin Hoard 33 
W. 26, T. —, R. 1198 
5j-2 Peirce 1948 


5)-3 


Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman iii. 29 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
wt. sition 
(b) N in rev. field r. 
(6a) A (T. 3) At end, B 603-607 
(6b) | A (R. 1193) At end, A 
LIGHT WEIGHT SOLIDUS 
23 SILIQUAE 
(c) Star in obv. and rev. fields r. 
(7a) |A’ 20 (R. 1197) At end, € 
(7b) |AV 20 (W. 2 = Leuthold 33)} At end, © 
(7c) N 4.34 (Leuthold 34) At end, | 
(7d) |A’ 4.26 | 2r (W. 25 = T. 21; At end, | 
Leuthold 35, 36: 
inscr. begins ONN) 
22 SILIQUAE 
(d) OB+« 
Same, without star Same, without star, 
and globus held by 
Angel is without 
cross. In ex., OB+2 
(8a) A 2 (Adelson 104) At end, € 
(8b) |A’ 4.05 | 21 (Adelson 111) At end, H 
(8c) Al 4.00 | 21 (Adelson 114-15, At end, | 
R. 1199) 
20 SILIQUAE 
(e) OBXX 
Same Same, but Angel holds 
in r. hand long cross 
(not surmounted by 
#). In. ex., OBXX 
(ga) |A/ (Adelson 108-10) At end, S 








(7) On this series see E. Leuthold, ‘‘Solidi leggieri da XXIII silique degli imperatori Maurizio 
Tiberio, Foca ed Eraclio,’’ RIN, 62 (1960), 146-54 

8-9 | The standard work on these series is H. L. Adelson, Light Weight Solidi and Byzantine Trade 
during the Sixth and Seventh Centuries, NNM, No. 138 (New York, 1957). 

8c See note under 13b below 
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No. 


*I0a.1 
10a.2 
Iob.1 
rob.2 
(roc) 
tod 
10e.1 
10e.2 
10e.3 
r0e.4 
10e€.5 
roe.6 

*r0e.7 


10a.1 


10a.2 
rob.1 


rob.2 
tod 


r1o0e.I 


10e.2 
10€.3 
10e€.4 
10€.5 
r0e.6 


PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — SOLIDUS 














Size 
pg Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
i sition 
Class IV 
Normal bust; AVS4 rev. 
Same inscr., but 0N | VICTORIA AVS4 
for ON 
Same type Same type. Angel 
holds long staff 
with # at the top 
(a) No symbol in rev. field 
A 4.51 | ar / At end, A 
N 4.49 | 22 / At end, A 
Al 439 | 2x Jf At end, B 
Al 4.34 | 2 / At end, B 
N 4.45 (W. 3, T. 4) At end, [ 
AN 452 | 21 / At end, A 
A 4.50 | 22 / At end, € 
AN 4.49 | 2 / At end, € 
AN 4.47 | 21 / At end, € 
A 4.40 | 20 / At end, € 
A 4.27 |} 21 / At end, € 
A’ 4.46 | 21 / | Begins dNN At end, € 
AN 4.45 | 21 / | Begins dNN At end, € 

















2nd Aydin Hoard 37 

W.1, T. 1, R. 1179 

Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman iii. 29 
2nd Aydin Hoard 40 

W. 2, T. 2, R. 1180 

Whittemore 

2nd Aydin Hoard 43 

W. —, T. 6, R. — 

Brummer 1938 

W. 10-11, T. 8, R. 1181 

2nd Aydin Hoard 45 

Shaw 1947 

Whittemore 

Brummer 1938 

Peirce 1948 

W. 6-7, T. 9, R. — 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 





Date 


607-610 
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Size 
No. ng Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
. sition 
tof.r |A’ 4.47 | 22 / At end, S 607-610 
tof.2 |A’ 4.39 | 22 / At end, S 
rog N 4.46 | 22 / At end, Z 
toh A 4.36 | 22 / At end, H 
toir |A’ 4.47 | 21 Jf At end, 0 
roiz2 |A 4.47 | 23 / At end, © 
roi.3 |A’ 4.46 | 21 / At end, © 
Ioj.r |A’ 4.50 | 20 / At end, | 
10j.2 |AI 4.45 | 20 / At end, | 
1oj.3 |A’ 4.36 | 2r / At end, | 
10oj.4 |AT 4.34 | 21 At end, | 
1oj.5 |AI 4.25 | 22 Jf At end, | 
1oj.6 |A’ 4.51 | 22 / | Begins dNN At end, | 
*10j.7_ |A’ 4.46 | 22 / | As last At end, | 
10oj.8 |A 4.28 | 2r JY | As last At end, | 
clipped 
(b) N in rev. field r. 
(rza) | A’ (W. 13-14, R. 1182) | At end, € 
*rib.1 |A 4.48 | 2x / At end, Z 














tof.1-2 Whittemore 


rog 
toh 
IOi.1 


10i.2 
10i.3 


10j.1-2 Peirce 1948 


10}.3 
10.4 
10j.5 
10j.6 


10j.7-8 Whittemore 


11b.1 


W. —, T. 11, R. 1183 
2nd Aydin Hoard 71 
W. 12, T. 12, R. 1184 
2nd Aydin Hoard 75 
W. 16-17, T. 13, R. — 
Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 1928 
W. 19 (variety with PER for PERP), T. 16, R. 1186 
2nd Aydin Hoard 77 
2nd Aydin Hoard 76 


W. 23-4, 26, T. 19, R. 1187 
Whittemore 
and Aydin Hoard 83 
Whittemore 
Shaw 1947 

W. 22, T. 20, R. — 


and Aydin Hoard 112 
W. —, T. —, R. 1185 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
r1b.2 |Al 4.44 | 22 / At end, Z 607-610 
tier |Al 4.49 | 2r / At end, | 
wmwe.2 |A 4.33 | 2r Jf At end, | 
*r1c.3 | Al 4.45 | 2t / | Begins dNN At end, | 
LIGHT WEIGHT SOLIDUS 
23 SILIQUAE 
(c) Star in obv. and rev. fields r. 
(12a) {AY 4.26 | 2 (W. 8=T. ro=Leut- | At end, € 
hold 37: inscr. begins 
dNN) 
(12b) |A’ 4.32 | 21 (Leuthold 38) At end, H 
22 SILIQUAE 
(d) OB+%*« 
Same, without star Same, without star. 

F Globus held by Angel 
is without cross. In 
ex., OB+« 

(13a) | A’ (Adelson 105) At end, € 
*13b A’ 4.08 | 22 / | Double-struck JAS | JRI AAVCCI Inex., 
PERPAVI ]B+x 





11b.2 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vi. 28 
r1c.1 2nd Aydin Hoard 113 
W. —, T. 22, R. — 
r1c.2 Shaw 1947 
11c.3 2nd Aydin Hoard 115 
W. 15, T. —, R. 1188 
(12) | See note on No. 7 above. 
13b J. L. Malter 15. viii. 66 
W. 27, T. 25, R. —, Adelson 112-13 
This coin is misplaced; with an AVCC inscription, it should be under No. 8c above. The re- 
ferences are to AVY specimens. 
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*14 


*15 


*16 


14 


15 


16 


Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 


Metal 


20 SILIQUAE 
(e) OBXX 


Same inscr. and type | Same, but Angel holds} 607-610 
in r. hand long cross 
(not surmounted by 
#). In ex., OBXX 

AN 3.71 | 2r f At end, € 








SEMISSIS 
Class I 
PP; AVCC rev. 


ONFOCA SPPAVC VICTORI AAVCC 602-607 
Bust r., diademed, Victory advancing r., 
wearing cuirass and | looking backwards, 
paludamentum holding in r. hand, 
wreath; in l., gl. cr. 
In ex., CONOB 
AN 2.15 | 18 / 


Class II 


PER; AVS rev. 


ONFOCAS PERAVI VICTORIA AVSY 607-610 
Same type Same type 
AN 220/19 / 








Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. 24, R. —, Adelson 106-7 

Peirce 1948 from Spink iii. 29 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

This is the reverse inscription that belongs with solidi Nos. 1-6. Like them, it reads AVCC 
and the initial D has the form O. The A before AVCC is obscured by the cross of the globus 
cruciger held by the Victory. 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 

W. 28-0, T. 29-31, R. 1205 

Like solidi Nos. 10-11, this has initial 8 (sometimes D) and the reverse inscription ending 
AVS, the ¢ in the last word having normally the form S. 
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PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — TREMISSIS 





























Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
TREMISSIS 
Class I 
Bearded bust; AVCC rev. 
ONFOCA PERPAVC VICTORI AAVCC 602/3 (?) 
Bust r., bearded, Cross potent on base. 
wearing diadem, cui- | Beneath, CONOB 
rass, and paludamen- 
tum 
(t7a) |A’ 1.35 | 16 (T. 36) Cross on At end, € 
diadem 
*17b AN’ 1.40 | 16 | | DNFOCAS No cross At end, | 
Class II 
Beardless bust, PP; VICTORI FOCAS rev. 
ONFOCA SPPAVC VICTORIFOCASAVC  |603-607(?) 
Same type, but bust | Cross potent on base. 
beardless Beneath, CONOB 
*I8 N 1.48 | 17 
17 The mint attribution of these coinsisa problem. In Vol. I the similar tremisses of Maurice (p. 355, 


17b 


18-19 


18 


Nos. 236-7), with terminal letters A and | on the reverse, were assigned to Carthage on the 
ground that tremisses did not normally have officina marks and the letters could best be inter- 
preted as dates, as on the solidi of this mint. Mr. Bellinger feels that they differ sufficiently in 
style from others of Constantinople to justify their attribution to another mint, with Carthage as 
the most suitable candidate, but further reflection has convinced me that in both cases they 
belong to Constantinople and that the terminal letters indicate officinae. Cf. above, p. 36. In 
Maurice’s case they were probably struck at the end of the reign, in Phocas’ at the beginning, 
being replaced almost immediately by the Victori Phocas series which look back ultimately to 
the coinage of Tiberius II. It was presumably a too mechanical copying of this older model 
that caused the bearded bust to be replaced by a beardless one and PERP by PP. 

Bank Leu 1957 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

Another specimen from different dies is in the Museum of the American Numismatic Society. 
On both these classes the O (in ON) is sometimes D or 8, and the § at the end of the reverse 
inscription tends to have the form § or |. 

Grierson 1966 from Baldwin 13. iii. 50 

W. 33-4, T. 34-5, R. 1208 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class IIT 
As last, but PER or PERP 
ONFOCAS PERPAVI | VICTORIFOCASAVS | 607(?)-610 
Same type Same type 
*1Q.1 A 1.50 | 17 / | O®NFOCA PERPAVI OUOB for CONOB 
*19.2 |A 1.45 | 17 / | ONFOCAS PL Jl 
19.3 |A’ 1.44 | 17 / | ONFOCAS PERAVI 
HALF TREMISSIS 
Class IIT 
PER 
ONFOCAS PERAV VICTORIFOCASAV 607(?)-610 
Same type Cross potent on base. 
Beneath, CONOB 
*20 AN 058} 14 
SILVER 
MEDALLION (3 MILIARESIA?) 
DNFOCAS PPAVC Cross potent between | 602-610 
Bust r., diademed, two palms 
wearing cuirass and 
paludamentum 
¥21 MR 13.72 | 32 \ 
19.1 Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman iv. 30 
W. 30-2, T. 33, R. 1206-7 
19.2 Shaw 1947 
19.3 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
20 Franceschi 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
Struck with tremissis dies. There is another specimen from the same dies (acq. 1939) in the 
British Museum. 
21-23 The denominations are uncertain; see Introduction, pp. 19-20. Since different denominations 


2i 


are involved one cannot safely use the divergence between PP and PERP on Nos. 21-23 for 
dating purposes. 

Whittemore 

W. p. 164, note 2, T. —, R. — 

Published by Bellinger in D. O. Papers, 12 (1958), 155-6, No. 47. There the bust is inadvertently 
described as laureate. To the specimens he lists can be added one in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Schlumberger Collection). All are from the same pair of dies. 
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PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — &, 
































Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
MILIARESION (?) 
dNNFOCAS PERPAVC | Same 602-620 
Same type 
(22) |R 3.45 | 22 (T. 42) 
HALF MILIARESION (?) 
Same, but dN (not Same 
dNN) 
(23) |R x55 | 18 | (7.43) 
FOLLIS 
Class I 
Two standing figures, PP; mark of value M 
oMFOCA EPPAVC | Above, cross. 602/3 
To. 1., Phocas stand- | Tol., A Tor., I 
ing, wearing chlamys 4 
and crown with fe) 
pendilia; in r. hand, 
gl. cr. To r., Leontia, 
standing, crowned 
and nimbate, 
holding cruciform 
scepter transversely 
in r. hand. Between 
heads, cross 
(24a) | 32 (R. 1261) In ex., CONA 
*24b.1 |B 12.62 | 30 / In ex., CONB 
*24b.2 |AB 12.15 | 29 f In ex., CONB 
24b.3 |Z 11.74 | 32 / In ex., CONB 
24b.1 Schindler 1960 


24b.2 
24b.3 


W. —, T. 133, R. — 


Peirce 1948 
Schindler 1960 


(24¢) 
(244) 
(24e) 


(25a) 
(25b) 


(26a) 
(26b) 


(26c) 


26d.1 


*26d.2 


27a 


10) 





BB 


BB 





BS BB 





10) 


Metal 


12.25 


14.13 
11.50 


II.1II 


10.41 


11.2 


10.71 


10.65 


12.68 


26d.1-2 Whittemore 


27a 
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Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





31 


33 
29 





32 





28 


30 


31 7 





35 f 





Obverse Reverse Date 

(W. 35, T. 134, In ex., CONT 602/3 
R. 1262) 

(W. 36, T. 135) In ex., CONA 

(W. 37-8 = T. 136) In ex., CONE 

Same Same, but to r., Il 603/4 
(R. 1263) In ex., CONB 

(W. 39, T. 137) In ex., CONT 


Class 2 
Consular bust, PERP; mark of value XXXX 


OMFOCAS PERPAVC 
Bust facing, wearing 
consular robes and 
crown with cross 
(no pendilia). In r. 
hand, mappa; in 1., 
cross 

(W. 40 = T. 49) 

(R. 1210: OMFOCA 
PERPAVC) 

(T. 50: SMFOCA 
€EPPAVC) 
OMFOCAC PERPAL 
Overstruck on follis 
of Justin II, Tl NVS 
and two nimbate 
heads visible 
OoMFOCA P[ 


Same, but begins oN 





W. —, T. —, R. — 
Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 





XKXX 


Above, ANNO Tor., Il 


In ex., CONA 
In ex., CONT 


In ex., CONA 


In ex., CONE 


In ex., CONE 


Same, but to r., 


In ex., CONA 


604/5, 
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PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — FOLLIS 
































Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
27b.1 | 13.39 | 35 J In ex., CONB 604/5 
27b.2 |AB 10.26 | 31 / | Inscr. illegible In ex., CONB 
(27b.3) | (R. 1211: Phocas In ex., CONB 
holds eagle-topped 
scepter instead 
of cross) 
27¢ # 11.12 | 32 f | 2forS In ex., CONT 
27d | 13.59 | 32 ff In ex., CONA 
Same Same, but to r., ' 605/6 
*28a |Z 10.44 | 30 / | Inscr. begins 0M In ex., CONA 
(28b) | 9.85 | 33 (W. 42 = T. 54) In ex., CONB 
(28c) | (W., p. 166, note2 =| In ex., CONT 
T. 55; R. 1213) 
28d | 10.15 | 32 / In ex., CONA 
28e 7E 9.82 | 30 / | Overstruck In ex., CONE 
Same Same, but to r., 4 606/7 
29a |Eg.54 | 29 7 In ex., CONA 
worn 
(29b) |Z (T. 58, R. 1214) In ex., CONT 
2gc.r |AZ 11.42 | 32 7 | OverstruckonMof | Inex., CONA 
Maurice 
27b.1 Schindler 1960 


27b.2 
27c 


27d 
28a 
28d 
28e 


29a 


290.1 


W. —, T. 51, R. — 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 
Swiss Collection 1956 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Schindler 1960 from Lukastik 2. iii. 54 
W. 41 = T. 52, R. — 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 16. vii. 49 
W. — T. 53, R. 1212 

Schindler 1960 from Krammel 18. viii. 53 
W. 43 = T. 56, R. — 

Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vi. 29 
W. —, T. —, R. — 

Whittemore 

W. 44 = T.57,R.— 

The officina letter is obscured by an earlier striking; it might be B 
Schindler 1960 from Beisser 6. iii. 48 

W. —, T. —, R. — 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
29c.2 |E 9.87 | 30 fA | Overstruck on M In ex., CONA (?) 606/7 
of Maurice 
29¢.3 |B 9.75 | 30 f In ex., CONA 
29c.4 |B 9.03 | 30 / | Overstruck on M In ex., CONA 
of Maurice 
(29d) |Z 13.25 (T. 59, R. 1215) In ex., CONE 
Same Same, but to r., 4 607/8 
*30a.1 |Z 11.48 | 34 / In ex., CONB 
30a.2 |Z 11.34 | 30 / In ex., CONB 
30a.3 |Z 10.89 | 31 / In ex., CONB 
30b | 13.35 | 3r In ex., CONA 
goc.r |B 11.83 | 29 / In ex., CONE 
30c.2 |B 11.32 | 33 / In ex., CONE 
Same Same, but to r., 4l 608/9 
(32a) (R. 1217) In ex., CONA 
(3b) 13.0 (T. 62) In ex., CONT 
3Ic 10.68 | 31 / In ex., CONE 
Same Same, but to r., + 609/10 
(32a) |4E 12.8 | 30 (T. 63) In ex., CONB 
(32b) |Z 11.97 | 32 (W. 47 = T. 64) In ex., CONE Date 
has form 7 
29¢.2 Peirce 1948 
29c.3 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. iii. 47 
29c.4 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 30. xii. 47, lot 186 
30a.1 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 15. v. 44 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
30a.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
30a.3 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
30b ~— Schindler 1960 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
30c.r Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x. 28 
W. 45 = T. 60, R. 1216 
30c.2 Peirce 1948 
31c Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 


W. 46 = T. 62, R. — 
There seems to be a star in obverse field left, but it may be a defect of the die or flan. 
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No. 


(33) 


*34 


(33) 


34 


Metal 
Wt. 


PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — XXX, XX 


Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





Obverse 


Reverse 


Date 








ZE 10.0 


FE 8.52 





27 








THREE-QUARTER FOLLIS 
Class 2 
Facing bust, PERP 


ONFOCAS PERPAVC 
Bust facing, wearing 
cuirass, paludamen- 
tum, and crown with 
pendilia and cross. 
Hands not shown 

(T. 85) 


Same 
JNNFOCAS PERPAVC 





XXX Above, 


cross. To r., 4 


In ex., CONA 


Same, but to r., 4 
In ex., CONE 


HALF FOLLIS 
Class 1 
Two standing figures, PP 


OoMFOCA PPAVC 

To 1, Phocas stand- 
ing, crowned; to r., 
Leontia standing, 
crowned and nim- 
bate. He holds gl. cr. 
in r. hand; she holds 
cruciform scepter 
transversely in r. 
Above, cross 





XX Above, cross 


In ex., CON 





607/8 


608/9 


602/3 





It is probable that this denomination was introduced with Class 2 in Year 2, though the 
earliest dated specimen so far recorded is one of Year 4, Officina €, in the former Windisch- 


Gratz Collection (No. 181). 


Schindler 1960 from Beisser 10. ix. 46 
W. —, T. —, R. — 


PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — HALF FOLLIS 167 


Size 

No. Metal Die Po- 

Wt. sition 

*35a |B 5.37 | 25 

35b «6|E 5.82 | 23 Y 
(35¢) |B 7.50 | 26 





*36a =| 6.67 | 25 
36b «=| 6.42 | 26 
36c.1 |Z 6.24 | 25 
36c.2 |B 4.71 | 26 

broken 


SRO 














Obverse Reverse Date 
]PPAVC In ex., CONA 602/3 
Obscure In ex., CONB 
(W. 48 = T. 151: Tn ex., CONA 
OMFOCA ERPAV) 


Class 2 
Consular bust, PERP 


ONFOCAS PERPAVC 
Bust facing, wearing 
consular robes and 
crown with cross. In 
r. hand, mappa; in 
1., cross 


XX Above, cross | 603-610 


or star 


(a) Cross above XX 


dNNFOCA [ 
dNFOCA PERPA 
dNFOCAS PERPAVC 
dNFOCA [ 


In ex., CONA 
In ex., CONB 
In ex., CONA 
In ex., CONA 





35a Schindler 1960 
W. —, T. 149, R. — 


35b ~—- Schindler 1960 from Beisser ro. ix. 46 
W. —, T. 150 (= Sabatier, I. 258, No. 5, Pl. xxvu. 29), R. — 


36a Swiss Collection 1956 


W. 49 (cross above XX not noted) = T. 90, R. — 


36b ~—S— Peirce 1948 


W. 50 (cross above XX not noted) = T. 91, R. — 


36c.1 Peirce 1948 
W. 53, T. 94, R. — 
36c.2 Schindler 1960 
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No. 


*37a.1 
374.2 


374.3 


37b.1 
37b.2 
*37C.1 
37C.2 
37¢.3 
37d 
37e.1 
37.2 


37€.3 
37.4 


Metal 
Wt. 


5.90 
4.72 


B 


8 


6.10 


5.10 
4.78 
5-93 
5.76 
5.18 
5.81 
6.32 
6.15 





BER HH BB 


5.83 
4-57 


BB 


PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — HALF FOLLIS 


Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





24 7 
24 f 


25 7 


24 
23 
24 
23 
23 
24. 
24 
25 


MRR RRO SS 


25 + 





23 7 








Obverse 


Reverse 


(b) Star above XX 


ONFOCAS PERPAVC 
Overstruck on ear- 
lier coin of Phocas 
of which ERPPAVC 
is legible 

JFOCAS [ 


JPERPAVC 
OMFOCAS PERPAVC 
JPERPAVC 
2 for S 
Inscr. illegible 
ONFOCAS [ 
2 for S 
Type obscured by 
the coin having 
turned over in the 
striking 
2 for S 
oNFOC [ 





374.1 
374.2 
374.3 
37b.1 


37b.2 


Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x. 28 
W. —, T. —, R. 1218 
Swiss Collection 1956 


Whittemore 


Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 1945 
W. 51 = T. 92, R. 1219 


Whittemore 


37¢.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 52 = T. 93, R. 1220 
37¢.3 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 15. v. 44 


374 


37.3 
370-4 


Schindler 1960 


W. —, T. —, R. 1221 
37e.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 54, T. 95, R. 1222 


Peirce 1948 
Whittemore 





In ex., CONA 
In ex., CONA 


Overstruck on 
Maurice. Officina 
letter obscure 
In ex., CONB 
In ex., CONB 
In ex., CONT 
In ex., CONT 
In ex., CONT 
In ex., CONA 
In ex., CONE 
In ex., CONE 


In ex., CONE 
In ex., CONE 





Date 


603-610 


No. 


38.1 
38.2 


*38.3 


39.1 
*39.2 


PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — DECANUMMIUM 


Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


Metal 
Wt. 





Z 3.13 | 18 + 
FE 2.94 | 18 > 


7E 2.44 | 20 | 








FE 4.03 
FE 3.96 


23 
im 4| 








Obverse 


Reverse 
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Date 





DECANUMMIUM 
Class 1 
Cuirass and shield, PERP 


ONFOCAS PERPAVC 
Bust facing, wearing 
cuirass and crown 
with cross. In r. hand, 
gl. cr. On 1. shoulder, 
shield with horseman 
device 

JFOCAS PER[ 
Details of bust obscure 

JPERPAVC 
Details of bust obscure 
ONFOC[ jvc 





x Above, cross 


Class 2 


Cuirass and paludamentum, PP 


ONFOCA PPAVC 
Bust facing, wearing 
cuirass, paludamen- 
tum, and crown with 
cross. Hands not 
shown 

ONFCO PPAVC 





dNFOCL ]PPAVC 


Same 








602/3(?) 


603(?)-610 








38-39 


38.1-2 


38.3 
39.1 


39.2 


On the attribution of these see above, p. 149. The dating is conjectural. The crowns are nor- 
mally though not invariably furnished with pendilia, but their condition is often too poor for 


one to be sure. 
Swiss Collection 1956 


W. 56-7, T. —, R. 1223-4 


Whittemore 

Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 55, T. 120-1, R. — 
Whittemore 





























170 PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE — 
Size 
No. gg Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
5 sition 
39.3 |Z 3.67 | 20 / | SMFOCATL 603(?)-610 
39.4 |B 3.54 | 20 7 | ONFOCA PPAVC 
39.5 | 3.35 | 20 / JNFOCA [ JPA 
*39.6 |AB 3.25 | 2x / | ONFOC PRPAV 
*39.7 |B 2.65 | 20 || OFO[ JAPFS (?) Perhaps same die as 
Same die as 39.9 39.9 
*39.8 |Z 2.55 | 19 4 | ONNFOC ASPPAV 
39.9 | 2.29 | 19 | OFOL JPFS(?) Perhaps same die as 
Same die as 39.7 39.7 
PENTANUMMIUM 
Inscr. 15 | 602-610 
Bust r. 
*40.1 |Z 2.66 | 19 || ONFOC PPAV 
Bust bearded 
*40.2 | 1.63 | 17 7 | &MFO APEA 
Bust beardless 
40.3. |Z 1.57 | 16 || ONFOCOAS PERPP 
Bust bearded 
40.4 |B 1.42 |15 + | ONFOC PER Details 
of bust obscure 
39-3. Swiss Collection 1956 
39.4 Peirce 1948 
39.5 Whittemore 
39.6 Schindler 1960 
39.7 Whittemore 
39.8 Whittemore 
The double N is a familiar variant on gold, but the form of the D is quite different. 
39.9 Swiss Collection 1956 
40 On the attribution of these see above, p. 149. The much-abbreviated inscriptions should per- 
haps also be subdivided into PP and PERP classes, but I do not feel confident that the die- 
sinkers concerned themselves with this detail or that such a division would mark a chrono- 
logical sequence of issues. 
40.1 Schindler 1960 
W. 58-9 = T. 130-1, R. — 
40.2-3 Peirce 1948 


40.4 


Swiss Collection 1956 


No. 


*40.5 


*40.6 


40.7 


(41) 


(42) 


PHOCAS — CONSTANTINOPLE, THESSALONICA — EZ, V 


I7I 














Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
Wt. sition 
7E 1.25 )14 / JAVC Bust 
beardless 
7E 1.22 |14 4¢| OMFOCAL Bust 
bearded 
7E 1.18 | 16 4] Of JFOL JPAL 
Bust beardless 
Thessalonica 
SOLIDUS 
Class I 
PP; rev. inscr. ends T 
DNFOCA SPPAVC VICTORI AAVCCT 
Bust facing, bearded, | Angel facing, hold- 
wearing cuirass, pa- | ing long staff with 
ludamentum, and at the top in r. hand; 
crown with pendilia in L, gl. cr. In ex., 
and cross on circlet. CONOB 
In r. hand, gl. cr. 
A’ 4.48 | 21 (W. 150) 
Class II 
PERP; rev. inscr. ends © 
DNFOCAE PERPAVC | Same, but inscr. ends 
Same type with © instead of T 
and Angel holds long 
cross 
AI 4.31 | 21 (W. 153, T. 18) 


40.5-6 Whittemore 
Swiss Collection 1956 
On the attribution see above, p. 149. 
Wroth interpreted the T as [, but the reading seems clear. There is another specimen from 
the same dies at Paris. 
W. 153 and T. 18 share a common reverse die on which the top of the cross held by the angel 
is slightly turned over, as if the die-sinker were uncertain whether to make it a P. The obverse 
dies differ considerably in style and detail. On that of W. 153 there is no circlet below the 
cross on the crown. 


40.7 
41-45 
(41) 


(42) 








Date 


602-610 


602~3(?) 


604(?)-610 
































172 PHOCAS — THESSALONICA — V 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
SEMISSIS 
Class II 
Bearded bust, PERP 
DNFOCAE PERPAVC | VICTORI AAVCCS 604(?)-610 
Bust r., bearded, Victory advancing r., 
wearing cuirass, pa- | looking backwards, 
ludamentum, and holding wreath in r. 
diadem with cross hand; in 1, gl. cr. In 
ex., CONOB 
(43) |Al 2.20 | 16 (W. 154 = T. 32) 
TREMISSIS 
Class I 
Beardless bust, FOKAS and PP 
DNFOKA +SPPAVC VICTORIAAVOVETOR | 602-603(?) 
VN 
Bust r., beardless, Victory advancing to 
wearing cuirass, pa- front, looking 1., 
ludamentum, and holding wreath in r. 
diadem hand; in 1, gl. cr. Star 
in field r. In ex., 
CONOB 
(44) |A’ 1.40 | 15 (T. 41) 
Class II 
Bearded bust, FOCA€ and PP 
ONFOCAE PERPAVC | VICTORIAAVCVST 604(?)-610 
orRvm 
Bust identical in style] As last, but no star in 
and features with field 
No. 43 
(45) [AY 1.42 | 14 (W. 159) 
(43) | Wroth attributes this to Ravenna; its transfer here to Thessalonica is justified above, p. 149. 
The style of the bust is that of No. 45 below. The AVCCS is presumably no more than Augustorum. 
(44) For the attribution to Thessalonica see above, p. 149. The dating is conjectural. 
(45) | See note on No. 43. 


(46) 


47.1 


"47.2 
473 


*47.4 


*48 
(46) 
47-1 


47-2 
47:3 


48 


PHOCAS — THESSALONICA — FOLLIS 173 





Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
FOLLIS 
Class 3 
Consular bust 
OMFOCA PERPAVC XXXX 605/6 
Bust facing, wearing | Above, ANNO i 
consular robes and In ex., TES To r., ll 
crown with cross on 
circlet. In r. hand, 
mappa; in 1., cross 
AZ 11.36 | 29 (W. 60 = T. 65) 


Same Same, but to r., 4 606/7 
7E 11.46 | 3m + | Type nearly obliter- 
ated, being struck 
over a follis of 
Maurice, Year 8, from’ 


Nicomedia 
ZE 10.89 | 30 / | Overstruck on earlier 
follis 
ZE 10.76 | 33. + | Obscure Date possibly 4 


worn 
FE 10.26 | 29 {|| Overstruck on con- 
sular follis of Maurice 


OMFOCAS PERPAVC | Date 4 or 4 
Similar, but cross in 
r. hand, mappa in 1. 

















7E 9.61 | 28 ¥ 


This corresponds to Class 3 of the half folles. No folles corresponding to Classes 1 and 2 of the 
half folles are known. 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 61 = T. 66, R. — 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 5. viii. 44 

Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 30. xii. 47, lot 186 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Peirce 1948 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

The holding of the mappa in the left hand and a cross in the right is unusual, and the style 
of the coin suggests the work of an incompetent die-sinker. The date cannot be positively read, 
but the rest of the reverse is well preserved. 



































174 PHOCAS — THESSALONICA — HALF FOLLIS 
Size 
No. — Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
t. sition 
HALF FOLLIS 
Class I 
Armored bust 
OMFOCA EPPAV K Above, cross. 602/3 
Bust facing, wearing | To.1.,4 Below, TES 
cuirass, paludamen- N Tor., | 
tum, and crown with Oo 
pendilia and cross 
on circlet. In r. hand, 
cross 
*49 |B 7.69 | 22 J 
Same Same, but to r., Il 603/4 
(50) |Z 6.43 | 22 (W. 69 = T. 87: ON 
FOCAS PERPAVC) 
Class 2 
Two standing figures 
OMFOCA ERPAVC XX Above, cross. | 603-605 
Tol. Phocas stand- | In ex., TES 
ing, crowned; to r., 
Leontia standing, 
crowned and nimbate. 
He holds gl. cr. in r. 
hand; she holds cruci- 
form scepter trans- 
versely in r. hand. 
Between heads, cross 
49 Peirce 1948 


W. 67-8, T. 86, R. — 
T. 88 purports to be a coin of Year 5, from Sabatier, I. 256, No. 32, Pl. xxvul. 15, but 4 is 
presumably a misreading for Il. 





*51.1 
51.2 


*51.3 
51.4 
51.5 
51.6 
51.7 


*52.1 


52.2 
52.3 


51 
51.1 


51.2 
51.3 
51.4 
51-5 
51.6 
51.7 
52.1 


52.2 
52.3 

















PHOCAS — THESSALONICA — HALF FOLLIS 175 
Size 
ee Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
J sition 
FE 6.23 | 23. | | OMFOC AERP 603-605 
# 6.18 | 23 /Y | Inscr. obliterated by 
overstriking 
FZ 6.03 | 25 || ONFOCA ERPAVC 
ZE 5.44 | 24 4 JAvce 
7B 5.21 | 23 f | OMFOCA[ 
FE 4.74 | 22 f | OME ] €RPAVC 
FE 460 | 22 / | OMFOCA[L 
Class 3 
Consular bust 
OMFOCAS PERPAVC XX Above, cross. | 605-610 
Bust facing, wearing | In ex., TES 
consular robes and 
crown with cross on 
circlet. In r. hand, 
mappa; in 1., cross 
FE 5.89 | 24 1 Overstruck on half 
follis of Maurice of 
Year 16 
FE 5.04 | 24 || ONFOCAS PERPAVC 
JE 463/125 Overstruck on coin of 
Tiberius IT 











This class belongs between the dated half folles of Class 1 (Year 2) and the dated folles of 


Class 3 (Year 4). 
Schindler 1960 

W. 62-5, T. 152, R. 1264 
Swiss Collection 1956 
Peirce 1948 

Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 

Whittemore 

Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 66, T. 96, R. 1225 
Class 3 of the folles begins in Year 4. 
Schindler 1960 

Peirce 1948 
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PHOCAS — NICOMEDIA — FOLLIS 



































Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Nicomedia 
FOLLIS 
Class 1 
Two standing figures 
OoMFOCA INPERAV | Above, cross. | 602/3 
Tol., Phocas standing,| Tol., A Tor., | 
crowned; in r. hand, ; 
gl. cr. To r., Leontia O 
standing, crowned and 
nimbate, holding cruci- 
form scepter trans- 
versely in r. hand. 
Between heads, cross 
534.1 | 11.85 | 31 / In ex., NIKOA 
*53a.2 |B 11.78 | 33 / | Inscr. illegible In ex., NIKOA 
53b.1 | 11.93 | 30 / In ex., NIKOB 
*53b.2 |Z 11.61 | 32 / | Inscr. begins MN In ex., NIKOB 
No cross between 
heads. Emperors 
standing on dais 
Same Same, but to r., Il 603/4 
54 7B 12.23 | 30 f In ex., NIKOB 
532.1 Peirce 1948 


534.2 
53b.1 


53b.2 
54 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 
W. 70, T. 138, R. 1265 

Whittemore 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 


PHOCAS — NICOMEDIA — FOLLIS 





No. 


(55) 


*56 


57a.1 
574.2 
57b.1 
57b.2 
*57b.3 


56 


57a.1 


574.2 
57b.1 


57b.2 
57b.3 








Size 
Metal | Die Po- 
awe? sition 
Lo 
FE 11.92 | 30 f 
# 10.51 | 30 f 
FE 8.42 |30 4 
E 11.86 | 36 / 
FE 11.25 | 32 f 
E 10.72 | 32 f 





Obverse 


Reverse 





Class 2 


Consular bust 


OMFOCA PERAVS 
Bust facing, wearing 
consular robes and 
crown with cross on 
circlet. In r. hand, 
mappa; in 1., eagle- 
topped scepter 

(T. 67, R. 1226) 


Same 


Same, but crown with 
pendilia, and cross 
instead of eagle- 
topped scepter in 1. 
hand 





KXXX 


Above, ANNO 
Tor., Ill 


In ex., NIKOA 


Same, but tor., i 


In ex., NIKOB 


Same 


In ex., NIKOA 
In ex., NIKOA 
In ex., NIKOB 
In ex., NIKOB 
In ex., NIKOB 





177 


Date 


604/5, 


605/6 








Schindler 1960 from Dr. Ehrendorfer 29. iv. 54 


WwW. —, T. —, R. — 


This coin, taken in conjunction with No. 55, suggests that the mint adopted late in Year 3 
the traditional consular type with eagle-topped scepter and only replaced this with a cross 


when it became apparent that such was to be the type used at Constantinople. 


Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 71, T. 68, R. 1227 


Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 7. iv. 48, lot 231 


Whittemore 

W. 72, T. 69, R. 1228 
Shaw 1947 

Peirce 1948 


PHOCAS — NICOMEDIA — FOLLIS 






































Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Same Same, but to r., 4 606/7 
*58a.r |ZE 12.45 | 31 / | Overstruck on coin of| In ex., NIKOA 
Maurice from Antioch 
58a.2 |B 11.63 | 29 / In ex., NIKOA 
58a.3 |AB 10.69 | 32 / In ex., NIKOA 
58b.r |Z 11.28 | 33 In ex., NIKOB 
58b.2 |B 9.84 | 29 / In ex., NIKOB 
Same Same, but to r., q 608/a 
59a «|B s12.34 | 32 / | Overstruck on coin of| In ex., NIKOA To 
Justin I or Justinian | 1., star 
from Constantinople 
(59b) | 28 (T. 72, from Sabatier, | In ex., NIKOB To 
I. 254, No. 11, 1., star 
Pl. XXvVII. 2) 
Same Same. Uncertain date 
60.1 |Ai 12.84 | 31 / | Double-struck Double-struck i 
To L, star ! 
60.2 | 10.49 | 32 / | Overstruck Overstruck 4 ? 
60.3 |Ai 10.42 | 32 / | Overstruck on rev. of | Overstruck on obv. of 
Maurice follis from Maurice follis 
Cyzicus 
60.4 |AE 11.99 | 31 / | Overstruck Overstruck on obv. of 
uncertain coin. Date 
obliterated 
58a.1 Peirce 1948 


58a.2 


58a.3 
58b.1 


58b.2 
59a 


60.1 


60.2 
60.3 


W. 73, T. 70, R. 1229 

The Y is not well formed; it is possible that on this coin and the next it should be interpreted 
as 6, not 5. 

Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 

Peirce 1948 

Whittemore 

W. 74-6, T. 71, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Whittemore 

W. —, T. —, R. 1230 var. (with date 4) 

The date is not clear, and the coin was first attributed to Year 4, but the star in the field links 
it with the next coin of Year 7. 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. iii. 47 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

Whittemore 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Whittemore 


PHOCAS — NICOMEDIA — HALF FOLLIS 


(61) 


(62) 


(63a) 
63b 


*O4a 


(64b) 
*64c 


(61) 
63b 
64a 


64c 


Metal 
Wt. 

JE 5.29 
7E 11.5 
& 
EL 6.21 
7B 5.14 
7E 4.19 
JE 4.89 





25 


24 


25 f 


25 4 


18 
25 f 








HALF FOLLIS 
Class Ir 


Two standing figures 


OM[FOCA ]PPAVC 
Same type as No. 53 


XX Above, cross 


(W., p. 114, No. 75; In ex., NIKOB 
R. 1266) 
Class 2 
Consular bust 


Inscr. and type similar 
to No. 55, but cross 
instead of eagle- 
topped scepter in 
emperor’s 1. hand 

(T. 97) 


Same 
(R. 1231) 


Same 
Overstruck on coin of 
Maurice from Antioch 


(W. 77, T. 99) 





XX Above, cross 


Same, but tor., Il 
In ex., NIKOA 
In ex., NIKOB 


Same, but to r., Ill 
In ex., NIKOA 


In ex., NIKOB 
In ex., NIKB 





602/3 


603 


603/4 


604/5 


Wroth ascribed this coin to Tiberius II and Anastasia, the word FOCA being illegible, but the 
type shows that it belongs here. 


Schindler 1960 


W. —, T. 98 (?; no officina letter given), R. — 
Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. iii. 47 


W. 78 var. (date in 2 lines), T. 100 var. (same), R. — 


Whittemore 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 


180 


No. 


65 


66a 
(66b) 


*67.1 
*67.2 
67.3 


(68) 


Be 


Metal 
Wt. 


5-43 
5.01 


4:77 


5-92 








PHOCAS — NICOMEDIA, CYZICUS — © 


Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





23 


Obverse 








Same 


Same 
omM[ ]CAPERA 
(W.79, T. 102, R. 1233) 





Reverse 


Same, but to r., 4 
In ex., NIKOB 


Same, but to r., 4 
In ex., NIKOA 
In ex., NIKOB 


Same Same, but tor., 4 
OMFOCA PER[ In ex., NIKOA 
JOCA PERAVC In ex., NIKOA 

OMFOCA [ Over- In ex., NIKOA 
struck 
Same Same, but to r., i 
(W. 80, T. 104) In ex., NIKOB 

Cyzicus 

FOLLIS 

Class 1 


Two standing figures 


ONFOCAV NPERAV 
To 1., Phocas stand- 
ing, crowned, hold- 
ing in r. hand gl. cr. 
To r., Leontia stand- 
ing, crowned and 
nimbate, holding cru- 
ciform scepter trans- 
versely in r. hand. 
Between heads, cross 





| Above, cross 


Tol, A Tor., I 
N 


N 
fe) 





65 Schindler 1960 from Baron Wolf ro. ii. 52 
W. —, T. ror, R. 1232 
66a Peirce 1948 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
(66b) R. 1233 is given as 4], but since it is identified with W. 79 and T. 102 this is presumably an 
error for UI. 
67.1 Whittemore 
W. —, T. 103 var. (Thomsen 422, with date as Yl), R. — 
67.2-3 Swiss Collection 1956 





Date 


605/6 


606/7 


607/8 


608/9 


602/3 


No. 


69a.1 


*69a.2 
69b.1 


69b.2 


*69b.3 


*70.1 
70.2 


69-82 


69a.1 


69a.2 
69b.1 


69b.2 
69b.3 


70.1-2 


PHOCAS — CYZICUS — FOLLIS 181 











Size 
ser Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
. sition 
ZE 12.70 | 33 JPEPAV In ex., KYZA 602/3 
Wreath border. Be- 
tween heads, gl. cr. 
7E 12.64 | 31 || ONFOCAV NPEPAV | Inex., KYZA 
7E 12.87 | 32 + | ONFOCAI NPEPAV In ex., KYZB 
Wreath border. Be- | 
tween heads, gl. cr. 
FE 12.68 | 31 / JFOCA PERPAVC In ex., KYZB 
Wreath border 
FE 10.81 | 32 / | ONF[OC]A VNPEPAV | In ex., KYZB 





Class 2 


Consular bust 


dNFOCAS PERPAVC XXXX 603/4 


Bust facing, wearing | Above, ANNO 
consular robes and Tor., Il 

crown with cross on 
circlet. In r. hand, 
mappa; in 1, cross. In 
field 1., cross 

FE 12.67 | 29 4 JCA PERPAVC | In ex., KYZA 
# 11.01 | 31 7 JCA PERPAVC | In ex., KYZA 

















The officina letter on the coins of Cyzicus is regularly out of alignment with the letters 
KYZ, which are centrally placed below the mark of value. This implies that it represents a 
subsequent addition to the die. The same was probably the case at Nicomedia, though the 
lack of alignment is less noticeable. At Constantinople, on the other hand, the officina letter 
seems to have been cut on the die at the same time as the mint-mark. 

Whittemore 

W. 81-3, T. 139-40, R. 1267 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 

Whittemore 

W. 84, T. 141, R. — 

Shaw 1947 

Schindler 1960 from Dr. Hartmann 4. iv. 54 

Whittemore 

W. —, T. —, R. — 
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PHOCAS — CYZICUS — FOLLIS 


























Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
‘Wt. sition 
Same Same, but tor., Ill 604/5 
*71a |Z 10.13, | 30 7 In ex., KYZA (Date 
uncertain) 
7ib.1 |ZZ 11.89 | 32 7 | Wreath border In ex., KYZB 
*71b.2 |Z 10.77 | 30 7 | Wreath border In ex., KYZB 
Same Same, but to r., i 605/6 
q2a.t |\#B 1.21 | 34 In ex., KYZA 
72a.2 |B 10.47 | 33 7 In ex., KYZA 
*72a.3 |7E 10.45 | 33 7 In ex., KYZA 
72b.r |B 12.06 | 31 7 In ex., KYZB 
72b.2 |B 12.06 | 31 | In ex., KYZB 
72b.3 |#Z 10.60 | 29 7 In ex., KYZB 
worn 
Same Same, but to r., 9 607/8 
73a «=| 9.68 | 30 | In ex., KYZA 
71a Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 85 var. (no cross in field) = T. 73, R. 1234 
The date is read as |] by Bellinger, and is very uncertain. The curious right-hand sloping 
of the X’s in the mark of value is found also on the half follis of Year 4, while the form of 
crown is that of some coins of Year 6 (e. g. T. 77). 
7ib.1 Peirce 1948 
W. 86, T. —, R. — 
71b.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
72a.1 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 1945 
W. 87, T. 74, R. 1235 
724.2 Peirce 1948 
72a.3 Schindler 1960 
72b.1 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x. 28 
W. 88, T. 75, R. 1236 
W. 89 (= T. 76) is a variety with date IIIl 
72b.2 Whittemore 
72b.3 Schindler 1960 
73-76 I follow Wroth in attributing to 4 its normal value of 6, despite the fact that this leaves 
Year 5 with no coins at present recorded and creates a coinage (below, No. 76a) for Year 9, 
though Phocas, reign ended a month before this began. Bellinger would prefer to interpret 4 as 
5 and date Nos. 73-76 each a year earlier than is done here. The difficulty is briefly discussed 
by Tolstoi. 
73a Swiss Collection 1956 


W. 90, T. 77, R. 1237 
Struck on a drastically clipped flan. 


PHOCAS — CYZICUS — FOLLIS 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. age 
sition 
*73b.1 |ZE 11.62 | 32 + In ex., KYZB 607/8 
73b.2 |AE 10.27 | 29 + In ex., KYZB 
73b.3 |ZE I0.10 | 32 | In ex., KYZB 
73b.4 |ZE 10.05 | 29 + In ex., KYZB 
73c |Z 11.89 | 36 7 | DNFOCAS Letter illegible 
*73d 0 |Es11.57 | 30 + | FOCA ERP Peculiar Date and letter 
style doubtful 
Same Same, but to r., 4l 608/9 
74 Ze 11.32) 32 4+ In ex., KYZB 
Same Same, but to r., 4ll 609/10 
75a |Bsa11.62 | 3r In ex., KYZA 
75b «=| 11.45 | 30 In ex., KYZB 
Same Same, but tor., lll | [610] 
*76a «= |B 11.54 | 31 + In ex., KYZA 
(76b) |Z 12.6 | 28 (T. 80: same obv. die | In ex., KYZB 
as preceding coin) 
76c «=| 10.52 | 30 f Date illegible (?) 
corroded 
73b.1 Peirce 1948 
W. g1-4, T. 78, R. 1238 
73b.2 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
73b.3 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 
73b.4 Schindler 1960 from Lukastik 2. iii. 54 
73c + Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
73d Swiss Collection 1956 
w. —, T. —, R. — 
74 Schindler 1960 from Lanz 20. vii. 51 
W. 95, T. 79, R. — 
752 Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
75b = Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
76a Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
This date should not exist (see note on No. 73a), but the dies would no doubt have been prepared 
in advance and could have been brought into use by accident. The fact that the two recorded 
specimens of Year 4Il share a single obverse die points also to a very brief period of issue, 
76c Whittemore 


W. —, T. —, R. — 
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PHOCAS — CYZICUS — XXX, XX 





























Size 
No. mice Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
THREE-QUARTER FOLLIS 
Class 2 
Facing bust 
JOCAS PERPAVC XXX Above, | 607/8 

Bust facing, wearing | cross 
cuirass, paludamen- 
tum, and crown with 
pendilia and cross on 
circlet 

*77 FE 9.19 | 25 + To r., 4 In ex., KYZ[ 

HALF FOLLIS 
Class 1 
Two standing figures 
OMFOCAS PERPAVC XX Above, cross | 602/3 
To 1, Phocas stand- 
ing, crowned; in r. 
hand, gl. cr. Tor., 
Leontia standing, 
crowned and nimbate, 
holding cruciform 
scepter transversely 
in r. hand. Between 
heads, cross 
7a | 5.96 | 23 / JAvc In ex., KYZA 
*78b.1 | 6.43 | 23 f JFOCL jePP In ex., KYZB 
78b.2 |Z 6.14 | 24 4 JOCA [ In ex., KYZB 
77 Peirce 1948 
W. —, T.—, R. — 


A specimen in his own collection (now dispersed) of Year 8, officina A (?) was published by 


Longuet in RN5, 2 (1938), 2, No. 2 (PI. 1. 2). 


78-82 
78a Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. 1268 
Grierson 1956 

W. 97, T. 153, R. — 
78b.2 Swiss Collection 1956 


78b.1 


For the dating of these half folles see above, p. 150 


PHOCAS — CYZICUS — HALF FOLLIS 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class 2 
Consular bust 
(a) Dated series 
ONFOCA PERPAVC XX Above, cross. | 603/4 
Bust facing, wearing | Tor., Il 
consular robes and | 
crown with cross. In 
r. hand, mappa; in 
1., cross 
79a «|B 5.66 | 25 Y | SNFOC APL In ex., KYZA 
*79b.1 | 6.13 | 27 4 JOCP ERPAV In ex., KYZB 
79b.2 | 5.84 | 24 7 JAC PEL In ex., KYZB 
79b.3 |B 5.79 | 27 + JMFOC[ JERPAVC | In ex., KYZB 
79b.4 |B 4.47 | 23 JFOCA PERPAV[ In ex., KYZB 
Same Same, but tor., Ill 605/6 
80 FE 4.43 | 24 7 JFOCA [ In ex., KYZA 
(b) Undated series 
Same Same, but no date. | 606(?)-610 
Above, cross 
*81a.1 |7E 5.07 | 19 4 | ONFOCA SPERPAV In ex., KYZA 
81a.2 | 4.66 | 20 + | ONFOCAS PE[ In ex., KYZA 
79 The cross is often detached from the crown and appears as a separate object above it. 


Schindler 1960 acq. Klagenfurt 1953 
W. 98, T. 105, R. 1239 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 99, T. 106-7, R. 1240 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. iii. 47 
Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale, 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
Schindler 1960 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. —, R. 1241 

Whittemore 


79% 
79b.1 
79b.2 
790.3 
79b.4 
80 


81a. 


81a.2 


186 

















PHOCAS — CYZICUS, ANTIOCH — 

















Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
81a.3 | 4.43 | 24 + ] PERPAV In ex., KYZA 606(?)-610 
(8rb) |B 5.4 | 20 (T. 109, R. 1242) In ex., KYZB 
Same Same, but above, star 
82a.r |Z 6.34 | 23 ¥ ] PERPAVC In ex., KYZA 
*82a.2 |7E 5.70 | 24 | ONFOCAS PERPAVC | In ex., KYZA 
82a.3 |Z 5.28 | 23. | | ONFOC[ In ex., KYZA 
82a.4 |Z 4.11 | 22 7 | ONFOCAS PERPAV In ex., KYZA 
82b.1 |Z 5.51 | 25 || ONFOCAS PERPAVC | In ex., KYZB 
*82b.2 |ZE 5.45 | 23 / | ONFOCAS PERPAVC | In ex., KYZB 
82b.3 | 5.13 | 23 + ] PERP[ In ex., KYZB 
82b.4 |Z 4.60 | 22 | | ONFOCAS PERPAL In ex., KYZB 
Antioch 
FOLLIS 
Class 1 
Two standing figures 
ONFOCA NEPEAV l isses cross. 602/3 
To 1., Phocas stand- | Tol.,A Inex.,CHEUP’ 
ing, crowned; in r. N Tor., | 
hand, gl. cr. Tol, Oo 
Leontia standing, 
crowned, holding 
cruciform scepter 
transversely in r. hand. 
Between heads, cross 
81a.3 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 1945 


82a.1 


82a.2 
82a.3 
82a.4 
82b.1 


82b.2 
82b.3 
82b.4 


Schindler 1960 from Beisser 15. v. 44 


w. —, T. —, R. — 
Peirce 1948 
Schindler 1960 
Whittemore 


Schindler 1960 from Morandini 8. vi. 56 


W. 100-1, T. 108, R. — 


Schindler 1960 from Beisser 6. xi. 48 


Swiss Collection 1956 
Peirce 1948 


83.1 
83.2 
83.3 


84.1 
84.2 
84.3 
84.4 
84.5 


85.1 
85.2 
85.3 
85.4 
85.5 
85.6 


*86.1 
86.2 


83-90 
83.1 


83.2 
83.3 
84.1 


84.2 
84.3 
84.4-5 
85.1 


85.2-3 
85.5 
85.6 
86.1 


86.2 


PHOCAS ~ ANTIOCH — FOLLIS 





Be 


BS 


BES & & 


JE 
ZE 


Metal 


II.00 


10.33 
10.33 


11.39 
10.75 
10.61 
9.97 
9.40 


11.27 
10.68 
10.51 
10.39 
9-73 
9.21 


10.54 
9.84 











Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


27 
28 


30 


30 
28 
30 
26 
27 


27 
29 
29 
26 
30 
27 


29 
26 


>< CO 


R77 ARE 


aaa as 


\ 
\ 














Obverse Reverse 
Same Same, but to r., Il 
Same Same, but to r., Ill 
Same Same, but to r., : 





187 


Date 


602/3 


603/4 


604/5 


605/6 





The mark of abbreviation after THE4UP is often a pellet. 


Grierson 1956 


W. 102 var. (Leontia has nimbus), T. 142 var. (as last), R. 1269 (no nimbus mentioned) 
Whittemore 
Schindler 1960 from Graf 1943 
Whittemore 


W. 103-4, T. 143, R. 1270 


Peirce 1948 


Schindler 1960 


Whittemore 
Whittemore 
W. 105, T. 144, R. 1271 


Schindler 1960 


Whittemore 
Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 
Peirce 1948 from Spink vi. 31 
Peirce 1948 
W. 106, T. 145, R. 1272 
Whittemore 
































188 PHOCAS — ANTIOCH — FOLLIS 
Size 
No. ee Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
: sition 
86.3 | 9.83 | 27 \ 605/6 
86.4 | 9.71 | 28 + 
86.5 | 9.46 | 28 \ 
86.6 |# 1082 | 29 \ | CforO Date Ill 
Same Same, but to r., 4 606/7 
87.1 |E 9.73 | 28 4 
87.2 |B 9.66 | 29 / 
Same Same, but to r., Ul 607/8 
*88.1 |Z 10.06 | 27 + 
88.2 | 9.82 | 27 \ 
88.3 |B 8.92] 27 J 
Same Same, but to r., ‘ 608/9 
89 # 10.89 | 29 \ 
Class 2 
Consular bust 
Same inscr., but be- Same, but to r., | 609/z0 
gins G. Bust facing, 
wearing consular robes 
and crown with cross 
on circlet. In r. hand, 
mappa; in 1., eagle- 
topped scepter 
86.3 Peirce 1948 
86.4 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x. 28 
86.5 Schindler 1960 
86.6 Swiss Collection 1956 
87.1 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 17. iv. 48, lot 231 
W. 107-8, T. 146, R. 1273 
87.2 Peirce 1948 
88.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 109, T. 147, R. 1274 
88.2 Whittemore 
88.3 Schindler 1960 from Morandini 8. vi. 56 
89 Peirce 1948 


W. 110, T. 148, R. 1275 


PHOCAS — ANTIOCH — XXXX, XX 18g 

















Size 
No. ents Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
t. sition 
*901 | 9.85 | 27 + 609/10 
go.2 | 9.84 |} 28 + 
90.3 |Z 9.68 | 28 J 
90.4 | 9.61 | 28 \ 
HALF FOLLIS 
Class 1 
Two standing figures 
ONFOCA NEPEAV XX Above, cross. | 602/3 
To 1., Phocas stand- | Tol., A Beneath, e 
ing, crowned; in r. N Tor., | 
hand, gl. cr. Tor., fe) 
Leontia standing, 
crowned, holding cru- 
ciform scepter trans- 
versely in r. Above, 
cross 
giar |B 4.87 |) 2r \ 
gia.2 | 4.55 | 23 1 
*oib | 4.62 | 22 \ JINPEPAV Leontia 
crowned and nimbate 
Same, without nimbus| Same, but to r., Il 603/4 
*o2.1 | 5.05 | 20 / 
92.2 | 446] 25 











90.1 Peirce 1948 
W. 111-12, T. 46-7, R. 1243 
90.2 Peirce 1948 from Platt iii. 24 
90.3 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 
90.4 Swiss Collection 1956 
gia.1 Whittemore 
W. 113, T. 154, R. 1276 
gia.2 Peirce 1948 
g1.b Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
92.1 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 
W. 114, T. 155, R. — 
92.2 Whittemore 





























Igo PHOCAS — ANTIOCH — XX, X 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Same Same, but to r., Ill 604/5 
93.1 | 5.50} 23 \ 
93-2 | 5.24 | 2t \ 
93:3 | 5.02 | 22 \ 
Same Same, but to r., H 605/6 
94 JE 4.45 | 23. 
Same Same, but to r., 4 606/7 
*95.1 | 4.94 | 22 J C for e beneath 
95-2 | 4.72 | 23 
Same Same, but to r., Ul 607/8 
(96) |B 4.90 (T. 159) 
DECANUMMIUM 
Class I 
Two standing figures 
ONFOCA NEPE | pS Above, cross. 602/3 
Same type Tol., A Beneath, e 
N 
N Tor., | 
fe) 
(97) |4 2.42 | 16 (W. 117-18, T. 160, R has form R 
R. 1277) 
Same Same, but to r., Il 603/4 
e normal 
*98 7B 2.79 | 19 \, | ONFOC NEPE 
93.1 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 30. xii. 47, lot 186 
W. 115, T. 156, R. — 
93.2 Whittemore 
93-3 Swiss Collection 1956 
94 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 
W. 116, T. 157, R. — 
95.1 Schindler 1960 
W. —, T. 158 (@ beneath), R. — 
95.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
98 Peirce 1948 from Spink vi. 31 


W. 119-20, T. 161, R. — 


PHOCAS — ANTIOCH — DECANUMMIUM Igt 


Size 
No. sti Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
* sition 














Same Same, but to r., Ill 604/5 
99.1 | 2.99 | 17 / | ONFO NEPE 
99.2 | 2.30 | 19 + | ONFO NEPE 

Same Same, but to r,, Illl 605/6 
roo |A 1.92/15 4 JFO[ 

Same Same, but to r., 4 606/7 
(ror) | (T. 162, from 

Sabatier) 

Same Same, but to r., Ul 607/8 
(x02) |Z2 3.15 | 16 (W. 121 = T. 163) 

Same Same, but to r., II4¥ 608/9 


*103.  |#2.75 | 18 _/ | ONFOCA NEPEAV 


Class 2 


Consular bust 


JNFOCA NEPEAV xX Above, cross. 609/10 
Bust facing, wearing | Tol, A Beneath, e 
consular robes and Hy 
crown with cross on fe) 
circlet. In r. hand, 
mappa; in 1., cross 


y 
Tor., Ny 











*104 | o2.2t | 17 Jf 





99.1 Peirce 1948 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
99.2 Grierson 1956 from Seaby 30. iv. 46 
100 Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
103 Schindler 1960 acq. in Basel 23. ii. 55 
W. —, T. 164, R. — 
104 Peirce 1948 
W. 122, T. 117, R. 1244 


192 


No. 


*I05 


106.1 


105 


106 


106.1 


PHOCAS — ALEXANDRIA — I2 NUMMI 





Size 
i Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
t. sition 





Alexandria 
DODECANUMMIUM 
Class 1 


Consular bust 





No inscr. IB Between, cross | 603 (?) 
Bearded bust fac- on two steps. In ex., 
ing, wearing crown. AJAEZ 


In r. hand, mappa; 
in 1., eagle-topped 
scepter (details 
obscure) 





FE 5.20)17 f 


Class 2 


Profile bust, crudely designed ; 
blundered inscr. 


Fragments of un- IB Between, cross. | 602-608 
intelligible inscr. In ex., AAEZ 

Bust r., diademed, 

wearing cuirass and 

paludamentum. 

FE 5.58 | 16 7 | DNIVe ]PPAV 








Schindler 1960 

W. —, T. — R. — 

I follow Schindler, the previous owner of the coin, in identifying the bearded bust with that 
of Phocas, which it certainly resembles. But one cannot exclude the possibility (a) of its being 
a coin of the Interregnum, when gold coins of the ‘‘Consul” Heraclius, bearded, were being 
produced at Alexandria, though it differs from these in being crowned, or (b) of its having 
been struck at the opening of Heraclius’ reign, at the same time as the solidi on which this 
emperor is shown as resembling Phocas (below, p. 332, No. 186). 

For the attribution of these coins see above, p. 150. The readings given cannot be regarded as 
more than approximations, since the letters are so badly formed. 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 123-34, T. 132, R. 1245-7 


PHOCAS — ALEXANDRIA — I2 NUMMI 193 


























Size 
No. re Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
. sition 

106.2 |B 5.31 | 16 \ | MPNSTVIL 602-608 

106.3 EF 4.11 | 16 || LIllegible 

106.4 | 3.39/15 \ ] VOU Very large 
letters 

106.5 | 3.18 | 16 \ JPPPCII 

*106.6 E 3.07 | 15 {|} ONIS[ 

106.7 | 3.00 | 14 \ JNi2[. JTIN[ 

106.8 | 2.90 | 14 \ | NOD[ 

106.9 | 2.86 | 14 \ | OND[ Same die as 
106.11 

*ro6.10 | 2.83 | 14 \ | ONI[ ]VTIIVOV 

106.11 |AZ 2.69 | 15 + JND[ Same die as 
106.9 

106.12 |AE 2.62 | 13 \ jy ll 

*106.13 | _2.53 | 16 \ | DNISV TPL 

106.14 |AE 2.51 | 16 | JLV PPE 

106.15 |E 2.49/14 |] IIL ]VSPAV 

106.16 |B 2.49 | 13 \ | VII 

106.17 |ZE 2.41 |} 15 | JelTL 

106.18 |Z 2.31 | 13 || OYOL 

106.19 |AE 2.31 | 12 Y}| V2 JPIA 

106.20 |AE 2.27 | 16 \, | DIVIV[E jTo 

106.21 |AE 2.25 | 14 || DNIIVE 











106.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
106.3 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
This coin seems from its yellow color to be of brass, not copper. 
106.4-7 Swiss Collection 1956 
106.8 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.9-10 Swiss Collection 1956 
106.11 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.12 Swiss Collection 1956 
106.13 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.14 Swiss Collection 1956 
106.15 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.16 Peirce 1948 
106.17 Schindler 1960 
106.18—19 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.20 Peirce 1948 gift of Royall Tyler from Budapest vii. 32 
106.21 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 


194 PHOCAS — ALEXANDRIA — I2 NUMMI 














No. Metal a Obverse 
Wt. sition 

106.22 |B 2.23 | 14 ~Y/| IICI MOL 
106.23 |E 2.20 | 14 | ] HAPAV 
106.24 |ZE 2.19 | 13 \ | VIAt+V 
106.25 |4E 2.14 | 12 | II[ Mainly off flan 
106.26 |ZE 2.13 | 13 | | NIVT[ JPAL 
106.27 |ZE 2.13 | 14 + ]DI VIDV 
106.28 |Z 2.12 | 14 \ jc 
106.29 |ZE 2.11 | 13 \ | OMI IDIY 
106.30 |Z 2.06 | 13 + ] DNY 
106.31 |ZE 2.01 | 13 \ | OUVE 
106.32 |ZE 2.00 | 15 \ |} IVIL JIV 
106.33 |Z 1.99 | 14 || DVCOL 
*106.34 |Z 1.94 | 13 || AIVIVI 
106.35 |Z r.gr | 13 ¢ JNV[ 
106.36 | 1.88 | 14 || Illegible 
106.37 |Z s-r.86 | 14 \ | GONE 

106.38 |ZE 1.82 | 13. ¥ | VATV[ 
106.39 |Z 1.80 | 12 |] IAIVE 

106.40 |Z 1.73 | 15 4 | Illegible 
106.41 JAE .72 | rr \ | AIVII JIVE 
106.42 |4E 1.72 | 11 \ J A-AV 
106.43 |AE 1.68 | 14 \ | DNIT NP[ 








Reverse 








Date 


602-608 





106.22 Swiss Collection 1956 

106.23 Peirce 1948 from Raymond vii. 28 
106.24 Peirce 1948 

106.25-26 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.27 Swiss Collection 1956 

106.28 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.29 Peirce 1948 

106.30-31 Swiss Collection 1956 

106.32 Schindler 1960 

106.33 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 

106.34 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
106.35-36 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.37 Swiss Collection 1956 

106.38 Schindler 1960 

106.39 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 

106.40 Schindler 1960 

106.41 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.42 Swiss Collection 1956 

106.43 Schindler 1960 





No. 


106.44 
106.45 
106.46 
106.47 
106.48 
*106.49 
106.50 
106.51 
106.52 


*107 


BR RRS & 


Metal 
Wt. 


1.67 
1.67 
1.64 
1.59 
1.56 
1.54 
1.46 
1.27 
2.57 


A 4.45 





PHOCAS — ALEXANDRIA, CARTHAGE — =, 4 195 


Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


15 
12 
I2 
12 
I2 
12 
12 
13 
13 


19 


re ee 


J 











Obverse Reverse Date 
IVS 602-608 
jill 
] OT 
Nive [ 
DIL JPAV 
Il JAPAV 
Jl 
] 1MIPYP 
Illegible Mint-mark backwards 
Carthage 
SOLIDUS 
Class I 
Consular bust 


DNFOCAC PERPAN 
Bust facing, wearing 
consular robes and 
crown with cross on 
circlet. In r. hand, 
mappa; in 1., cross 
At end, Z 





106.44 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.45-7 Swiss Collection 1956 
106.48 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.49 Peirce 1948 
106.50 Schindler 1960 from Trinks 1898 
106.51 Swiss Collection 1956 


106.52 Schindler 1960 


VICTORI AAVCC Dec. 603 
Angel facing, hold- 

ing in r. hand long 

staff with # at the 

top; in L, gl. cr. In 

ex., CONOB 

At end, Z 





107-111 On the mint and chronology of these coins see Grierson, ‘‘Dated Solidi of Maurice, Phocas and 
Heraclius,”’ NC*, 10 (1950), 66-7. The dating is by indictions. Coins with normal bust of In- 
diction 6 (= 602/3), whose existence I could only presume in this article (No. 25), are now known, 
e. g. Miinzen und Medaillen A. G. Basel, Auktion XII, 11. vi. 53, lot 915. 

107. Grierson 1956 from Miinzen und Medaillen A. G. Basel, Auktion VII, 3. xii. 48, lot 700 
W. —, T. —, R. —, Grierson 26(a) This coin 
This coin has been mounted. 


13° 


PHOCAS — CARTHAGE — 4, & 




















108.2 
IIo 


Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class II 
Normal bust 
Same inscr. Same inscr. and type | 603/4 
Bust facing, wearing | At end, Z 
cuirass, paludamen- 
tum, and crown with 
cross on circlet. In 
r. hand, gl. cr. 
ro8.r |A 4.38 | 17 || Atend, XS 
*r08.2 |AY 4.43 | 17 || At end, X Inscr. 
divided FOCA CPER 
Same, but S$ for C, Same, but at end, H | 604/5 
and at end, H 
(t09) |A’ 4.37 | 16 / | (T.28 = Grierson 28) 
Same, but at end, © | Same, but at end, © | 605/6 
*IIO AN 439 | 16 4 
Same, but at end, IA | Same, but at end, IA | 607/8 
(zzz) | A’ (Grierson 31) 
SILVER 
200 nummus piece (?) 
DNFOCA PéR[ AY Circle of dots 603 
Bust facing, wearing | within wreath 
consular robes and 
crown with pendilia 
and cross on circlet. 
In r. hand, mappa; 
in l., cross 
108.1 Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman xi. 28 


W. —, T. —, R. —, Grierson 27(c) This coin 

Peirce 1948 from Glendining Sale 9. iii. 31, lot 496 
Baldwin 1954 

W. —, T. —, R. —, Grierson 29 

No specimen of this date was known to me in 1950. 





























PHOCAS — CARTHAGE — &, 2E 197 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
We. sition 
“rizr |R 074 | 14 > 603 
112.2 |B 0.70 | 13 -> | ONFOC AL 
COPPER 
Class I 
Cross; FOCA on rev. 
HALF FOLLIS 
DNFOCA PERPANS Cross, with pellet 602/3 
Same type; 1. hand to 1. and r. In the 
not shown angles, FOC A 
Beneath, -XX: 
*r13.1 |B 6.43 | 19 > 
113.2 | 6.34 | 20 f 
113.3 |B 6.21 | 22 f | JNFOCAC PERPAVNS 
113.4 |Z 491 | 18 < ] PERPANS 
113.5 /E 444 | 20 > ] PERPANS 
worn 
DECANUMMIUM 
Same inscr. and type,] Cross, with pellet to 
but neither mappa nor] 1. and r., and flanked 
cross. Neither hand by FO and CA Be- 
shown neath, -x: 
142.1 Peirce 1948 from Ciani x. 25 


112.2 


W. 135, T. 44, R. 1209 
Peirce 1948 from Platt 


113-118 The copper coinage forms two series, dated respectively 602/3 and 606/7. The follis of the 


113.1 


113.2 
113.3 
113.4 
113.5 
II4 


first is not known and the pentanummium is extremely rare. There is a specimen in Mr, 
Whitting’s collection, with V as rev. type (see NC, 1964, 249, note 1). The NS which ends the 
obverse inscription stands for the date IN(dictione) S, i. e. 602/3. 

Whittemore 

W. 137-9, T. 131-14, R. 1252 

Peirce 1948 acq. 1926 in Paris 

Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1252 

Peirce 1948 

Schindler 1960 

There are in the Bibliothéque Nationale two specimens of a variety of this coin on which the 
inscription refers to Phocas but the bust is that of Maurice (Grierson, ‘‘A Coin of the Emperor 
Phocas with the Effigy of Maurice,’ NC’, 4 [1964], 247-50, describing one of them). 


PHOCAS — CARTHAGE — 2 






































Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
wmw4mt | 4.21 | 17 \ JCAC PERPAVS 602/3 
114.2 |E 3.32 | 18 / JCAS PERPAVS 
114.3 |ZE 2.78 | 15 / | DNFOC[  ]SPER[ 
*114.4 | 2.02 | 16 / | DNFOCAC [ 
Class 2 
Large mark of value on rev. 
FOLLIS 
JNFOCAS PERPAV XXXX 606/7 
Same type, but no Above, ANNO 
pendilia, and Phocas | Tol., star. In ex., 
holds mappa and cross} KRTS To r., € 
*115 |Z 14.65 | 27 + Star not visible 
HALF FOLLIS 
DNFOC ASPERPAVC xX af xX Above, 
Same type cross. To L., X 
In ex., KRTS Tor., € 
116.1 |B 7.65 | 23 \ | Ends PERPAV 
116.2 |7E 7.24 | 20 | Divided FOCA SPER | Pellet beneath 
each X 
114.1 Swiss Collection 1956 


114.2 
114.3 
114.4 


115 


116.1 


116.2 


W. 143-4, T. 118, R. 1255-6 

Schindler 1960 acq. in Basel 23. ii. 55 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9g. xii. 30, lot 1256 
The coin is struck on a very thin flan. 

Schindler 1960 acq. 28. v. 56 

W. p. 179, note 1, T. 84 (skeptically, from de Saulcy), R. — 
The € on this coin and the corresponding half folles is to be read in conjunction with ANNO 
as a date, i. e. the fifth regnal year. 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 136, T. 110, R. 1248-51 

Schindler 1960 


























PHOCAS — CARTHAGE — 199 
Size 
No. ay Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
t. sition 
116.3 | 6.96 | 23 + | Divided FOCAS PER 606/7 
116.4 | 6.72 | 22 \ | Divided FOCA SPER 
*116.5 | 6.54 | 22 | Divided FOCASPER | Pellet beneath 
each X 
116.6 | 5.97 | 2r + | Obscure Pellet beneath 
each X 
116.7 |B 4.95 | 22 | Divided FOCAS PER 
DECANUMMIUM 
DNFOCAS PERPAVC Xx Above, cross. _ 
Bust facing, wearing | Tol. andr., Nand M 
cuirass, paludamen- | Beneath, * 
tum, and crown with 
cross on circlet. 
Hands not shown 
*117.1 |E 3.82 | 19 \ 
17.2 | 3.61 | 18 < JERPA 
PENTANUMMIUM 


ONFOCAS PERPAV 
Bust facing, wearing 
consular robes and 
crown with pendilia 
and cross on circlet. 
Hands not shown 


E Above and below, 


cross. To l. and r., 
N and M 








116.3. Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vii. 29 
116.4 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 10. ix. 46 
116.5-6 Swiss Collection 1956 


116.7 
I17.1 


Peirce 1948 


Peirce 1948 from Spink iv. 29 


W. 140-2, T. 119, R. 1253-4 
Though the decanummia are not dated they evidently belong to the same issue as Nos. 115 


and 116. 
117.2 


Swiss Collection 1956 


200 


No. 


*I18.1 


*IIQ 


PHOCAS — CARTHAGE, CATANIA — © 











Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
7E 2.09 | 13 \ | ONF[L = JRPAV 606/7 
w18.2 |Z 1.45 | 13 \ ] PERPAV 
Catania 
DECANUMMIUM 
DNFOCA CPERP[ | Tol.,A Tor., Ill 605/6 
Bust facing, bearded, N In ex., CAT 
wearing crown, fe) 
cuirass, and paluda- 
mentum. In r. hand, 
gl. cr. 
Be 2.95/15 4 
PENTANUMMIUM 
DNFOCAS PPAV V Tol. andr., 602-610 
Bust r., bearded, star. In ex., CAT 
diademed 
7E 1.45 | Io (T. 128, Ricotti 17) 


(120) 


118.1 


118.2 
119 


(120) 





Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1257 

W. 145, T. 127, R. 1257-8 

The reverse type shows that this must belong to Class 2, despite the reversion to pendilia on 
the crown. 

Whittemore 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. —, R. —, Ricotti 16 bis. This coin 

A specimen of Year 3 is recorded by F. de Saulcy in RN, 4 (1839), 250, but without any exact 
description. Here and later, for coins of Catania and Sicily, references will be given to the 
standard work of D. Ricotti Prina, ‘‘La monetazione siciliana nell’epoca bizantina,” Numis- 
matica, 16 (1950), 26-60. 

A specimen in the Soleirol Collection was published by de Saulcy in RN, 4 (1839), 250 (Pl. x. 9), 
and one in his own collection by Sabatier in RN*, 3 (1858), 197 (Pl. 1x. 6). When Sabatier 
reproduced this in his Description, I. 257, No. 39 (Pl. xxvu. 22), a pellet was added above 
each star, but probably in error; there is none on either of the two specimens known to me 
(Tolstoi 128 and one at Turin). Sabatier also published a specimen without CAT (Description, I. 
257, No. 40, Pl. xxvul. 23=T. 129), but either the mint-mark was off flan or it was a coin of 
Carthage with an incorrect obverse (above, note to Nos. 113-118). It served as a model for a 
dangerous forgery by Cigoi (L. Brunetti, Opus monetale Cigoi (Trieste, 1966], No. 455). 


PHOCAS — ROME — XX, X 201 





No. 


(x21) 


(122) 


Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 


Metal 
Wt. 


Rome 
HALF FOLLIS 
Class 2 
PP; no pendilia 





DNOFCA\(sic) PA[ XX Above, cross. | 603(?)-610 
Bust facing (details Tn ex., ROM 

obscure), wearing 
crown with cross (no 
pendilia). In r. hand, 
gl. cr. 

7E 5.49 | 19 (T. 116, Thomsen 434) 





DECANUMMIUM 
Class 1 
PERP and pendilia 


DNFOCA PERPAV x 602/3 (?) 
Bust facing, wearing 
military dress and 
crown with pendilia 
and cross. In r. hand, 
gl. cr. 

FE 1.94 | 14 (W. 146; T. 122, 125) 











Class 2 
PP; no pendilia 
DNFOCA SPPAV[ Similar 603(?)-610 


Type as last, but crown 
without pendilia 








121-123 The classification of the AZ of Rome is determined by the decanummia; the dating proposed 


(121) 


is conjectural. Presumably half folles corresponding to Class 1 of the decanummia will be: 
found in due course. 

W. p. 180, note 1 (citing Thomsen 434); T. 116 (from Sabatier, I. 256, No. 31) 

Sabatier does not give his source, but it was presumably Ramus, Catalogus, II. 2 (Copenhagen, 
1816), 353, Nos. 18-19. Ratto 1260, of approximately the same type (but illegible inscription) 
and described as unpublished, is probably a coin of Constans II; see below, p. 304, No. 194.1. 











202 PHOCAS — ROME, RAVENNA — ©, 4 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
‘We sition 
*123.1 |Z I.9r | 13 603(?)-6r0 
123.2 |Z 1.81 | 15 ¢ | DNFOC ASL 
Ravenna 
SOLIDUS 
Class I 
Crown with pendilia 
DNFOCAE PERPAVC | VICTORI AAVCC 
Bust facing, wearing | Angel facing, hold- 
cuirass, paludamen- | ing in r. hand long 
tum, and crown with | staff with # at the 
pendilia and cross on | top; in 1, gl. cr. 
circlet. In r. hand, In ex., CONOB 
gl. cr. 
*124a |AT 4.47 | 22 At end, A 602/3 
(z24b) | A’ 1g (R. 1201) DNFOCAS | At end, B 603/4 
PERPAVG 
Class II 


123.1 Schindler 1960 


W. 147-8, T. 123-4, R. — 


Crown without pendilia 


Same inscr. and type, 


but no pendilia on 
crown 


Same inscr. and type 


T. 126, with flat-topped crown, cannot be a coin of Phocas, but its correct attribution is ua- 
certain. It may be a coin of Constans II from Ravenna (below, p. 510, No. 209). 


123.2 Peirce 1948 


124-128 These coins will be discussed in a forthcoming article on the coinage of Phocas. The terminal 
letters of the reverse inscriptions represent regnal years. Crowns with pendilia occur only in 
Years 1-3 (A,B,I), crowns without pendilia in Years 3, 4, and 8 ([, A,H). No coins are known 
of Years 5, 6, or 7, and since those of Year 8 are usually struck with obverse dies known to be 
associated with reverses of Years 3 and 4, it is probable that there was no minting of solidi 


during the interval. 
124a Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 














Size 
No. Metal | Die Po- 
Wt. sition 
(125) | A’ 4.41 | 22 
(126a) | A’ 4.45 | 20 
*126b |AI 4.35 | 2m 
*126c |A 4.47 | 2t Jf 
(127) | A’ 4.38 | 20 
(128a) | A’ 1.46 | 16 
(128b) | A’ 1.45 | 16 
126b_ Peirce 1948 from Platt 


126c 


W. 151 = T. 7, R. 1203 














PHOCAS — RAVENNA — 4 203 
Obverse Reverse Date 
(W. 149 = T.5; At end, [ 604/5 
R. 1202) 
Same Same, but at end,D | 605/6 
(T. 23) 
Begins + Same die as 126c 
Inscr. begins with Same die as 126b, 
pellet and ends with | more worn 
cross 
Same Same, but at end, H | 609/10 
(W. 152 = T. 15; 
same die as 126c) 
TREMISSIS 
Class I 
Beardless bust 
DNFOCAS PERPAVC | VICTORIAAVCVSTOR | 602/3 (?) 
VN 


Bust r., beardless, 
wearing diadem, 
cuirass, and paluda- 
mentum 


(W. 155 = T. 39) 
(T. 40) 


Victory advancing, 
looking 1., holding in 
r. hand wreath; in 
1, gl. cr. In field 

r., star. In ex., 
CONOB 


Star in field 1. 





The final letter of the reverse inscription usually has the form D or O, but there exist specimens 


on which it is clearly A. 
Peirce 1948 from Platt 
W. —, T. —, R. 1204 


The tremisses of Ravennate syle with beardless bust and FOKAS inscription are attributed to 
Thessalonica (above, No. 44). The dating of Classes I and II is conjectural. 


204 PHOCAS — RAVENNA—A, & 





Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 





Class II 
Bearded bust 


Same, but bust beard-| Same, star in field r. | 604(?)-610 
ed. Cross on front of 
diadem 

*129 A’ 1.48 | 16 || E for € in inscr. 





I20 NUMMI 


DNFOCA SPPAVC oK within a wreath} 602-610 
Bust r., diademed, 
beardless. Cross on 
front of diadem 
130a.1|MR 0.44 | 10 
*130a.2/R o4r | ir | 
(130b) | 0.42 | Ir (W. 161, T. 45) No 
cross on diadem 





FOLLIS 


Class 1 








DNFOCA PPAV M Above, cross. 602/3 
Bust facing (details | Tol, A Tor.,1 

obscure), wearing . In ex., RVEN 
crown with pendilia fe) 

and cross. In r. hand, 

gl. cr. 








129 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 156-8, T. 37-8, R. — 

These coins vary in detail (€ or E in inscription, AVC followed by a pellet or by I), but the 
chronological or other significance is not clear. 

130 K has the numeral value 520 but is here to be interpreted as PK, modified to OK asa play 
on the name of Phocas. Cf. the use of the initial | of Justin II’s name as a mark of value on 
decanummia of Carthage. 

130a.1 Peirce 1948 
W. 160, 162, T. —, R. — 

130a.2 Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman x. 31 

















PHOCAS — RAVENNA — 2 205 
Size 
No sn Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
ie sition 
(131) |Z 7.77 (T. 48 = Thomsen 411)| Beneath, 602/3 
HALF FOLLIS 
DNFOCA SPERPAC K Above, cross. 602/3 (?) 
Bust facing, wearing | Tol. andr., Rand A 
crown with cross (no | In ex., VENA 
pendilia). In r. hand, 
gl. cr. 
*132.1 | 3.87/18 / 
132.2 | 4.41/17 
DECANUMMIUM 
DN[ =] PERL xX Above, star. 
Bust r., wearing dia- | Tol., and r., Rand A 
dem, cuirass, and In ex., VEN 
paludamentum 
(133) | II (Baranowsky Sale 22. 
vi.31, lot 165) 
Class 2 
FOLLIS 
DNFOCAS PERPAVC | Tol. andr., X and ¥| 608/9 





Bust facing, bearded, 
wearing cuirass, pa- 
ludamentum, and 
crown with cross on 
circlet (no pendilia). 
In r. hand, mappa; in 
1, gl. cr. 


Between, star. Above, 
ANN4I In ex., RAV 








131-133 Only the folles of these classes are dated, but the other coins presumably belong to the same 


132.1 


132.2 Swiss Collection 1956 


years. The meaning of the [ below the M on No. 131 is obscure, for there were no separate of- 
ficinae at Ravenna and it does not double the date, as on a similar coin of Maurice. I am not 
wholly satisfied as to the authenticity of the coin, since quite apart from the anomalous the 
bust does not at all resemble that of Phocas. 
Schindler 1960 from Dr. Wichtl xi. 52 

W. —, T. 89, R. — 


206 PHOCAS — RAVENNA, SPAIN — 2, A’ 








Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
*134.1 |B 9.30 | 24 | 608/9 
134.2 |4E 7.62 | 26 \ 
worn 
134.3 |B 7.26] 25 J 
very worn 


HALF FOLLIS 


DNFOCAS ERPAVC XX Between, star.| 608/9 (?) 
Similar, but Phocas In ex., RAV 
holds nothing in 1. 

hand and cross in r. 

*135.1 |Z 4.15 | 19 || Inscr. obscure 

*135.2 |Z 3.25 | 19 / 


Spain 
TREMISSIS 


DNFOCA SPPAVC VICTORIAAVCV 602-610 
Bust r., cloaked and | Cross potent on base 
diademed. Cross on and three steps. 
circlet on front of Beneath, CONOI 
diadem 














*136 AN 1.46 |18 ¥ 








134.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 163 var. (= T. 83, with 4 pellets in field), T. 81-2, R. 1259 
The appearance of a mappa with the armored bust is unusual. 
134.2 Schindler 1960 from Lanz 20. vii. 51 
134.3. Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1259 
135-1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 164, T. 115, R. — 
136 Salton-Schlessinger Sale 22. xi. 55, lot 88 
W. —, T. 167, R. — 
Grierson, ‘‘Una ceca bizantina en Espaiia,’’ Numario Hispdnico, 4 (1955), 314, nota final; cf. 
also p. 310. 


INTERREGNUM 
Revolt of Heraclius, Summer 608—November 610 


The coinage of the revolt of Heraclius! — it can conveniently if not altogether accu- 
rately be labeled that of the Interregnum — lasted from its first outbreak at Carthage, 
which we know from the written sources to have taken place in 608, to the occupation 
of Constantinople and the execution of Phocas in November 610. During the two years 
608—610 North Africa and Egypt had ceased to obey the emperor, and the evidence of 
the coins shows that Cyprus and part of Syria were occupied by the rebels in 610 some 
months before Heraclius’ arrival at Constantinople. 

The coins of the revolt are anomalous in a number of respects. The obverse type consists 
of either one or two facing busts, uncrowned, in consular costume; the inscriptions are in 
the name of Heraclius, either in the singular or in the plural and normally in the dative 
case, with a consular title but no imperial one. Where a differentiation of age is indicated 
it is the beardless figure which is shown on the spectator’s left, though this is the place 
of honor and one would expect the older, bearded figure to be there. The mints involved 
are Carthage (gold, silver, copper), Alexandria (gold), Cyprus (copper), and Alexandretta 
(copper). Some of the coins of the last two mints are anomalous in that the consular effigies 
are crowned. 

The explanation of this peculiar coinage came with the discovery that the final letters 
on the solidi of Carthage represent indictional dating, for those on the consular coins are 
IA, IB, and IT, corresponding to 607/8, 608/9, and 609/10. This provided a firm chronological 
basis for the series. The ‘‘consuls” are Heraclius, the exarch of Africa, in whose name the 
revolt was carried out, and his son Heraclius, the future emperor. The attribution to them 
of consular office was a convenient constitutional fiction serving to justify the coinage, since 
the rebels were evidently unwilling to mint in the name of Phocas and did not feel justified 
in doing so in that of Heraclius before he had occupied Constantinople and been formally 
crowned. Solidi with IA and IB of different module and, in part, of quite different fabric can 
be attributed to Alexandria, for specimens have been found in Egypt, and we know from 
the written sources that the occupation of this province formed the second stage in the 
development of the revolt. There are also coins dated ANNO III or XIII with the mint- 
mark of Cyprus and ANNO XIII and ANNO XIIII with that of Alexandretta (Alexandria 
ad Issum). The establishment of a mint in the latter locality is surprising and the mint- 
mark AA€XANA is ambiguous, but this particular form had never occurred at Alexandria, 


1 P. Grierson, “The Consular Coinage of ‘Heraclius’ and the Revolt against Phocas of 608-610,” 
NC, 10 (1950) 71-93. This remains the fullest study, though some new material has since come to 
light and one group of coins I had tentatively assigned to the revolt really belong to Constans II. 
See below, pp. 412-13. 


207 


208 INTERREGNUM OF 608-610 


the M and K denominations had never, so far as we know, been struck in Egypt, and 
a high proportion of recorded specimens of the coins are of Syrian or Lebanese prove- 
nance.” 

The coinage of Carthage follows on naturally from that of Phocas, but the solidi of 
Alexandria are peculiar in several respects. They all have a cross potent on steps as 
their reverse type, contrasting with the standing Angel of Maurice and Phocas, but they 
form three distinct classes: (I) with VICTORIA AVCC reverse inscription, (II) with 
VICTORIA CONS reverse inscription, of rough style, and (III) with VICTORIA CONS reverse 
inscription, of good style. In Class I, obverses and reverses of the same coin are always 
quite different from each other in appearance; the reverses are struck by old dies of good 
workmanship, the obverses by newly cut ones, rough to the touch, made by incompetent 
workmen. It seems clear that for the reverses old dies of Tiberius II were used, and only 
the obverses, with the consular busts of the two Heraclii, were freshly cut for the occasion. 
In Class II both obverse and reverse dies are of the same rough work, the reverse inscrip- 
tion now referring to a consul or consuls instead of to Augusti. For Class III a die-sinker 
from Carthage had been called in — the style and the letter-form A for L are quite charac- 
teristic — but the coins are of normal solidus size, not of the smaller module customary 
at Carthage. 

The copper coins of Alexandretta and Cyprus present unexpected anomalies in their 
dating. Folles of eastern mints were normally dated by the word ANNO accompanied by a 
regnal year, but since Heraclius had not yet been crowned his moneyers were left in a 
quandary as to how best to proceed. What was done at Alexandretta was to use the custom- 
ary ANNO, which people would expect to see, but follow it by the number of the indiction, 
so that coins of 609/10 are dated ANNO XIII and those of 610/11 ANNO XiIlll, some of the 
latter showing the two busts bare-headed and others, evidently struck after the news of 
Heraclius’ coronation had reached Syria, showing them crowned. The Cypriote series is less 
consistent. A decanummium with mark of value | and crowned busts is dated ANNO XIlll, 
on the Alexandretta model, but the follis with M and another decanummium with mark of 
value X are dated ANNO III or simply Ill, this being presumably a “regnal’”’ year counted 
from the beginning of the revolt in the summer of 608. 

The anomaly of Anno being used with the meaning of Indictio has led an Italian scholar 
to doubt the whole attribution of the consular coins to the Interregnum, but subsequent 
discoveries of new material have all borne out the attribution to 608-610, and his alter- 
native arrangement involves too many numismatic improbabilities — and, indeed, histori- 
cal impossibilities — to be acceptable.4 In my original study of the series, however, I 
tentatively suggested that the copper coins of Carthage with €N TSTO NIKA inscription 
which were attributed by Wroth to Heraclius should also be dated to 608-610, since the 


2 See Introduction, p. 40. 

* The two decanummia, which are in a private collection in Italy, are published and illustrated 
by A. Cumbo, ‘“‘La monetazione consolare di Eraclio,” Numismatica*, 3 (1962), 7-8, Nos. 12-13. 

4 Cumbo, art. cit., 3-9; Grierson, ‘La cronologia della monetazione consolare di Eraclio,”” Numis- 
matica®, 4 (1963), 99-102; Cumbo, ‘“‘Sull’esatta cronologia delle monete consolari di Eraclio,” Ibid., 5 
(1964), 199-203. Cumbo’s system is largely based on the supposition that Heraclius Constantine 
was consul in 613. This is disproved by the dating of many documents of Heraclius’ reign. 
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theme embodied in their type and inscription was one well suited to Heraclius’ great 
enterprise. It has since been shown, on the evidence of overstrikes, that they belong to the 
reign of Constans II.® 














INTERREGNUM 

MINTS: 

Carthage Alexandretta 

Alexandria Cyprus 

Denomination Carth. Alex. Alexandretta Cyprus 

Solidus I-3 10-14 
Silver 4 
Follis 5 15-17 18 
Half follis 6,7 
Decanummium 8 
Pentanummium 9 








5 See below, pp. 412-13. 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
wt. sition 
Carthage 

SOLIDUS 
DNERACAI CONSVAI | VICTORIA CONSVAI 
To 1, bust of Herac- | Cross potent on base 
lius, facing, beard- and two steps. In ex., 
less, bareheaded, CONOB 
wearing consular 
robes. To r., bust of 
his father the Exarch 
Heraclius, bearded, 
bareheaded, wearing 
consular robes. Be- 
tween heads, cross 

*y N 442 |17 / | Atend, lA At end, IA (reads 608 
CONSAIIA) 
Same, but begins Same, but CONSVAI,| 608/9 
DMNHER; at end, IB | and at end, IB 
(2) Al 4.35 | 17 (W. 338 = T. 190) 
Same, but begins Same, but at end, IF | 609/10 
DNHER; at end, IF 
(3) Al 4.45 | 16 (T. 191) 
SILVER 
200 nummus piece (? ) 
€RACAIO CONSVAI V TORA C in three 608-610 
Bust facing, beardless,| lines. Circle of dots 
wearing consular within wreath 
robes. Cross on bare 
head 
I Miinzen und Medaillen A. G. Basel 29. vi. 61 
W. —, T. —, R. —, Grierson, ‘‘Dated Solidi ...,’’ No. 32 


In 1950 I knew no actual specimen of a coin of this year but presumed its existence, though I 
anticipated an inscription beginning DMN, not DN. 
(3) A second specimen of this rare coin, from different dies, has recently been acquired by Brussels. 
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No. 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


*7 


(4) 


(5) 


14° 























Size 
og Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
. sition 
R 0.65 | 13 (W. 341 = T. 40; 608-610 
R. 1290) 
FOLLIS 
DNERACAIO CONSVAI XX ‘XX 
Bust of Heraclius, Above, ANNO 
facing, bearded, wear-| To l., star; tor., € 
ing consular robes. On| In ex., KRTS 
bare head, cross. In r. 
hand, eagle-topped 
scepter 
FE 16.30 | 26 (W. 348 = T. 74) 
HALF FOLLIS 
Same inscr. and type x Xx Above, 
cross. To 1., star. 
To r., € In ex., KRTS 
JE 8.40 | 22 (W. 359-60 = T. 83) | Same 
DNERACAI VSCONSVA 
Same type 
7.86 | 22 \ > tol, star tor. 











The upright of the R forms the letter ], so that the inscription reads downwards and across as 
VICTORIA. On the form { for A, found on many Carthaginian coins of this period, cf. above, 
p. 104. 

On this coin and the next the € on the reverse is an immobilization of that on the similar 
coins of Phocas, not a true date. The Sabatier engraving gives a cross, not ANNO, above the 
mark of value, a reading which seems to be borne out by the specimen in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. The British Museum specimen has, fairly certainly, ANNO. 

Grierson 1956 from Ciani 23. v. 51 

W. 359-60 var. = T. 83 var., R. 1328 

It is not clear whether the change of case in the obverse inscription has any significance, but it 
is possible that the bust on coins with the inscription in the dative may be beardless and may 
represent the younger Heraclius. The condition of the coins is usually too poor for certainty, but 
Fiirstenberg 1600 seems to have a beardless bust. The reversal of the star and € on the specimen 
here is, of course, a mere accident. 
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8.1 
*8.2 


8.4 


BS 
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Metal 
Wt. 


3.61 
3-51 
3-49 
3.23 


1.92 





Size 


Die Po- 


sition 





18 
19 
17 
18 


13 





ye ape 











Obverse Reverse 


Date 





DECANUMMIUM 


€RACAI OCONSVAI x Above, cross. To} 608-510 


Same type 1. and r., N and M 
Beneath, star 
ERAC AIOCONSV 
PENTANUMMIUM 


[ERACAIO CJONSVAI V Above, cross. To! 
Bust facing, beardless,| 1. and r., « and x 


wearing consular robes 
(W. 369 = T. 106, 
R. 1331) 
Alexandria 
Class I 


VICTORIA AVCC rev. 


ONERACLIOCONSVLI | VICTOR] AAVCC 
Busts of Heraclius Cross potent on base 
and his father, facing,| and three steps. In 
both bearded and ex., CONOB 
bareheaded, wearing 

consular robes. Be- 

tween heads, cross 


8.1 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 
W. 366-8, T. 84-5, R. 1329-30 
8.2 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
8.3 Schindler 1960 from Dr. Waller ii. 32 
8.4 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 
(9) There is at Brussels a two nummus piece of the same series having a large -B- as reverse type 
(0.90 g.—). 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
*to.r |A’ 4.46 | 23 / | At end, BA (for IA; At end, [ 608 
the B is blurred) 
*to.2 |Al 4.47 | 22 || Same die Different die 
Class IT 
Consular rev. inscr.; rough style 
ONERACLIOCONSVLI | VICTORIA CONSAB 
Same type Same type 
*II AN’ 4.36 | 22 / | Atend, BA At end, IA In ex., 
(blundered) COUOB 
Class III 
Consular rev. inscr.; good style 
DMNHERACAIOCONS | VICTORIA CONSAB 
VAI 
Same type, but of Same type, but two 
good style, and the steps 
bust on 1. is beardless 
(12) A’ 4.42 | 19 (Grierson 4[i]) At At end, IA 
end, IA 
Same, but at end, IB | Same, but at end, IB | 608/9 
*13 N 4.41 | 22 4 
10.1 Peirce 1948 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1377 


10.2 


13 


W. 340 = T. 193, R. 1377 (this coin), Grierson, ‘‘Consular Coinage ...”’ No. 2 (c). 

The obverse die is the same for all recorded specimens. The reverses are struck with old dies 
of Tiberius II, though the inscription AVCC was inappropriate to the circumstances of the 
Interregnum. 

Whittemore 

Baldwin 1959 

W. 339, T. 189, 192, R. —, Grierson 3 

I did not know this specimen or either of the two following ones in 1950. The reverse die is 
that of my 3(a) and 3(b). The obverse is different. Both inscriptions are incorrect, the BA 
of the obverse being apparently intended for [A and the CONSAB perhaps a consequence of 
the obverse error misunderstood. 

Whittemore 

W. 337, T. 187, R. —, Grierson 4 (ii) 
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No. 


*I4 


(zs) 


*16 


14 


16 


INTERREGNUM — ALEXANDRIA, ALEXANDRETTA — 4, 2 








Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
We: sition 
Same, but DMNHERA |} Same | 609/10 
CLI CONSVAI | 
A 4.39 | 23 f | At end, IP At end, IP | 
Alexandretta 
FOLLIS 
Class I 


Both figures bareheaded 


OMNERACLIOCONSU M Above, cross 609/10 








Ll To.1,A Inex., 
Busts of Heraclius My AAEXANA 
and his father, facing, fe) Tor xX 
both bearded and all 


bareheaded, wearing 
consular robes. Be- 
tween heads, cross 
7E 11.15 | 30 (T. 278, R. 1442, Beneath, A 
Grierson 5 [i] ) 


Same Same, but to r., Fe 610 
F 12.24 | 35 4 Beneath, A 




















Bank Leu 8. vii. 63 

W. —, T. 188, R. —, Grierson 4 (iii) 

The obverse die is the same as that of T. 188. A third specimen, overstruck on a solidus of 
Phocas, was in Miinzen und Medaillen A. G. Basel, List 255 (June 1965), No. 34. 

Grierson 1956 from H. Seyrig 1. xi. 54. Found in Syria 

W. —, T. 279-80, R. —, Grierson 5 (ii) 

This specimen came to light after the article was written. A half follis of this date and obverse 
type, now in the British Museum, was published by C. Davies Sherborn in Spink’s Numismatic 
Circular, 33 (1925), 117. There is a better preserved one in the Museum of the American 
Numismatic Society. The reverse has a large K between ANNO (vertically) and XIlll, with a 
cross above and A below. 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class 2 
Both figures crowned 
Same inscr. and type,| Same 610 
but both figures wear 
crowns with pendilia 
*17 FE 8.91 | 28 The X of the date has 
failed to register 
Cyprus 
FOLLIS 
OMNERACLIOCONSY M Above, cross. 
LI Tol, A Inex., 
Busts of Heraclius, N KVNPOV 
with short beard, O Tor., Ill 
and the Exarch 
Heraclius, with long 
beard, facing; both 
wearing consular robes 
and crowns with pen- 
dilia and trefoil 
ornaments. Between 
heads, cross 
(x8) |# 27 (R. 1438) Beneath, A 
17 Whittemore 


(18) 


W. —, T. —, R. —, Grierson 5 (ii)d. The plate shows that the busts were crowned, though I 
failed to note it in the text. 

The coins with crowned heads were presumably struck after the news of Heraclius’ coronation 
(5 October 610) reached Syria, but they are anomalous in that the inscription still uses only 
the consular title and that both figures, instead of Heraclius only, are shown crowned. Specimens 
are extremely rare — only three are known to me. 


In my article of 1950 I assumed that the Ratto coin was dated 4, on the analogy of those 


of Alexandretta, but that the X had failed to register. Since two other specimens I have seen. 
subsequently also have III, this must be accepted as the correct reading. For decanummia of 
Cyprus see above, p. 208. 


HERACLIUS 
5 October 610—11 January 641 


Colleagues: Heraclius Constantine (from 22 January 613) 
Martina (from 616 onwards) 
Heraclonas (Caesar, I January 632—3 July 638) 
(Augustus, from 4 July 638) 


CHRONOLOGY 


Heraclius occupied Constantinople on 3 October 610 and was crowned on the fifth, after 
Phocas had been put to death.! His son Heraclius ‘‘the new Constantine”’ (6 véos Kavortav- 
‘ttivos) or Heraclius Constantine as he is termed on the coins, was born on 3 May 612 and 
crowned a year later, on 22 January 613.2 His mother Eudocia died three months after his 
birth (14 August 612) and in 614 Heraclius married as his second wife Martina, daughter of 
his sister Maria, and had her crowned as Augusta by the patriarch. The union was condemn- 
ed by public opinion as incestuous and was destined to be fruitful cause of trouble later 
in the reign and after Heraclius’ death. She is associated with her husband and her stepson 
on the bulk of the copper coinage between Years 6 and 19. In January 632 Heraclius Con- 
stantine was created Consul and Heraclonas, the eldest surviving son of Martina, was given 
the rank of Caesar. On 4 July 638 Heraclonas was created Augustus, and the camelaucium 
he had worn as Caesar was transferred to his younger brother David, though he was not 
formally hailed by the public as emperor till the consular games of 4 January 639. Herac- 
lius died early in 641, the exact date being uncertain. According to Theophanes it was 
early in March after a reign of 30 years Io months, but the 30 years 4 months 6 days 
at which Nicephorus computes it has an air of greater precision and would place it on 
22 February, which is accepted by most modern scholars.? The recently discovered list 
of imperial obits, however, gives 11 January,’ and this may well be correct. 


1 Chronicon Paschale, a. 610 (Bonn ed., I. 699-701). Theophanes, A. M. 6102 (ed. de Boor, I. 298) 
places Heraclius’ arrival on the fourth, but the Chronicon Paschale is a contemporary and very 
reliable source. Details of the authorities for most of the dates in this paragraph will be found in my 
article, ‘Solidi of Phocas and Heralius: the Chronological Framework,” NC®, 19 (1959), 138-40; 
see also below, pp. 385-6, 389-90. 

2 He was crowned by the Patriarch on Christmas Day 612 (Theophanes, A. M. 6104; ed. de Boor, I. 
300), but on 22 January he was crowned again by his father and publicly acclaimed Augustus in the 
Circus, his regnal years being dated from this event (Chron. Pasch., a. 613; Bonn ed., I. 703-4). 

3 Theophanes, A. M. 6132 (p. 341); Nicephorus, Bveviarium, ed. de Boor, 27. 

* “Tombs and Obits of the Byzantine Emperors,” D.O. Papers, 16 (1962), 48. See further below, 
p. 385. The Ethiopian version of the contemporary Egyptian historian John of Nikiu declares that 
Heraclius died in the month of yakatit, or February in the Roman calendar, but this probably means 
no more than that the news reached Egypt by then (Chronicle, cxvi. 2; trans. R. H. Charles, p. 184). 
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TABLE 18 
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HERACLIUS: PHASES OF THE COINAGE 





Phase 


Date 


Distinctive Types 

















Solidus Follis 
is 610-613 | One bust, with short beard Bust w. short beard 
II 613-629 | Two busts, H. w. short beard | Two or three standing figures 
wearing court dress 
(chlamys) 
A (613-c. 616) H. wears (a) Years 3-6. H. and H.C. 
elaborate crown w. cross, standing 
H. C. small 
B (c. 616-c. 625) H. wears (b) Years 6-13. H., H. C., and 
simple crown w. cross on Martina standing, no 
circlet, H. C. small monogram on rev. 
C (c. 625-629) Crown as last, (c) Years 15-19. Same, but 
H. C. large Ww. monogram on rev. 
Ill 629-631 | Two busts, H. w. long beard | Two standing figures, H. in 
and mustache military costume with hand 
on hilt of sword, H. C. wear- 
ing chlamys 
IV 632-641 | Three standing figures 
A 632-638 Heraclonas (a) 632-638 Two standing 
uncrowned figures as before 
B 639-641 Heraclonas (b) 639-641 Same type as 
crowned solidus 





CoInaGE: MAIN FEATURES 


The coinage of Heraclius’ reign is of some complexity. Heraclius Constantine is associ- 


ated on virtually the whole of it from 613 onwards, Martina on some denominations between. 
616 and 629, and Heraclonas on others between 632 and 641. The re-introduction of portrai- 
ture by Phocas carried with it the corollary that the effigy on the coins should reflect 
changes in the emperor’s appearance or status. In consequence there are coins on which 
Heraclius wears a short beard, followed by others on which his beard is long; series in which 
Heraclius Constantine is shown successively as a child, as a youth, and as fully adult; and 
coins on which Heraclonas as a child and as Caesar is shown small and uncrowned, followed 
by ones on which he is much larger and is crowned. There are also occasional changes of 
type which are unrelated to these personal developments. The political and military vi- 
cissitudes of the reign are reflected in a sharp contraction in the number of regular mints 
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and the ephemeral functioning of new ones, as well as in the decline of the fractional 
coinage of copper and the failure of an attempt to reform it in 629/30 after the end oi the 
Persian war. A notable difference from the preceding century was the striking, in the 
eastern half of the Empire, of an abundant coinage in silver. 

The main phases of the coinage were dictated by the changing combinations of imperial 
colleagues, coupled with a modification in Heraclius’ portrait following his return from 
Persia in 628. These phases are most sharply differentiated on the solidi, where one finds in 
succession a bust of Heraclius with a short beard (610-613), the busts of Heraclius and his 
son Heraclius Constantine, Heraclius still with a short beard (613-629), the busts of the 
same two personages, but Heraclius with a long beard (629-631), and, finally, the three 
standing figures of Heraclius and his sons Heraclius Constantine and Heraclonas (632-641). 
This pattern differs somewhat from that of the folles, and minor changes in the designs 
allow the main classes for both solidi and folles to be further broken down (Table 18). 
Neither pattern holds good for the silver coinage, where a type showing two emperors 
seated was adopted when the hexagram was introduced in 615 and lasted till almost the 
end of the reign. It also varied greatly in its application from one mint to another. Car- 
thage had no “‘three standing figures’ type of solidus or “‘two standing figures” type of 
follis, while Ravenna placed the figure of Heraclonas on its folles several years before this 
was done on those of Constantinople. 

Folles of the early years of Heraclius are normally overstruck on those of Phocas, and 
in hoards of the second decade of the century the folles of the latter emperor are much 
less common than one would expect. The Sardis hoard (Year 5) included 203 coins of Herac- 
lius as against only thirteen of his predecessors (one of Phocas), the Paphos hoard (Year 6) 
ninety-six of Heraclius as against twenty-one of his predecessors (one of Phocas), the Izmir 
hoard (Year 7) eighteen of Heraclius only, of which at least twelve — and perhaps all — 
had been overstruck on one of Phocas.® It has been suggested that this under-representation 
of the coins of Phocas was a consequence of their having been deliberately withdrawn from 
circulation by overstriking, but I doubt if this was the case. It is true that overstriking, 
which had become common in the last decades of the sixth century, was from Heraclius’ 
accession onward a regular practice, especially in Eastern mints, so that during the seventh 
century virtually no copper coins were struck on freshly prepared flans.® In general, how- 
ever, the coins most affected by overstriking were recent issues, not older ones. Coins of 
Phocas were overstruck by Heraclius during his early years because they were relatively 
new and formed a high proportion of the circulating medium, just as it was coins of Maurice 
that had been mainly overstruck by Phocas and coins of Heraclius’ early years that would 
be mainly overstruck during his later ones. Why the coins were not left quietly in circula- 
tion instead of being maltreated by the administration under the guise of reminting is 
something of a puzzle, for the operation does not seem to have involved any formal 
calling-in and withdrawal of worn coin with the object of improving its general condition. 


°H. W. Bell, Sardis, XI: Coins (Leiden, 1916), ix; R. N. Bridge and P. D. Whitting, ““A Hoard of 
Early Heraclian Folles,” N. Circ., 74 (1966), 131-2; P. J. Donald and P. D. Whitting, “A VIIth 
Century Hoard from Cyprus,” N. Civce., 75 (1967), 162-5. 

® Except, rather surprisingly, at the mint of Alexandria. Its products in other respects leave a 
great deal to be desired, but overstriking was not amongst its faults. 
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The most likely explanation is that government payments were made by custom in ‘“‘new”’ 
coin, and that all sums raised in taxation or by other means were as a matter of course 
passed on to the mint for restriking. Since overstriking involved much less expense than 
melting down the coins and preparing fresh blanks it was an obvious recourse for an ad- 
ministration in financial difficulties. This would be particularly the case in periods of in- 
flation, when the metallic value of a token coin might approach and even run the danger 
of exceeding the legal figure at which it was supposed to circulate in relation to the coins 
of other metals.” 


MINTS 


Constantinople remained the chief mint of the Empire and functioned actively through- 
out the reign. The fates of Nicomedia and Cyzicus were determined in part by the vi- 
cissitudes of the Persian war. Both were very active in the early years of the reign, but 
minting at Cyzicus ceased in Year 5 —a coin allegedly of Year 7 is unconfirmed — and at 
Nicomedia in Year 8, presumably as a result of Persian occupation. Minting was briefly 
resumed at Nicomedia in Years 16 and 17 and at Cyzicus in Years 16—19, and it is possible 
that our record of their activity in the late 620’s is not complete, but there is no evidence 
that either mint took part in the monetary reform of 629, Apparently it was reckoned that 
Constantinople could cope with the needs of all Asia Minor. At Thessalonica there was no 
comparable gap in minting, and coins of the reform of 629 are known, but from 618 the 
output of the mint seems to have been very smali and no copper later than 630 can be 
attributed to Thessalonica with any certainty. It is suggested below, however, that the 
folles of 639-641 on which CON is accompanied by a © (Nos. 126-127) may have been 
struck on behalf of that mint. 

Of the other two great Eastern mints, Antioch had been extremely active under Phocas, 
when its products had been of better style and fabric than had been known for nearly half 
a century, but in 610 its output came abruptly to an end and no coins of Heraclius are 
known. This cannot simply be ascribed to the Persian occupation, which did not take 
place till the summer of 611. It may have been connected with the rioting in the city in 
the last months of Phocas’ reign and the bloody repression which followed. Formal govern- 
ment action in closing the mint must in any case be assumed, since there are also no coins 
of the nine years between the Persian evacuation of the city (628) and the Arab conquest 
(637). Isolated folles of crude fabric with blundered exergual inscriptions have occasionally 
been attributed to Antioch, but they can best be regarded as irregular issues of the confused 
periods of the Persian and Arab occupations, not as regular issues. Nor did Antioch become 
a mint under the Arabs, the striking of Arab-Byzantine folles in Syria and Palestine being 
relegated to a cluster of secondary cities — Emesa, Baalbek, Tiberias, Jerusalem, and 
others — which had never minted in the Byzantine period. It is possible that the coins 
of one of these go back to the period of the Persian occupation, for the earliest folles of 
Beth-Shan, modeled on those of Justin II of Nicomedia, have no specifically Arabic 
features, but they cannot be regarded as official Byzantine issues and there is no need to 
take account of them here. 


7 Cf, my “Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire, 498-c. 1090,” in Moneta e scambi nell’alto 
medioevo (Spoleto, 1961), 443-4, where this matter is discussed. 
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The history of Alexandria is parallel to that of Antioch in that the city was for a num- 
ber of years (619-628) in Persian hands and was captured by the Arabs at the very end of 
the reign, but it was an important mint throughout. Solidi of peculiar fabric and in some 
cases of known Egyptian provenance can be tentatively assigned to Alexandria, though the 
“officina” marks (usually |, IN, or IX) have not yet been satisfactorily explained. The order 
of issue of the copper can in part be established on the basis of hoards, and an approximate 
chronology, which for the most part has been used here, was worked out by J. R. Phillips. 
A substantial part of the coinage must be assigned to the period of the Persian occupation. 
A notable feature is the extreme irregularity in the weights of the coins, which can vary 
from 4 g. to as much as 13 g. in the same series; the heaviest ones weigh far more than 
any of the Alexandria dodecanummia of earlier times. That they passed by weight is 
shown by the existence of large numbers of early Arab glass weights inscribed “‘fels of x 
kharroubahs,” the practice apparently going back to the Persian period when there was no 
regular government to relate the copper coins authoritatively to those of gold. 

In additon to the regular mints a number of temporary ones came into existence for 
short periods, mainly for the striking of folles. Three of them were probably related to the 
Persian campaigns of the emperor and the need of the army and commissariat for small 
change. The two earliest, the second a successor to the first, were in south-eastern Asia 
Minor: Seleucia Isauriae in Years 6 and 7 and Isaura itself in Year 8. The type and style 
of the coins of Seleucia suggest that the personnel of the mint was drawn partly from 
Nicomedia, partly from Alexandria. The third mint, that in Cyprus, was created nearly 
a decade later (Years 17-19). Its precise locality is not indicated but was presumably 
Constantia, i.e. Salamis, the capital of the island. In addition to these three mints, 
Cherson struck some rare folles, its neighbor Bosporos (Kerch) did some countermarking 
of earlier ones, and one or more mints in the eastern Mediterranean area which are 
so far unidentified were responsible for countermarking folles at several periods of the 
reign. 

Six mints were in existence at various times in the West. Carthage was active through- 
out the reign. It was under Heraclius that its solidi assumed the globular form which was 
to be a feature of African gold for the rest of the seventh century. Copper was struck in 
quantity, its designs showing the same originality and independence of Eastern models as 
they had done in previous reigns. The coinage of the mainland Italian mints was in full 
decline, the gold and copper of both Ravenna and Rome being very limited in quantity; 
evidently the conquest of so much of the peninsula by the Lombards would have reduced 
the demand for coin. Sicily, on the other hand, was growing in importance, giving a fore- 
taste of its rich and varied output in the second half of the century. The issue of dated 
decanummia from Catania continued to Year 19, and three groups of countermarks of 
Heraclius, either alone or in association with Heraclius Constantine, and incorporating the 
mint-mark SCL, are found on folles. These countermarks are customarily assigned to 
Catania, which may indeed have prepared the punches for their striking, but a distinction 
between Secilia and Cat on coins of Maurice points to a different mint or mints being 
responsible. Finally, in the West, there was a mint in Spain (presumably Carthagena) which 
continued to strike tremisses of base gold down to the conquest of the last Byzantine 
strongholds in the peninsula by the Visigoths in the mid 620’s. 
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SOLIDI. The main categories of solidi are clear and easy to date, but the detailed 
analysis of the classes is rather complex and the meaning of most of the privy marks is 
unknown. The following summary is largely based on my earlier article on the chronological 
framework of the coins, but the analysis of Class II has been modified and clarified in the 
light of subsequent comments by Professor Bellinger.® 

Class I. Heraclius alone, with facing bust. 610-613. 

The earliest coins have the obverse inscription in the form hERACLIPER, the PER(petwus) 
carrying over from Phocas’ reign. This was almost immediately replaced by the emperor’s 
name in the nominative case accompanied by the traditional PP, the designs of the reverse 
being slightly modified at the same time by the addition of a third step beneath the cross. 

Class II. Heraclius (with short beard) and Heraclius Constantine. 613-629. 

This class was struck in great quantities over a period of sixteen years. In the article just 
referred to I distinguished two main subdivisions, one in which the crown worn by the 
emperor was flat or only slight curved and surmounted by a cross, the other in which the 
crown was convex and surmounted by a globus cruciger. Bellinger pointed out that the 
term globus cruciger, which I had taken over from Wroth, was not satisfactory — the ob- 
ject on the crown is not spherical, but a circular or semicircular ornament with a cross 
above —and that within my second class one can distinguish between coins on which Herac- 
lius Constantine is shown very small and ones on which he is almost as large as his father. 
Further reflection has also shown that the distinction between the first and second types of 
crown can be better characterized. The system used in the catalogue is consequently as 
follows: 

II A. Heraclius Constantine small; crown elaborate, surmounted by cross. The crown on 
the earliest coins is square-topped, on the later ones somewhat convex, but its characteristic 
feature is that it is shown by two lines, generally dotted, having between them a pattern of 
circles and short lines representing schematically the plaques of which the crown was 
composed.® 

II B. Heraclius Constantine still small, but crown simple, surmounted by cross on 
circlet. The new form of crown is shown as two lines of dots, very close together, with no 
ornamentation between them. 


TABLE 19 
HERACLIUS: SOLIDI OF CONSTANTINOPLE, CLASSES I-III 


The Roman numerals refer to the classes, the Arabic to the numbering of the coins in the 
Catalogue. In the diagrams of the varieties, a letter to the right of the horizontal line means. 
that it occurs at the end of the reverse inscription, not that it is vertically placed. 


8 Grierson, ‘‘Solidi of Phocas and Heraclius: the Chronological Framework,’’ NC%, 19 (1950), 
131-54; A. R. Bellinger, ‘‘Byzantine Notes, 10: Solidi of Heraclius and Heraclius Constantine, MN, 
12 (1966), 109-10. 

® On the crown, see Introduction, p. 83. 
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II C. Heraclius Constantine large; crown as on II B. 

The chronology of the three groups is necessarily uncertain. Bellinger would date them 
613-623, 624-625, and 626-629 respectively. I would place the transition from II A to IIB 
rather earlier, in c. 616, when the figure of Martina was introduced on the folles. It is true 
that coins of Class II A are common, but for political reasons they would have been struck in 
great quantities and the circumstances of the Persian invasion would have ensured their 
large-scale survival. 

The pattern of varieties in Class II is set out in Table 19.!° They can be quite ade- 
quately referred to as Classes II (a), II (b), etc., but the less compact formula used here 
— Classes II A (a), II A (b), etc. — has the advantage of indicating at once which of the 
main subdivisions of Class II is involved. The Arabic numerals are those given to the coins 
in the text of the Catalogue. The significance of the various privy marks is discussed in 
the Introduction, p. 111 ff. 

Class III. Heraclius (with long beard) and Heraclius Constantine. 629-631. 

This class lasted only a short time and specimens are comparatively rare. A number of 
its varieties are only known to me from photographs of the coins in a large hoard from 
Limassol in Cyprus, buried while the class was still being issued, which were sent me some 
years ago by Dr. A. I. Dikigoropoulos. Since there seems no likelihood of the hoard being 
published in the near future and I have already used it in my article of 1959, some 
material from it has been noted in the Catalogue in order to make the list of classes as 
complete as my records permit. 

Class IV. Three standing figures. 632-641. 

This class has no obverse inscription. Instead, there is the monogram of Heraclius in the 
reverse field, normally to the left of the cross but on the earliest group of coins to the 
right. There are two main subdivisions, one (A) with Heraclonas small and wearing a 
cap without a cross, the other (B) with Heraclonas larger and wearing a crown with 
cross. Group A can be further subdivided into coins on which Heraclonas is very small in- 
deed and others on which he is larger. Since this difference coincides with the introduction 
of the letter © in the reverse field, one can assume that the die-sinkers had been given a 
new model from which to work. 

The letters in the field are a problem in themselves. Similar letters had occurred in 
Classes I-III, but only rarely; the main issues had always been those of coins with 
CONOB and no further distinguishing mark. In Class IV six letters are found in the field, 
four of them (9, I, A, b) so common as evidently to represent main issues, two others 
(€, K) much rarer and representing minor groups comparable to those of earlier issues. Of 
the four chief letters, the B has the upright invariably prolonged upwards, making it a 
monogram of IB, while the A has its top often prolonged upwards in the same way, suggest- 
ing that IA was always intended but the | was sometimes left to be understood. This 


10 The numbering of the varieties differs from that in my earlier article since it has been necessary 
to take account of the further breakdown of the ‘‘curved crown” section. Groups with the same: 
letter in different positions — in the field, at the end of the reverse inscription — have been placed 
together, since they may well be merely varieties of each other. 

11 As stated on p. vi, I have not attempted to make the Catalogue include all officinae known. 
to me, only all groups of some significance. 
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TABLE 20 
HERACLIUS: SOLIDI OF CONSTANTINOPLE, CLAss IV 


The Arabic numerals refer to the numbering in the Catalogue. 
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means that we have to do with a numerical sequence, 9, |, IA, IB, in which | marks the 
transition from Heraclonas wearing a plain headdress or cap to one with him wearing a 
crown with cross. 

The difficulty is to determine what these numbers represent. They cannot be the regnal 
years of any of the three emperors. As indictions they would correspond to 635/6, 636/7, 
637/8, and 638/9. This arrangement would be numismatically very satisfactory, as it would 
leave the years 632-635 free to accommodate the undated coins with Heraclonas very small 
and 639-641 the undated ones with him crowned and much larger, including the minor issues 
with € or K in the field. But the transition from an uncrowned to a crowned Heraclonas 
implies his coronation as Augustus, which on this assumption would have occurred in the 
course of Indiction 10, and Constantine Porphyrogenitus, apparently citing an official 
record, places this event firmly on 4 July in Indiction 11 and his public acclamation in 
January, Indiction 12, i. e. in 638 and 639 respectively. The date 638 is confirmed by the 
folles of Ravenna, which in this year first show Heraclonas as crowned (below, No. 306). 
One might envisage some alternative system of dating which would place July 638 in 
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Years 10 — e. g. dates reckoned from the conclusion of the peace with Persia in the sum- 
mer of 628 — but this would not save the situation, since it would leave no time for a final 
undated issue after Year 12. In the present state of our knowledge one can only draw 
attention to the dilemma in the hope that some solution to it may be found. 

The classification followed in the Catalogue is set out in Table 20. For the early part 
the numbering of the varieties is the same as that in my article; the later part has had 
to be modified in order to group the light weight solidi at the end and take account of the 
minor role now assigned to the coins with € or K in the field. No explanation has yet been 
found for the varieties with + or A following CONOB. 

SEMISSES and TREMISSES. The same type for each of these denominations was used 
throughout the long thirty year reign, but they can be divided into two classes on the basis 
of their inscriptions. Class I has an obverse inscription beginning d(N) and reading either 
hERACLIPER or hERACLIYUSPP; on Class II there is the different letter form 0(N) and the 
reading hERACLIYSTPP, with an inexplicably intrusive T before PP. Coins of Class I have in 
general neater busts and are struck with smaller dies, while on the semisses there is often a 
space between the globus and the bottom of the cross.!? The illustrations show the pro- 
gressive barbarization of the type, but the apparent age of the emperor is scarcely a useful 
guide to dating, though Ratto uses it (“‘buste jeune,” etc.). Bellinger would date the in- 
troduction of Class II to 629, explaining the T as analogous to the disintegration of the 
inscriptions on solidi of Class III (629-631), where they are notably less accurate than 
they had been earlier. This was a consequence, however, of the introduction of a type 
occupying most of the face of the coin, and I think rather that the ST is a reminiscence of 
the ST in CONST. It is possible that Class I, which is much rarer than Class II, was limited 
to 610-613, but precise dating will eventually have to be determined on the basis of hoard 
evidence. 

SILVER COINAGE. Little need be added to what has been said already in the Intro- 
duction (pp. 17-18, 115-16). Several classes of ceremonial coins, all very rare, were struck. 
Their types for the most part provide sufficient clues to their dating. The hexagram was 
introduced in 615 and no change in type was made before 638. The bulk of the coinage 
probably belongs to the 620’s, but no precise chronology is possible; even the form of 
Heraclius’ crown and the size of Heraclius Constantine do no more than indicate an 
approximate order of issue. The ‘‘ceremonial” hexagrams commonly ascribed to Ravenna 
are discussed below, p. 239. 

FOLLES. The pattern of the copper coinage is not easy to follow in Wroth and Tolstoi, 
who have arranged it according to the number of imperial effigies forming the obverse 
type. They consequently class the coinage of 616-629 with that of 640-641, and after that of 
629-639, because it has three standing figures instead of two. The sequence of issues and 
types for the folles is set out in tabular form on p. 226. It is clear in its main lines, but 
some aspects require comment. In each class there are many minor variations which do not 
follow any coherent pattern and seem to have resulted from the vagaries of die-sinkers 
rather than definite mint policy. 


12 Wroth distinguishes between a ‘‘cross potent on globus’ and a ‘‘globus surmounted by cross 
potent,” but the latter phrase would imply that the cross potent is complete, i.e. with a bar ter- 
minating the lower arm, and the divergence seems too slight to justify a different description. 
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Class 1. The dates on the coins are Years 1-3, and the issue evidently ran from Herac- 
lius’ coronation in October 610 to the association of Heraclius Constantine as Augustus in 
January 613. The obverse type is in its essentials a reversion to that of Maurice, but the 
details vary greatly, as indeed they had under that emperor. The bust may have a cuirass 
and shield or a cuirass and paludamentum; the emperor may wear a crown with a cross, 
with a cross on circlet, or with a cross above a trefoil ornament, or he may wear a helmet 
with plume instead of a cross. Shield and helmet seem to predominate in Year 1, paluda- 
mentum and crown in Years 2 and 3, but specimens of both varieties occur in every 
year. 
Class 2. This type, with the two standing figures of Heraclius and his son, was introduced 
to mark the association of Heraclius Constantine as Augustus. By a familiar convention 
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the latter is portrayed as a little boy, not as an infant less than a year old. Both emperors 
wear the chlamys, as they do on the corresponding solidi, in contrast to the two-figure 
coinage of Years 20-30, when Heraclius wears armor. Both emperors normally hold a globus 
cruciger, but Heraclius has occasionally a long cross instead. The reverse type has normally 
a Christogram above the M, but sometimes this is replaced by a cross. The dates found are 
Years 3-6, and the issue must have ended in the spring or summer of 616. 

Class 3. The characteristic type of this class and the next consists of the three standing 
figures of Heraclius, Heraclius Constantine, and Martina. There is no inscription, since the 
three figures filled the entire field and left no room for any mark of identification. The 
empress never appears on the gold or silver coinage of the reign, but the copper was re- 
garded as of less consequence. Her placing on the spectator’s left, so that she is inferior 
in rank both to her husband and to Heraclius Constantine, is in accordance with protocol 
(see Introduction, p. 69). The date at which the class began is a little difficult to explain. 
She was crowned Augusta on the occasion of her marriage in 613 or 614, but it would 
be quite normal to wait for the birth of an empress’ first child before giving her a place 
on the regular coinage. Her eldest son, ‘‘the other Constantine,” was born in 614 or 615,14 
but Class 3 of the coinage is not earlier than 616. If Constantine was identical with the 
son named Flavius, however, whom Nicephorus seems to regard as her first-born, the mys- 
tery may be explained, for Flavius was a cripple’ and was probably not regarded as a 
potential heir to the throne. Our information about Heraclius’ family is unfortunately so 
piecemeal!* that we do not know if a healthy child had been born by 616. 

This class lasted into Year 13 and possibly into Year 14, but I know of no certain 
specimen of this latter date.1” The extreme rarity of coins between Years 7 and 15 points 
to a great reduction in minting between 617 and 624. The reasons for the change to Class 4 
are likewise obscure. It is difficult to believe that much importance can have been attached 
to the rather prominent monogram on the reverse which characterizes Class 4, and though 
the weight of the follis declined markedly over the period of issue of Classes 3 and 4 it is 
not apparent that any sharp break occurred between them. The change must at least have 
been made between 622 and 625. Heraclius was absent from Constantinople from April 622 
to nearly the end of the year and again from the last week of March 623 to the end of the 
Persian campaign (629), but there would be little profit in trying to establish some hypo- 
thetical relationship between his movements and the introduction of the new class. 

Class 4. The obverse type continues that of the preceding class but the reverse has been 
rearranged, ANNO being placed in a novel position above the M so as to leave room on the 
left for a large Heraclian monogram. The figures on the obverse are more crudely designed 
than they had been earlier and there seem to be generally no crosses in the upper field, but 
the condition of the coins is so bad that one can rarely be certain. There is a marked de- 


18 Theophanes, A. M. 6105 (ed. de Boor, I. 300). 

14 [bid., A. M. 6106 (p. 301) The inclusion of an empress’ effigy on the coins was a privilege, not 
a right. There are no coins showing Heraclius’ first wife Eudocia, the mother of Heraclius Constantine, 
though we know she had been formally crowned Augusta. 

18 Nicephorus, ed. de Boor, p. 14. 

16 See below, p. 389. 

1? The follis of Year 14 (below, p. 290, No. 95) may not be a coin of Heraclius. 
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cline in weight, coins of Class 4 being generally about 5 g. to 6 g., as against about 6 g. to 
9g. for the preceding class. The earliest recorded date is Year 15,1* the latest Year 19. 

Class 5. The folles of this class are characterized by their large size and by a complete 
change in type, Martina being dropped and Heraclius shown wearing armor instead of 
chlamys. Their introduction in Year 20, i.e. in late 629 or in 630, after Heraclius’ tri- 
umphant return from his victory over Persia, marks a major attempt at monetary reform, 
for the new coins revived the weight standard of the early folles of the reign, on which, 
indeed, they are frequently overstruck. The effort at reform lasted over Years 20 and 21, 
after which the coinage of heavy folles was abandoned, though the type was left unchanged, 
and a fresh decline began. Owing to constant overstriking and the poor preservation of most 
specimens it is not possible to map out its exact stages, but while coins of Years 20 and 21 
normally weigh c. 11 g., those of Year 22 are down to between about 6 g. and 8g. and 
those of Years 23-30 vary between about 4.5 g. and 6 g., rarely rising above the higher of 
these weights and sometimes falling below the lower one.}® 

The type, with Heraclius in military costume, was evidently intended as a tribute to 
the emperor’s great military achievement. Heraclius Constantine, now seventeen years old, 
is shown as large as his father, but wearing civilian dress as before. The two emperors are 
sometimes, but not invariably, identified by the monogram of Heraclius and the letter K 
(for Kavotavtivos) placed beside them in the field. Since we know that Martina retained 
her influence over Heraclius undiminished during the 630’s, her disappearance from the 
coin type must be interpreted as an attempt to focus attention on Heraclius Constantine 
alone as the colleague and eventual successor of Heraclius. The same consideration would 
explain why Class 5 lasted as late as Year 30, taking no account — though this was done on 
the solidi— of Heraclonas’ elevation to the rank of Caesar in 632 and to that of Augustus 
in 638/9. 

The symbols above the M on the reverses of this class are puzzling. At first there was a 
¢ or +, later (Years 23 and 24) there was sometimes a £ or £, and finally (from Year 25) 
there was normally a. Wroth (p. 202, note 2) suggested that the C below the cross 
might stand for (Heraclius) Constantine, since i, the monogram of Heraclius, occurs 
subsequently in the same position. This seems the best explanation, though Heraclius 
Constantine is identified by a K and not a C on the obverse. But the monogram & is a 
mystery. In its position above the M its form is not always clear, but it sometimes occurs 
also on the obverse (e. g. on W. 163, Pl. xxiv. 6) and its details can be made out. Wroth 
suggested that it might be another monogram of Heraclius, but there is no W in the latter’s 
name. Tolstoi’s idea that the @ might be an € sideways is quite unacceptable. Possibly it 
represents a compromise between the customary monograms of Heraclius (fh) and Constan- 
tine (E) and was intended for Heraclius Constantine, though it cannot be said that such an 
interpretation is very convincing. 


18 Earlier dates have been read on some specimens, but in error. T. 333 is said to be of Year 11, 
but the coin is illustrated, the date is illegible, and the small M and the size of Heraclius’ beard 
indicate a later date. W. 179 (= T. 334), also illustrated (W. xxiv. 9), is said to be of Year 12 but is 
clearly Year 18, officina letter obscure. T. 241, dated Year 12, with two figures instead of three, a 
blundered inscription, and CONOB instead of CON as mint-mark, is evidently one of the very large 
class of contemporary counterfeits. 

19 See Introduction, p. 23. 
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Folles of Year 30 of this class have sometimes, and of Years 30 and 31 of Class 6 have 
frequently, a © beside the CON.” This may indicate a connection with Thessalonica. 
Though CON and the presence of officina letters show that the dies are of the mint of 
Constantinople, the lack of alignment between the CON and the © suggests that the 
latter was added to them later. Obvious possibilities are the coins having been struck at 
Constantinople for distribution at Thessalonica or actual striking at Thessalonica by dies 
made at Constantinople. 

Class 6. This class, having as obverse type the standing figures of Heraclius and his two 
sons, involved a belated recognition of the co-emperorship of Heraclonas, but requires no 
particular comment. 

FRACTIONAL COPPER. Pieces of 30 nummi, reviving a denomination struck under 
Tiberius II and Phocas but with A instead of XXX as their mark of value, are found in 
Class 5 only, being issued as part of the attempted coinage reform of 629/30. All specimens 
known to me are of Year 20, though since the heavy follis lasted into Year 21 one would 
expect 30 nummus pieces of this date also. One of Year 22 illustrated by Sabatier 
(Pl. xxx. 4) is probably an error. 

There are a number of difficulties over the attribution of the half folles. 

(x) Half folles of Class 1, with facing bust, are like those of Maurice in that they have no 
specific mint-mark and have to be distributed between the three mints of Constantinople, 
Nicomedia, and Cyzicus. The Cyzicus coins are easily recognizable, for like the folles they 
always have a bust with plumed helmet, shield, and three large and conspicuous pellets on 
the upper part of the cuirass; cf. Nos. 1 and 11 in Wroth, Pl. xxv, and Nos. 167a.1-171a 
on Pl. xvi below. Distinguishing between Nicomedia and Constantinople is less easy in view 
of the lack of uniformity in the style of Constantinopolitan folles of Years 1-3, but half 
folles of Nicomedia have a plumed helmet, sometimes with a cross in the front of the 
plume, and a blanket-like paludamentum in horizontal folds across the chest. The lower 
part of the face is also fuller and more rounded than is usual at Constantinople. 

(2) Half folles of Class 2 (two standing figures, both wearing chlamys), which are rare, 
probably in part belong also to Nicomedia and Cyzicus, but without more material any 
separation into mints is impossible. 

(3) The decline of the follis in the late 610’s and during the 620’s meant that practically 
no half folles were then struck. The only specimens known to me (below, Nos. 96 bis, 
g6 ter, 104) have only two standing figures visible, though there are three on the corre- 
sponding folles, but it seems likely that in each case the third one, that of Martina, is off 
the flan. The coins of the late 610’s are necessarily of Constantinople, but some of those 
of the late 620’s may belong to Nicomedia or Cyzicus, since these mints were again open by 
then. The coins of the 630’s (two figures, Heraclius in armor), which again are necessarily of 
Constantinople, have sometimes been attributed to Constans II, but his folles of the corre- 
sponding years are of quite different types. 

Decanummia of Class I raise no problem of mint, since they are marked with CON, 
TES, NIK, or KYZ, though where the inscriptions are illegible it is virtually impossible to 
distinguish the coins of Heraclius from those of Maurice. After that difficulties arise. No 


20 The coins of Class 5 with © should perhaps be regarded as mules with reverse dies intended 
for Class 6. 
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decanummia with two standing figures seem to be recorded, and those with a single bust, of 
dates later than Year 4, have this either facing (below, Nos. 85-88) or profile (Nos. 97-98). 
The latter coins are stylistically very uniform and must belong to a single mint. Since 
Nicomedia and Cyzicus were closed in Years 8 and 13, for which such coins are recorded, 
their mint must be either Constantinople or Thessalonica. They are classed below under 
Constantinople, partly on the evidence of letter forms and partly because their attribution 
to Thessalonica would leave Constantinople with no decanummia for these years, but it is 
quite possible that lower price levels in the provinces might result in more abundant 
striking of lower denominations at Thessalonica than at Constantinople and that future 
research may show them to be Thessalonica. The ones with facing bust vary somewhat in 
style and are only recorded for Years 3-6. Some specimens may belong to Nicomedia and 
Cyzicus, but in default of a study based on more adequate material they are all placed 
here under Constantinople. Apparently no decanummia were struck in Year 20, though one 
would have expected them as part of the reformed coinage, but I have ascribed one spe- 
cimen (No. 128) to Year 30 though it has only a single bust, with long beard. The portrait 
is recognizably that of Heraclius, not Constans II. 


THESSALONICA 


This was an important mint up to 630. In addition to its copper coins, identifiable by 
their mint-marks, two groups of solidi can probably be attributed to it. They resemble 
those of Ravenna, to which they would normally be ascribed, in their high annular borders 
and their use of Roman capitals (H,V,T) in their inscriptions, but they differ somewhat 
from them in their style and in points of detail. They are as follows: 

Class I (bust with short beard of normal type but ‘“‘Ravennate”’ in style). Not rep- 
resented below, and only known to me from unpublished specimens in private collections. 
Two varieties: (a) with PERP in obverse inscription ; reverse inscription ending CCA; (b) with 
PP instead of PERP and reverse inscription ending CCA- (the A perhaps in error for A). 

Class ITI (two busts, Heraclius with short beard). The reverse inscription ends CCT or 
CCA: The specimens known to me are from a very limited group of dies. 

I have met with no specimens of Classes III (Heraclius with long beard) or IV (three 
standing figures) that can reasonably be attributed to Thessalonica. Some of Class IV (below, 
No. 33) with © as the terminal letter of the reverse inscription (esp. T. 413, R. 1499) are 
very unusual in style, but a Thessalonican origin does not seem to me probable. 

The copper coinage follows in its broad outlines the pattern of that of Constantinople, 
but there are some differences that require comment. 

(a) Class z (bust with short beard) has to be divided into two sub-classes according to the 
form of the numeral used for the mark of value. At first Thessalonica simply continued 
the reverse type of Phocas’ reign. 

(b) The transition to Class 2 (two standing figures) took place in Year 4 instead of in 
Year 3. The class also lasted to at least Year ro (all Years 4-10 are recorded) instead of 
only to Year 6. Two peculiarities are that no attempt was made to include Heraclius 
Constantine’s name in the obverse inscription and that the two figures are occasionally 
shown seated instead of standing. The emperor’s robes are usually very carefully designed, 
the tablion on the chlamys being very clearly shown. 
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(c) Class 3 (three standing figures) does not seem to occur earlier than Year 14. It 
continued to Year 20, there being no coins corresponding to those of Class 4 of Constan- 
tinople, with a monogram to the left of the mark of value on the reverse. 

(d) The mint of Thessalonica, unlike those of Nicomedia and Cyzicus, remained open 
just long enough to take part in the coinage reform of Year 20, for a few coins of Class 5 
(two figures, Heraclius in military dress) are known. A follis dated Year 20 (officina letter 
B) was included in the Kyrenia hoard of 1939,74 and there is another in Mr. Whitting’s 
collection. The thirty nummus piece is catalogued below (No. 152). 


NICOMEDIA AND Cyzicus 


The designs of Class r (Years 1-3) of the copper do not show the same confusion as at 
Constantinople. Those of Nicomedia have invariably a bust with cuirass and paludamen- 
tum and those of Cyzicus one with a cuirass and shield. This simplifies the task of dis- 
tinguishing them from the coins of Maurice’s early years with which, when the inscriptions 
are illegible, they are easily confused. It also facilitates the distribution of the half folles, 
which have no mint-mark, between Constantinople, Nicomedia, and Cyzicus (above, p. 229). 
The folles of Cyzicus are usually handsome, well-struck coins, very uniform in style and be- 
traying fewer traces of the prevalent practice of overstriking than do the products of the 
other two mints. They have usually survived in exceptionally good condition, no doubt as 
a result of hoarding at the time of the Persian invasions. A conspicuous feature of their 
design consists of three large pellets on the upper band of the cuirass. 

Both mints were closed for a period during the Persian war. Cyzicus remained open to 
at least Year 5,22 Nicomedia to Year 8, and both reopened in Year 16. Coins are known 
of Years 16 and 17 for Nicomedia, of Years 16-19 for Cyzicus, and it is possible that 
further dates may yet come to light. 


TEMPORARY EASTERN MINTS 


The mints of Seleucia Isauriae and Isaura are discussed elsewhere (Introduction, p. 39). 
The coinage of Cyprus has been the source of some confusion, for Warren in his account 
of the great Cyprus hoard that supplied so much of the material in the British Museum 
ascribed Heraclius’ three coins in it to Constantine IV and his brothers, an attribution 
which was endorsed by Sabatier and Westholm.** The three specimens in question are now 
in the British Museum (W. 273, 273a, 274), and Wroth (p. 222, note 4) rightly held that 
Warren’s view was without foundation.%* Complications over the dating have been created 


21 A. H. S. Megaw, “‘A Seventh-century Byzantine Hoard,” Report of the Department of Antiquities 
of Cyprus, 1937-1939 (Nicosia, 1951), 210-11. 

22 The Sardis excavations included (No. 907) a coin said to have been overstruck on a Hera- 
clian half follis of Cyzicus of Year 7, but I know of no other evidence for the mint being open so late 
and query the correctness of the reading. 

23 J. Leicester Warren, “On some Coins of Constans II and his Sons, Discovered in the Island of 
Cyprus,” NC?, I (1861), 43-4 and Pl. 11. 2; Sabatier, II. 15, No. 11, Pl. xxxv. 22; A. Westholm, “A 
Hoard of Bronze Coins of Constans II,” Nordisk Numismatisk Arsskrift, 1940, p. 144. 

24 The clearest proof is that some specimens of Year 17 and all of Years 18 and 19 have Herac- 
lius’ monogram above the M. Also, on some specimens, the figure on the left wears the characteristic 
crown of an empress and can only be Martina. 
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through the imperfect striking of the coins — W. 273 (Pl. XXvI. 5) is ascribed doubtfully 
to Year 15, but the shape of the coin shows that two digits are off flan and it is really 
one of Year 17 — and by the profusion of contemporary counterfeits, due apparently to 
the widespread circulation of Cypriote coins in Syria and Palestine at the time of the 
Arab conquest. They formed the model for the earliest Byzantine-Arab coinage of the mint 
of Tiberias,®° and there are innumerable casual imitations which reproduced the main type 
with minor variations — inverted or blundered mint-marks’6 or dates, two instead of three 
figures on the obverse,”’ different ‘‘officina”’ letters®* (genuine coins always have I) and so on. 


ALEXANDRIA 


Two groups of solidi can be attributed to Alexandria. 

Class I var. This differs from Class I of Constantinople in that while it has the bust of 
Heraclius alone, the portrait of the emperor bears a marked resemblance to that of Phocas; 
its reverse type is also that of Phocas’ solidi, with standing Angel, and not the or- 
dinary cross potent on steps of Heraclius’ reign. Wroth explained the coin as an emergency 
issue produced immediately on Heraclius’ accession. “It is hardly rash to conjecture that 
the dies for this solidus were engraved before Heraclius became Emperor. The die-engraver, 
who had had no ‘sitting’ and received no directions from the future Emperor, prepared the 
designs as best he could, on the model of the current solidi of Phocas”’ (p. 184, note 3). An 
alternative view, more acceptable if the coins are indeed from Alexandria, is that these 
coins represent Heraclius as he really looked in 610, and that it was the resulting re- 
semblance to the hated Phocas that caused him to trim his beard. According to Byzantine 
tradition he had in fact a long beard before his accession and then shaved it off,?® thus 
producing the short stubbly beard we see on his solidi of Classes I and IT. Later still, after 
his return from the Persian campaign, he reverted to the long beard, a feature which the 
coins of Constans II show to have been hereditary in character. 

The attribution to Alexandria is based partly on the evidence of provenance — there 
were three specimens in the Chatby (Alexandria) hoard,®° which consisted almost entirely 
of coins of Maurice and Phocas and was buried in the opening months of Heraclius’ reign — 
and partly on the IN at the end of the reverse inscription. The same two letters occur on 
some later coins (below, No. 187b) which in turn resemble closely in fabric some of the 


2 J. Walker, Catalogue of the Avab-Byzantine Coins [in the British Museum], No. 43 ff. Dr. Walker 
illustrates a coin of Nicomedia as the prototype, but on grounds of size, general appearance, and 
mint location Cyprus is more probable; the [ on the Cyprus coins would explain the C on many 
of the Tiberias series. The design of the Tiberias coins, however, is composite, for the placing of 
the legend shows borrowing from the early Ananeo’ coins of Constans II. These also provide the 
“officina” letter A on some of the Tiberias coins. 

26 Cf. No. 184a. 3 below, and Sabatier, I. 283, No. 96, Pl. xxx. 27 (with HE4P, intended to recall 
the THEYP of Antioch). Cf. also above, pp. 62-3. 

27 E. g. R. 1439 (now at D.O.) with an obverse partly based on the two-figure Heraclian type 
introduced in Year 20 and an uncial TN) (without officina letter) on the reverse 

28 FE. g. Sabatier, I. 283, No. 99, Pl. xxx. 30 = T. 357, with A instead of I. 

2° Cedrenus, Bonn ed., I. 704. 

90 E. D. J. Dutilh, ‘‘Une trouvaille de 191 monnaies d’or byzantines et d’une piéce d’argent,” 
RBN, 61 (1905), 155-64. 
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solidi of the Interregnum.*! Although the Alexandrian origin cannot be considered cer- 
tain — against it is the reverse type, for Alexandria had used a cross potent on steps 
during the Interregnum — it represents the most satisfactory attribution in the light of our 
present knowledge. 

Class II. These are basically the same type as Class II of Constantinople (two busts, 
Heraclius with short beard), but are of very characteristic style, with broad squat busts and 
lens-shaped fringes of hair below the crown, and are closely die-linked. The attribution to 
Alexandria is mainly a matter of elimination: they are clearly not of Constantinople, and 
the mint of Antioch was not open at this period.** Once again, however, it is a matter of 
probability, not of certainty. The terminal letters of the reverse are so far unexplained. 
The | may have been taken over mechanically from a Constantinopolitan model or indicate 
a single officina. M could conceivably stand for polis — Alexandria is commonly referred 
to as “‘the city” or “‘the great city,” in contrast to “‘the royal city” (i. e. Constantinople), 
in Egyptian records — but this would leave X unaccounted for. 

A careful analysis and rearrangement of the copper coinage was worked out by J. R. 
Phillips.** It involves substantial alterations in Wroth’s system, notably in ascribing one 
type to the period of the Persian occupation and in transferring from Heraclius to Con- 
stans II the ‘‘young bust” type — I would attribute this to Heraclonas — and the 
“standing figure’ type. I have in the main followed his arrangement but not his numbering 
of the classes, partly because he makes these start with Maurice and run continuously to 
the Arab conquest, partly because he omits the important issue of 629-632 showing Herac- 
lius in company with Heraclius Constantine and wearing a long beard and mustache. 

Only a few notes on the dodecanummia are required. 

(a) No coins can be specifically assigned to Years 1-3 (Heraclius alone). These simply 
saw the continued issue of the class with profile bust and blundered inscription catalogued 
under Phocas (No. 106). 

(b) Class z (Phillips Class 3). Two facing busts. Struck from the coronation of Herac- 
lius Constantine in 613 to the Persian conquest. Phillips dates this 617, but the true date 
must be 618 or 619, for Egyptian papyri of 3 January, 25 March, and 21 July 618 are still 
dated by the regnal year of Heraclius.*4 

(c) Class 2 (Phillips Class 7). Facing bust between star and crescent. Phillips argues, 
I am sure correctly, that these coins belong to the period of the Persian occupation. He 
suggests that the bust was intended to represent the deceased Emperor Maurice or his son 


31 E. g. the wide flat borders of the coins, conspicuous in Interregnum No. 10.1 and Heraclius 
No. 1724.1. 

32 Also Syria was in Persian hands from 613 onward. If the coins were struck at Alexandria this 
would have to have been before 619, the date of the Persian occupation. Cf. the discussion in my 
“Solidi of Phocas and Heraclius,”” NC, 19 (1959), 146-7, and “Two Byzantine Coin Hoards,” D. O. 
Papers, 19 (1965), 214-15. 

33 “The Byzantine Bronze Coins of Alexandria in the Seventh Century,’ NC’, 2 (1962), 225-41. 
It is in part a development of Milne’s conclusions, based on the coins from Antinoe; see above, 
p. 150. 

34 N. H. Baynes, ‘‘The Military Operations of the Emperor Heraclius,” The United Services Mag- 
azine, 47 (1913), 201 note, with refs. Baynes suggests that the occupation of the interior might have 
preceded that of the capital, which he would place in 619. 
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Theodosius, and that Chosroes’ assent to their issue may be deduced from the presence on 
them of the characteristic Persian symbols of the sun and moon, which also occur regularly 
on Sassanian coins.*° This seems to me less convincing. It is true that Chosroes at first 
professed to be campaigning against Phocas to avenge Maurice, but it is difficult to believe 
that the pretense was still maintained. More probably the bust represents Chosroes, who 
was only a fanatic when it suited him to play that role and who would not necessarily have 
objected to a cross being shown on his crown or on the reverse of coins struck for circulation 
only in Egypt. His wife Sira was a Christian, he was a benefactor of the church of St. Ser- 
gius at Edessa,** he is said to have honored the Virgin,3? and Arab tradition records that 
he received from Maurice and wore, though not without scandal, a robe embroidered 
with a cross.38 

(d) Class 3 (Phillips Class 5). Two busts with cross between. Phillips makes this class 
follow on Class 1, preceding the “‘Persian”’ coinage, and dates it c. 616/17. A mule catalogued 
below (No. 194) shows rather that it immediately preceded Class 4 and can be dated be- 
tween the reoccupation of Egypt (628) and the introduction of the long-bearded Herac- 
lius type at Constantinople and elsewhere in 629/30. 

The later classes of dodecanummia, and the various fractions, require no particular 
comment. 


CARTHAGE 


The Heraclian solidi of Carthage, which are characterized by their steadily declining 
module and ultimately assume an almost globular form, were briefly discussed in my article 
on the dated coinage of the period 582-641.** This showed that the letters at the end of 
the obverse and reverse inscriptions stood for indictions, but I lacked the material for a 
proper study of the coins of Heraclius’ own reign. 

The solidi of 610-613, with the bust of Heraclius alone, present no problem, but the 
remaining coinage does, for Carthage did not follow the example of Constantinople in in- 
troducing a three-figure gold coinage in 632. The two-figure series has consequently to be 
spread over two indictional cycles, 612-627 and 628-642. The declining diameter of the 
coins and the contraction in length of the exergual line afford some indication of the cycle 
to which individual coins belong, and there are variations in the form of the crown, the size 
of the bust, etc., which are sometimes helpful, but in a few cases an element of uncertainty 
remains and some of the dates proposed below may be fifteen years off. The situation is 
complicated by the existence of rare coins apparently of Carthaginian fabric — none are 
represented here — which are of larger module than usual and do not fit into the regular 
evolution of the coinage. The reason behind the globular form assumed by the later coins is 
unknown, but at other periods in history coins have sometimes been made of an abnormal 
shape in the hope of checking their export, and this may have been the case here. Cer- 


8 Sassanian dirhams of this period are occasionally found in Egypt. Three specimens, of dates 
corresponding to 617 and 618, are described and illustrated by J. Karabacek, Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer: 
Fiihver durch die Ausstellung (Vienna, 1894), 13-14, Nos. 66-8. 

36 Evagrius, vi. 21; Theophylact Simocatta, v. 13,14. 

8? Theoph. Sim., v. 15. 

38 Tabari, Chronique, trans. H. Zotenberg, II (Paris, 1869), 299-301. 

3° “Dated Solidi of Maurice, Phocas and Heraclius,’’ NC, 10 (1950), 49-70. 
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tainly they are only rarely found outside North Africa. The letters in the reverse fields 
of some of the coins, of which a table is given on p. 118, are still unexplained. 

The silver requires little comment. Two types (Nos. 231, 232) are of extreme rarity and 
were probably of a ceremonial character. The third (No. 233), with the bust of Heraclius on 
the obverse and those of Heraclius Constantine and Martina on the reverse, is fairly com- 
mon, and the issue must have been a substantial one. It may have begun in 616, when 
Martina appeared on the copper coins of Constantinople, but a more probable initial date is 
Martina’s coronation in 614. Since only two figures appear on the reverse she is shown on 
the spectator’s right, Heraclius Constantine being given the place of honor on the left. The 
customary pyramids on her crown are omitted, but its long pendilia are shown as a row of 
dots on either side descending to her shoulders.*° 

Wroth ascribes to Carthage during Heraclius’ reign two groups of copper coins that be- 
long elsewhere, those of the Interregnum (his Nos. 348, 359-60, 366-9) and the “standing 
figure” coins which are really of Constans II (Nos. 349-53). What remain are half folles 
and decanummia which, although common, seem curiously inadequate issues for so long 
a reign. All have the name and bust of Heraclius alone, but they can scarcely have been 
limited to 610-613, more especially since for the folles there are two classes, one with a 
beardless and the other with a bearded bust. A unique half follis now in Paris, with two 
seated figures (Sabatier, I. 279, No. 70, Pl. xxx. 5), was probably struck as a ceremonial 
issue in 613, but the numeral following the Jndictio inscription on the reverse is un- 
fortunately not clear. Sabatier’s reading INDICTI OCON is inadmissable. 


CATANIA 


The Sicilian coinage of Heraclius falls into two main groups, coins with the mint- 
mark of Catania and coins bearing countermarks with SCL or SC’. The former continues 
a coinage which had been struck during the preceding two reigns; the latter was a novelty 
and the attribution of the countermarks requires examination. 

Catania itself struck only decanummia and pentanummia, as it had done under Maurice 
and Phocas. The coins of Heraclius alone are easily confused with similar ones of Maurice, 
since owing to their small module the inscriptions are rarely very legible, but they can 
generally be distinguished by the flat top to Heraclius’ crown. Many of the coins are of ab- 
normally thick flan, very like that of the globular solidi of Carthage. 

The decanummia form three classes, or possibly only two, for the existence of the first 
seems doubtful. The types are as follows: 

Class r. Years 1-6. Bust facing, with cuirass and shield. Tolstoi cites coins of this 
class of Years I, 3, 5, and 6, but the type is that of Maurice, and Miss I. V. Sokolova, 
having kindly re-examined Tolstoi’s coins at my request, informs me that only that of 
Year 3 seems to be one of Heraclius. Ricotti*! cites a coin of Year 5 on the authority of 


40 T. 321 is alleged to read ACTI (= Augusti) below the figures, but the illustration shows this 
to be a piece of imagination stimulated by Wroth’s misattribution to Heraclius of his No. 347 (= T- 
322), which in reality is a badly preserved coin of Theodosius, son of Maurice (i. e. identical with W., 
p. 160, Nos. 294-5). 

41 D. Ricotti Prina, “‘La monetazione siciliana nell’epoca bizantina,”” Numismatica, 16 (1950), 34, 
No. 23. 
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Wroth (p. 241, note 1) from the Thomsen collection (No. 459), but I examined it in 1967 
and am sure it is a coin of Maurice. Neither Sig. Spahr nor I have seen any specimens 
that can be ascribed with certainty to the class. There is at Dumbarton Oaks a coin 
which was initially catalogued as of Year I, but after cleaning it was found to be one 
of Maurice. 

Class 2. Years 7-13. Bust facing, with cuirass and paludamentum. 

Class 3. Years 13-19. Two busts facing. This is chiefly remarkable as starting in Year 13 
(= 623), a decade later than the corresponding type had been introduced in the East. 


SICILY 


The countermarks with SCL or SC’ are commonly ascribed to either Catania or Syra- 
cuse. Other possibilities are open, however, and their nature and origin can only be usefully 
discussed in the general context of seventh-century countermarks.** 

The sequence of countermarks and of coins having SCL or some related formula as their 
mint-mark is as follows: 

(a) The cmk. SCL’, accompanying the bust and monogram of Heraclius, stamped on 
early sixth-century folles (Pl. xx. 241a.1-241d.4). 

(b) The same cmk., accompanying the two busts of Heraclius (with short beard) and 
Heraclius Constantine, stamped on Heraclian folles of Years 20 or 21 (Pl. xx. 242a.1- 
242b.1). 

(c) The cmk. SC’, accompanying an Heraclian monogram and the two busts of Herac- 
lius (with long beard) and Heraclius Constantine, stamped on Heraclian folles, usually cut 
down, of Year 2off. (Pl. xx. 243.2-243.9). 

(d) SC’, very large and clearly imitating the countermarks of Heraclius’ reign, as a 
mint-mark on folles usually attributed to Constans II but given below to Heraclonas 
(Pl. xxuI. gb-gc.2). 

(e) Early folles of Constans II which the evidence of style and overstrikings show to 
have been Sicilian in origin, though they are without specific mint-marks (Pl. xxx. 176.1- 
1774.1). 

(f) Folles of the second half of the seventh century and the early decades of the eighth 
which have the mint-mark SCL. On one issue of Justinian II (Class 9; Pl. xxxIx. 61.1, 
61.2) this is accompanied by the inscription CVPAKOVCI, i. e. Zupakovon, ‘‘at Syracuse,” 
and on another of Anastasius II (Class 2; Pl. xLvr. 14) it is accompanied by the letters 
CP, evidently with the same meaning. 

The attribution of Group (f) to Syracuse is clear, and there is general agreement that 
this carries with it Group (e), for coins of the two classes are identical in style and fabric. 
Ricotti, in his important study of Byzantine-Sicilian coinage, argued that all the earlier 
coins still belonged to Catania,*? his reasons being (1) that the early countermarks have 
busts of Catanian style, (2) that there is a break in style and fabric between Groups (d) and 
(e), and (3) that the earliest copper coins of the new style are accompanied by the introduc- 
tion of a gold coinage, for which the small mint of Catania would have been inadequate. 


42 On seventh-century countermarks in general see Introduction, pp. 53-60. 
43 Ricotti, art. cit., p. 28; cf. pp. 35-8. 
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These considerations seem to be outweighed by the fact that the countermarks and the 
coins of Class (d) have SCL or SC’ and not CAT as their mint-marks. Since under 
Maurice it may be taken as certain that decanummia with the mint-mark SECILIA were not 
struck at Catania“ it is reasonable to suppose that the same would be true here: if the mint 
were Catania, the mint-mark would have registered the fact. Catania was, according to all 
appearances, closed for regular minting in 629, like several mints in the East and perhaps 
by virtue of some general instruction, and some other explanation must be sought for 
Groups (a) - (d). 

For Groups (a) and (d) themselves, indeed, the explanations seem to be fairly clear. The 
style of the imperial bust on the countermark of Group (a), with its flat-topped crown and 
heavy jowl under the beard, is so recognizably that of Catania that one can confidently 
attribute the dies to workmen trained in that mint. But the general countermarking of early 
sixth-century folles circulating in Sicily, as Cordero di San Quintino pointed out, would 
be an operation that could more easily be carried out in a number of localities than at a 
single center, whether Catania, Syracuse, or some other place.*® The most reasonable suppo- 
sition is that the dies were made in Catania and then distributed for use throughout the 
island, which is why they bear the countermark SCL and not CAT. It is a mistake to look 
for a single mint for Group (a). 

As for the coins of Group (d), the probability is that they were struck at Constantinople. 
The question is discussed more fully in connection with the coinage of Heraclonas (below, 
pp. 392-3); here it is sufficient to say that their style is indistinguishable from that of 
the corresponding Constantinopolitan issues and totally different from that of the later 
Syracusan coins, and that the coins bear the regular Constantinopolitan officina letters, 
which never occur on any true Sicilian folles. The curious form of the mint-mark, apparently 
copying a countermark, is best explained on the hypothesis that the coins were struck to 
circulate in an area where only countermarked folles were legal tender. 

The countermarks of Group (b) are naturally linked with those of Group (a), since they 
have (1) the same form SCL instead of the later SC’, (2) very frequently a bust of Herac- 
lius of Catanian style,*® and (3) a short-bearded bust of Heraclius still in use in the early 
630’s — the countermarks are imposed on coins of Years 20 or 21 — although at Con- 
stantinople this had already been replaced by a long-bearded one. This last consideration is 
indeed decisive against a Constantinopolitan origin and in favor of an attribution to ‘‘Sic- 
ily,” though not to any specific locality in the island. For Group (c), on the other hand, 
Constantinople seems more likely. The form of the countermark is SC’, like the mint-mark 
of coins of Group (d); the letter forms, with rather pronounced serifs, are rather different 
from those of the earlier countermarks; and a complicated case of double countermarking 


44 See Vol. I. 367, note to No, 281.1. 

45 G, [Cordero] di San Quintino, Delle monete dell’impevatore Giustiniano II (Turin, 1845), 49. One 
can compare the arrangements for the countermarking of certain coins in England in 1560, of which 
we have a detailed account (H. Symonds in NC*%, 16 (1916), 62-3). The dies were prepared in London 
and distributed to the chief towns. There the local officials would appoint trustworthy and competent 
persons to countermark the coins brought to them, the work being done in the market square or 
some other public place. 

46 See in particular Pl. xx. 242b.1, though the crown is convex and not flat. The details may have 
been inflenced by Class II of the solidi. 
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published by Whitting is most easily explicable on the assumption that the countermark- 
ing was imposed at the same mint as was responsible for the striking of the coin itself.” 
The coins of Group (c) would thus represent one or more consignments of folles put 
together at Constantinople for the use of Sicily and countermarked before sending 
them off. 

The most likely conclusion is thus that the dies for the countermarks of Groups (a) and 
(b), i.e. Classes r and 2, were made at Catania, but that those of Class I were used 
throughout the island and only those of Class 2 at some central mint, perhaps Catania but 
equally possibly Syracuse. Countermarks of Group (c), i. e. Class 3, were imposed at Con- 
stantinople. 


RoME 


This mint was of little importance under Heraclius. Three classes of half follis were 
struck, and one type of decanummium is doubtfully assigned to the mint, but there were 
apparently no folles. Tolstoi follows Sabatier in assigning to Heraclius some small silver 
coins having RM as their reverse type, but T. 42-4 are more probably Constantine IV (p. 564, 
Nos. 80a, 80b) and T. 45 is Constans II (p. 503, No. 191). 


RAVENNA 


The gold coinage of Ravenna is characterized, as in earlier reigns, by high relief, high 
annular borders, and considerable stylization in the treatment of the imperial costume. 
Some of the coins showing these features should possibly be assigned to Thessalonica 
(above, p. 230), but the majority are of Ravenna. 

The following classes of solidi are known: 

I. (610-611) Facing bust, with HERA CLIPERP and diadem on helmet without pendilia. 
Reverse inscription ends H, this being the immobilized date letter (Year 8) of the final issue 
of Phocas. This corresponds to the rare Class I of Constantinople and represents a brief 
preliminary issue lasting at most a few months. The only specimens known to me are in the 
B.N. and at Milan (Museo Civico). 

II. (611-613) Facing bust, with HERA CLIVSPP and diadem with pendilia. Reverse inscrip- 
tion ends H (below, No. 270). 

III. (613-629) Two busts, Heraclius with short beard. Reverse inscription normally ends 
H; the P of W. 429 probably indicates that the coin is a mule with a reverse of Class IV, and 
No. 271a below (with B) is probably a contemporary imitation. There is much variety in 
the details of the busts, the issue having lasted a long time. They start as fairly close 
copies of those of Constantinopolitan solidi, but the tendency to stylization that had been 
so marked at Ravenna under Maurice and Phocas quickly reasserted itself and the chlamys 
was reduced again to a formalized pattern. 

IV. (629-631) Two busts, Heraclius with long beard. Reverse inscription ends H, P, T, 
TR. The H carries on from the previous classes; the P (for prima?) revives an ending much 
used in the sixth century; the meanings of T and TR are unknown. The traditional annular 
border tends to disappear from the obverse, while remaining conspicuous on the reverse. 


47 “4 Follis of Heraclius with Two Sicilian Countermarks,” NC*, 12 (1952) 131-3. 
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This tendency had begun with Class III and probably resulted from the rather elaborate 
obverse type, which caused the die-sinkers to approach closer and closer to the edge of the 
coin in order to have room enough for the design. Possibly coins of this class should be 
assigned to Rome rather than Ravenna; see above, pp. 46-7. 

V. (632-638?) Three figures, Heraclonas uncrowned. Reverse inscription ends H (below, 
No. 273), or TOR (i. e. Augustor[um]; unpublished specimen in a private collection). The 
class is of extreme rarity, contrasting with the relatively common coins of Classes III and 
IV. Evidently Ravenna was practically ceasing to strike gold in the 630’s. 

The semisses and tremisses call for no particular comment. The regular silver issues 
consisted, as usual, of small coins which had perhaps a value of three folles (above, p. 21). 
They form two main classes, one having as basic reverse type a monogram of Heraclius 
and the other a cross potent in a wreath. The monogram types are very rare and probably 
represent occasional issues, though they cannot be precisely dated. The monogram on 
No. 279 has obvious affiliations with that forming the reverse type of a half follis of Year 16, 
but one cannot assume any conformity in date. The commoner types, having on the reverse 
a cross potent or a cross potent between two stars in a wreath, continue regular designs 
of the sixth century. Those with stars are of less careful work and probably later in date, 
but no precise chronology can be suggested.8 

It is customary to attribute to Ravenna some rare varieties of hexagram. They are of 
two classes: 

I. Coins of ordinary hexagram type, but differentiated from those of Constantinople by 
their style, by some of their letter forms, and by the wreath on their reverse. Apparently 
a mint or mints in some part of the Empire where the hexagram was not normally 
current was striking for ceremonial purposes a type in regular use in the East. Some of 
the coins have obvious affinities with Class III of the solidi customarily given to Ravenna, 
but they are not entirely uniform in letter forms or style: some have DEVS and others 
o€4S, some have a tight and regularly formed wreath and others a more loosely designed 
one. It is possible that more than one mint was involved, e. g. Thessalonica or Rome, but 
in the present state of our knowledge speculation would be fruitless and they are simply 
placed here under Ravenna. We have no idea of the occasion of their issue. 

II. A coin having as obverse type three standing figures (Martina, Heraclius in armor 
being crowned by a Victory, and Heraclius Constantine) and on the reverse a large Herac- 
lian monogram surrounded by the customary hexagram inscription (below, No. 278). The 
only known specimen, that reproduced by Sabatier, is in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The obverse type is related to that on a ceremonial coin (No. 59) best ascribed to Con- 
stantinople and 629, but the lettering and general treatment justify the ascription of 
this coin to either a Western mint or a mint under Western influence. One can reasonably 
hesitate between Thessalonica and Ravenna. 

Copper seems to have been minted only at intervals during the reign, and on each 
occasion a new type or a significant variation on an older type was introduced. Many 
individual denominations are extremely rare, and while the folles and half folles can be 
easily classified, the attribution of most of the decanummia to the correct group is un- 


48 A type with cross potent on steps, which is given by Tolstoi to Heraclius (T. 49), is a mis- 
attributed coin of Tiberius II (Vol. I. 290, No. 65). 
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certain.4® The classes and the dates so far recorded can be best characterized on the basis 
of the folles: 

I. Obv. Bust facing. Rev. Four X’s and date (Year 2) 

2. Obv. Two busts facing. Rev. Similar (Year 6?) 

3. Obv. Similar. Rev. M and date (Year 7) 

4. Obv. Three busts facing. Rev. Similar (Years 7, 8, 13, 16) 

5. Obv. Two standing figures. Rev. M and date (Years 21, 22, 23) 

6. Obv. (a) Three standing figures, Heraclonas uncrowned. Rev. M and date (Years 23, 

24, 25, 26) 
(b) Same, but Heraclonas crowned (Years 28, 30) 

Class 1 (610-613, only Year 2 recorded). Bust facing, X’s as marks of value. 

This continued the last issue of Phocas. The follis, of the same type as that of Phocas 
(Pl. vil. 134.1), is unpublished; there is a specimen in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
dated Year 2 (DNERACL [ 7.26 g. |). The half follis (below, No. 283) is illustrated by Sa- 
batier, Pl. xxv. 17, but attributed (p. 243, No. 32) to Maurice, the inscription being read 
as DNTIBMA VRPPAVC. Tolstoi (p. 552, No. 261) rightly pointed out that a bearded bust 
cannot be that of Maurice and suggested Heraclius as an alternative. This attribution is 
supported by the presence of a paludamentum and by the form of the crown. There can 
be little doubt that Sabatier misread the inscription, a very easy thing to do on coins of 
this denomination and period. 

A decanummium with facing bust, having X as mark of value, can be rather doubt- 
fully placed in this class (No. 284). 

Class 2 (613-616, only Year 6 [?] recorded). Two busts facing, X’s as marks of value. 

This continues the preceding class, but with the busts of Heraclius and Heraclius Con- 
stantine taking the place of that of Heraclius alone. The date on the only known specimen 
of the follis, that in the Thomsen collection, has been read as Year 6 but is not quite 
certain. The half follis, as before, is undated. 

Class 3 (616/17, only Year 7 struck). Two busts facing, M and K as marks of value. 

This requires no comment, though the date of issue is strange, for Martina had already 
appeared on the copper of Constantinople in Year 6. Later in Year 7 the mint authorities 
at Ravenna apparently realized their faux pas and introduced Class 4, with the figure of 
Martina included in the obverse type. 

Class 4 (617-630, only Years 7, 8, 13, and 16 recorded). Three busts facing. M and (nor- 
mally) K as marks of value. 

The follis, with the three facing busts of Martina, Heraclius, and Heraclius Constantine 
instead of their standing figures as on coins of Constantinople, requires little comment 
(Nos. 289-292). Martina’s crown, with its long prependulia, is very carefully designed, 

4° Nor are the emperors or mints always certain. R. 1348 is a misattributed coin of Maurice (see 
Vol. I. 373, No. 295). W. 469-70 have been given above to Thessalonica (No. 97). There is a dangerous 
forgery by Cigoi of a half follis having as obverse type a facing bust and on the reverse a large K 
between R and A, with VENN below (L. Brunetti, Opus monetale Cigoi, No. 457). 

50 The use of M and K as marks of value left spaces on the coins where officina letters might be 
expected to occur. At Ravenna the space, especially on the follis, was filled by an A which often 
has the form of a A or A but is without any real meaning. Its most disconcerting appearance is as 
A on the half follis of Class 5 (Nos. 300-301). 
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but the die-sinker seems to have had only a vague idea of the appearance of the loros 
worn by each of the emperors, so that it looks more like an elaborate collar than any- 
thing else. The coins of Year 7 frequently have the reverse type enclosed in a wreath. 

The half follis of Years 7 and 8 (Nos. 293-294) has no peculiar features, but that of 
Year 16 has a quite exceptional reverse type: a large Heraclian monogram in the form K, 
incorporating the mark of value, with a cross above, RAV below, ANNO (vertically) to left, 
and XVI (vertically) to right. The only specimen known to me is at Berlin®!. 

The decanummium of this series (No. 295) was published by Longuet from a unique 
specimen at Vienna. He ascribed it to Heraclius, Heraclius Constantine, and Heraclonas, 
but although the crown of the figure on the left lacks pendilia it has upright projections 
at the sides which represent the traditional pinnacles of an empress’ crown. 

Class 5 (630-632, Years 20, 21, and 22 recorded). Two figures (Heraclius wearing armor), 
M and K as marks of value. 

Most recorded folles of this class belong to Year 21, but a specimen of Year 20 is illustra- 
ted in de Saulcy, Essai, Pl. vit. 6 (p. 72), and though it is not mentioned in the Fiirsten- 
berg Sale Catalogue that included de Saulcy’s coins — presumably it made part of 2078, 
“Lot von 430 byzantinischen Bronzemiinzen, darunter zahlreiche Seltenheiten’’ — the 
plate does not suggest any incorrect reading and the existence of a half follis of this year 
(below, No. 300) makes an accompanying follis quite acceptable. The obverse type is 
basically the same as that introduced at Constantinople on the copper coinage in Year 20, 
but the ‘‘emperor-trampling-on-captive” variant forms a remarkable local reversion to a 
theme which had been popular in the fifth century, notably at Ravenna.® The cross on 
steps between the two standing figures which occurs on some specimens of both follis and 
half follis of Year 21 forms at first sight a puzzling intrusion, but since the main type was 
essentially one that celebrated Heraclius’ Persian victory and the recovery of the True 
Cross it provides some support for the identification of the ‘‘cross-on-steps” with the cross 
on the hill of Golgotha. 

Class 6 (633-641). Three figures, M and K as marks of value. Two main divisions: (a) 
with Heraclonas uncrowned, Years 23, 24, 25, 26 recorded; (b) with Heraclonas crowned, 
Years 28, 30 recorded. 

The obverse type of this class is based on the solidi of 632-641, for it had no counter- 
part in Constantinopolitan folles until Year 30. Some specimens with alleged dates Year 20 
(T. 429, from de Saulcy) and Year 22 (W. 458 = T. 430, R. 1504) have been recorded, but 
in each case the numeral on the coin is incomplete and a higher one must be presumed, 
since Class 5 was still being struck in Year 23. 


51 Incorrect designs of this coin, usually with no date and with XX instead of a cross above the 
monogram, were published by a long series of scholars from Ducange down to Sabatier (I. 284, 
No. 103, Pl. xx x1. 3) and Tolstoi (No. 369). See B. Borghesi, ‘“‘Dissertazione su di una medaglia ravignana 
in bronzo dell’imperatore Eraclio,”’ in his Oeuvres complétes, I (Paris, 1862), 7-26. 

52 Fifth-century variants particularly associated with Ravenna had shown the emperor with his 
foot on the head of a human-headed serpent or on a podium. 
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Seleucia Isauriae 
Isaura 

Cyprus 
Alexandria 























MINTS : 
Constantinople 
Thessalonica 
Nicomedia 
Cyzicus 
Denomination | Const. | Thess. | Nic. Cyz. 
Solidus 
(normal wt.) 1-4, 129 
8-10, 
13-17, 
20-45 
(light wt.) 5~7, 
II-12, 
18-19, 
46-50 
Semissis 51-2 
Tremissis 53-4 
Silver 
Ceremonial 55-60 
Hexagram 61-8 
Follis 69-71, | 130, | 153-5, | 167-70, 
76-83, | 134-8, | 158-60,| 175-8 
89-103,| 146-50 | 162-6 
105-16, 
125-7 
3/4 Follis 117 152 
Half follis 72-4, | 131-2, | 156-7 | 171-3 
84,104, |139-45, 
118-24} I5I 
Decanummium =_|75,85-8,| | 133 161 174 
128 
Pentanummium 
Nummus 
Dodecanum- 
mium 
Hexanummium 
Trianummium 








242 




















186-8 
179-81 | 183 184- 
185 bis 
182 
189-97 
198-200 
201 
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MINTs (continued) : 





























Carthage Ravenna 
Sicily (Countermarks) Cherson (and Bosporos) 
Catania Spain 
Rome Uncertain Mints (Countermarks) 
Denomination Car. Sic. Cat. | Rome | Rav. | Chers. | Spain | Cmks. 
Solidus 202-29 270-3 
Semissis 230 274 
Tremissis 275-6 312 
Silver 
Ceremonial 
hexagram 277-8 
Other 231-3 279-82 
Follis 241-3 283, 31 313-15 
285, 
287, 
289-92, 
297-9, 
302-7 
Half follis 234-5 261-8 | 286, 
288, 
293-4, 
300-1, 
308-9 
Decanummium 236-8 244-59 | 269 284, 
295, 
310 
Pentanummium 239 260 296 
Nummus 240 





6 243 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
Wt. sition 
Constantinople 
SOLIDUS 
Class I 
Single bust 
(a) hERACLIPER; cross on base and two steps 
dNNhERAC LIPERAV | VICTORIA AVSY 
Bust facing, with Cross potent on base 
short beard, wearing | and two steps. 
cuirass, paludamen- | Beneath, CONOB 
tum, and crown with 
pendilia and cross 
rising from central 
circlet behind which 
is a plume. Inr. hand, 
cross 
*Iar |AD 4.50 | 2x / At end, € 

a2 |A’ 4.47 | 21 Jf At end, € 

ibr |A 4.50] 21 / At end, | 

1b.2 |A’ 4.42 | 20 / At end, | 

1-50 My article ‘‘Solidi of Phocas and Heraclius: the Chronological Framework,’’ NC®, 19 (1959), 
131-54, forms the basis for the arrangement of these gold issues; see the summary and tables 
on p. 221 ff. above. 

I The early date of this class is confirmed by a specimen of it being the only coin of Heraclius 
included in a hoard of solidi of Phocas found at Bakirkéy, the ancient Hebdomon in the suburbs 
of Constantinople, in 1947 (Y. Akyay, ‘“The Byzantine Hoard found at Bakirkéy,” Annual of 
the Archaeological Museums of Istanbul, 13-14 [1966], 159-65). 

Ia.I Peirce 1948 
W. 4, T. 5, R. — 

1a.2 2nd Aydin Hoard 116 

1b.1 Peirce 1948 from the Fiirstenberg Sale, lot 1597 


1b.2 











W. —, T. —, R. 1282 (without pendilia) 


Whittemore 





Date 


610-613 


No. 


2a.I 
*2a.2 
2a.3 
2b.1 
2b.2 


3a 
3b.1 

*3b.2 
3b.3 
3b.4 

*3b.5 
(3¢) 
3d. 
3d.2 
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Metal Big 
Wt. sition 
Al 4.37 | 22 f 
AI 4.24 | 22 f 
Al 4.47 | 22 / 
AN 4.48 | 2x J 
N 4.44 | 21 / 
A’ 4.50 | 22 / 
AN 451 | 22 
AU 4.48 | 22 / 
ANU 4.44 | 21 / 
ANU 4.41 | ar /f 
N 4.35 | 20 / 
AN 4.40 
N 4.49 | 22 / 
A 4.43 | 23 / 








Obverse 


Reverse 


Mules of Class I (b) obv. with Class I (a) rev. 


dNhERACL I4SPPAC 
Same type 


Divided C-LI Ends A 
C-LI 
C-LI Ends AV 


Same inscr. and type 


At end, € 
At end, € 
At end, € 
At end, | 
At end, | 


(b) hERACLIYSPP ; cross on base and three steps 


Same, but divided 
LI-4S Ends AVC 


ONh€RACL VSPPAN 


(T. 9) 





2a.t 
2a.2 
2a.3 
2b.1 


2b.2 
3a 


3b.1-2 
3b.3 


3b.5 
3d.1 


3d.2 


2nd Aydin Hoard 120 
W. 3, T. 4, R. 1281 
Peirce 1948 from Platt 
2nd Aydin Hoard 123 
Whittemore 

W. —, T. 11, R. — 
2nd Aydin Hoard 140 
2nd Aydin Hoard 117 
W. 2 = T. 2, R. 1278 
Whittemore 

W. 5-7, T. 3, R. 1279 
and Aydin Hoard 124 
Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 

2nd Aydin Hoard 138 
W. —, T. 10, R. — 
Peirce 1948 





Same, but cross potent 
on base and threesteps, 
and letter form usual- 
ly A where clear 

At end, A 

At end, € 

At end, € 

At end, € 

At end, € 

At end, € 

At end, 0 

At end, | 

At end, | 





Date 


610-613 
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Size 
No. Motal Die Po- ‘Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
*3d.3  |AI 4.41 | 22 | At end, | 610-613 
3a.4 {A 4.41 | 22 At end, | 
3a5 |A 4.39 | 2r / At end, | 
(c) Same, but N in rev. field r. 
*4 Al 4.50 | 22 / | At end, € 
LIGHT WEIGHT SOLIDUS 
23 SILIQUAE 
(d) Star in obv. and rev. fields r. 
(5a) |A’ 4.25 | 22 (T. 6, R. 1280, Leut- | At end, € 
hold 39-40) 
(5b) AU 4.2 (T. 12, Leuthold 41-2)| At end, | 
22 SILIQUAE 
(e) OB+2k beneath steps of cross 
*6 Al 4.09 | 22 / | At end, € 
20 SILIQUAE 
(f) OBXX beneath steps of cross 
+7 A’ 3.69 | 20 / | At end, € 
3d.3. Whittemore 
3d.4 2nd Aydin Hoard 135 
3d.5 Whittemore 
4 Peirce 1948 
W.9, T.7, R. — 
W. 8 and T. 8, with the N forming what seems to be a monogram of NAL, is probably only 
a variety of this. 
(5) For the Leuthold references see above, p. 155, note to No. 7. 
6 Peirce 1948 from Spink ii. 31 
W. —, T. —, R. —, Adelson 116 This coin 
7 Swiss Collection 1956 























W. —, T. —, R. —, Adelson — 
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Date 


613-c.616 





Size 
No. — Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
R sition 
SOLIDUS 
Class II 
Two busts, Heraclius with short beard 
II A. Elaborate crown with cross, 
Heraclius Constantine very small 
ddNNh€RACLIMSETh | VICTORIA AVSY 
ERACONSTPPAVC Cross potent on base 
To 1, bust of Herac- | and three steps. 
lius facing, with short | Beneath, CONOB 
beard, wearing chlamys 
and flat crown with 
cross. To r., similar 
but much smaller bust 
of Heraclius Constan- 
tine, beardless. Above, 
cross 
II A(a) No symbol in rev. field 
8a AN 4.43 |} 21 ¥ At end, A 
8b.r |A 4.42 | 22 At end, B 
8b.2 |A 4.42 | 22 || Inscr. injured by At end, B 
double-striking. Short 
exergual line beneath 
busts 
(8c) AI 4.41 | 22 (W. 15) At end, [ 
8dr {AI 4.72 | 25 / | JJ for dd, 2 forR At end, A 
with ring 
8d2 | 4.51] 2r At end, A 
84.3 {A 4.39 | 2r Y | JJ for dd, 2 forR At end, A 
8-25 For the classification of the solidi of Class II see above, pp. 221-3. 
8a and Aydin Hoard 141 
W. 10, 12, T. 127, R. — 
8b. Whittemore 
W. 13, T. 128, R. — 
8b.2 2nd Aydin Hoard 144 
8d.1-2 Whittemore 


8d.3 


W. 16-17, T. 135, R. 1358 


Peirce 1948 
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Size 


























No. venti Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
‘Wt. sition 
8er |A 4.48 | 22 | At end, € 613-c.616 
8e.2 A 4.47 | 21 / At end, € 
8e.3 A 4.29] 21 JY At end, € 
pierced 
8f A 4.36 | 21 / | JJ for dd, 2 forR At end, $ 
*8g A 4.35 | 20 / At end, X 
8hr |A 4.50 | 23 || Ends AV;P for 4 At end, H 
8h.2 N 4.46} 22 J At end, H 
81.1 A’ 4.49 | 22 / At end, 0 
*8i.2 AN 4.37 | 21 / At end, © 
8j.r AN 4.50 | 22 / At end, | 
8].2 Al 4.46 | 22 / At end, | 
8.3 |A’ 4.40 | 22 / | JJ for dd At end, | 
*8j.4 |A’ 4.29 | 2t / | Ends AVP At end, | 
II A(b) N in rev. field r. 
*oar |A’ 4.46 | 2x \ | Ends AV At end, € 
ga.2 |Al 4.42 | 22 J At end, € 
ga.3 |A’ 4.36 | 22 At end, € 
8e.r 2nd Aydin Hoard 145 
W. 18-21, T. —, R. 1359 
8e.2-3 Whittemore 
8f Grierson 30. ix. 58 
W. 24, T. 145, R. 1378 (with high crown like that on solidi ascribed to Alexandria) 
8g Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman xi. 28 
W. 27 (Z), T. 148 (2 for R), R. — 
8h.1 2nd Aydin Hoard 171 
W. 28-31, T. —, R. — 
8h.2 2nd Aydin Hoard 172 
8i.1 Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
8i.2 and Aydin Hoard 173 
8j.1 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
W. 35, T. —, R. — 
8j.2 Peirce 1948 
8j.3. Peirce 1948 from Spink ex J. de Morgan Collection 
8j.4 2nd Aydin Hoard 174 
ga.t 2nd Aydin Hoard 181 
W. —, T. 140-1, R. 1361 
T. 142 has in the field HN, but is not illustrated and is perhaps not a regular issue. 
ga.2 2nd Aydin Hoard 180 
ga.3 Mrs. Carl Kraeling 4. v. 61 
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(roa) 
(xob) 


(roc) 


(rIa) 


(xxb) 
(rI¢) 


*12.1 
*12.2 


It 


11b 
12.1 




















Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
II A (c) | in rev. field r. 
20 (J. Schulman Cat. At end, S 613-c.616 
226, 30. i. 56, lot 2112) 
21 (Milan, Museo At end, X 
Civico) 
20 (Hirsch Sale ro. xii. 56,, At end, | 
lot 1028) 
LIGHT WEIGHT SOLIDUS 
23 SILIQUAE 
II A (d) Two stars in rev. field 
4.26 | 21 (Leuthold 43 = Whit-| At end, € 
ting collection) 
4.24 | 22 (W. 26 = T. 147) At end, $ 
AN’ 4.34 | 2 (Leuthold 45; Biblio- | At end, 0 
théque Nationale) 
22 SILIQUAE 
II A (e) OB+> beneath steps of cross 
A’ 4.09 | 2r / At end, €; OB+*« 
recut over CONOB 
N 3.68 | 2x / At end, €; * off flan 











This is the equivalent of the earlier 23 siliqua series with a star on both the obverse and the 
reverse, a similar arrangement being no longer possible owing to the crowding of the obverse 
design. For the Leuthold references see above, p. 155, note to No. 7. 

This shares a common obverse die with Tolstoi 128, a solidus of normal weight from OfficinaB. 
Grierson 1956 from Vinchon 13. xi. 51 from North African Hoard No. 15 

W. —, T. —, R. —, Adelson 129 This coin 

See Grierson, ‘‘A Byzantine Hoard from North Africa,” NC®, 13 (1953), 146-8. 

Franceschi 1958 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
SOLIDUS 
II B. Simple crown with cross on circlet ; 
Heraclius Constantine small 
Same, but simple Same. In ex., CONOB) c.616- 
crown with cross on c.625 
circlet 
II B (f) No symbol in field 
(13a) | A’ 4.19 | 20 (W. 12) At end, A 
(13b) | A’ 4.45 (T. 129) At end, B 
13¢ N 4.48 | 2r / At end, [ 
3dr |A’ 4.48 | 2r / At end, € 
w3d.2 |A’ 4.46 | 2t / At end, € 
134.3 |A’ 4.45 | 20 / At end, € 
mer |A’ 4.50 | 2r / At end, $ 
*13e.2 |AY 4.48 | 21 / At end, S$ 
13f A’ 4.46 | 21 / | Rhas form At end, Z 
(z3g) |’ 4.4 (T. 150) At end, H 
(r3h) | A’ 4.45 | 20 (R. 1364) At end, © 
*I3i Al 4.43 | 20 / | Heraclius Constantine] At end, | Pellet in 
has a perfectly hori- | field r. 
zontal mustache 
13¢ Peirce 1948 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 


13d.1-2 Whittemore 


13d.3 
13e.1 


13€.2 


13f 


13i 


W. —, T. 138, R. — 

2nd Aydin Hoard 194 

Peirce 1948 from Elder Sale (New York) xii. 31 

W. —, T. 146, R. — 

Acq. 1938 

Said to have been found with No. 14d.3 and some jewelry in Syria; see Catalogue of the Byzan- 
tine and Early Mediaeval Antiquities, 2, No. 6 

Whittemore 

W. —, T. 151, R. — 

Whittemore 

W. —, T. 157, R. 1365 

The pellet in field is clear, but may not be intended to have any significance. See also note on 
No. 16d 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
II B (g) | in rev. field r. 
(14a) |AV 4.35 (T. 134) At end, [ c.616— 
(14b) |A’ 4.5 | 20 (T. 137) At end, A c.625 
*14d.r |A’ 4.51 | 2 \ | JJ for dd At end, € 
w4d.2 |AM’ 4.45 | 2m } At end, € 
144.3 |AI 4.43 | 20 / At end, € 
14d.4 |A’ 4.41 | 23 Y At end, € 
II B(h) T in rev. field r. 
(15) |A’ 4.38 | 20 (W. 33 = T.155) | Atend,H 
II B(i) © in rev. field r. 
(16a) | A’ 4.38 | 20 (W. 32 = T. 154) At end, H 
(x6b) | AV 20 (R. 1363) At end, Z 
(x6c) |A’ 4.47 | I9 (W. 34 = T. 156) At end, © 
*16d Al 4.52 | 2x || Heraclius Constantine] At end, | 
has a mustache simi- 
lar to that of No. 13i 
(different dies) 
II B(j) No symbol in field, 
© at end of rev. inscr. 
(17a) |A’ 4.45 | 20 (T. 161) At end, BO 
(17b) |AI 4.4 | 20 (T. 162) At end, lO 





144.1 Whittemore 
W. 22, T. 143, R. 1360 


14d.2 
14d.3 
144.4 





2nd Aydin Hoard 196 

Acq. 1938. See note on No. 13e.2 

2nd Aydin Hoard 195 

Whittemore 

Ww. —, T. — R. 

Although Nos. 13i and 16d are from different obverse dies their resemblance is so close that they 
must be the work of the same die-sinker. It is curious that Heraclius Constantine should be 
shown with a mustache — there is a trace of what may even have been intended as a beard — 
on coins on which his bust is still small. 
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Size 
No. Metal | Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
We. sition 
LIGHT WEIGHT SOLIDUS 
20 SILIQUAE 
II B(k) OBXX beneath steps of cross 
18a) |A’ 3.71 | 20 Adelson 128 At end, A c.616—- 
7 
(r8b) | A’ 3.66 | 20 (Adelson 130) At end, € c.625 
II B(l) BOXX beneath steps of cross 

(19a) |A’ 3.73 | 24 (W. 14 = T. 167; At end, B 

Adelson 118-22) 
(rgb) | A’ 3.70 | 20 (Adelson 124-7) At end, [ 
tgc) |A’ 3.66 | 20 Adelson 131-2 At end, € 

9 

(19d) |A’ 3.73 | 25 (W. 25 = T. 168; At end, S 

Adelson 133-6) 
(t9e) | A’ 3.73 | 20 (Adelson 137-40) At end, Z 
(r9of) | A’ 3.69 | 20 (Adelson 141-4) At end, H 
(19g) | A’ 3.70 | 20 (T. 169; Adelson At end, | 

145-53, 155-7) 

SOLIDUS 
II C. Simple crown with cross on circlet, 
Heraclius Constantine large 

Same, but portrait Same. Beneath, c.626-629 

of Heraclius Constan- | CONOB 

tine larger 

II C(m) No symbol in field 

20a N 4.47 |2t \ At end, A 
(2ob) | A’ 20 (R. 1356) At end, B 








(18) 


(18a) 
20a 








Adelson 154 and 158 are of this group, but the officinae letters are either illegible (154) or not 


available (158). 
The OBXX has been recut over CONOB on the die. 


Whittemore 


W. —, T. —, R. 1355 


No. 


20 
(20d) 

*20€.1 
20€.2 
20f 


20g 
20h 


(2Ia) 
(21b) 


(22a) 
(22b) 
22¢.1 
*220.2 


(23a) 
(23b) 
(23¢) 


Reseeeee 


zz 


Reee 


Al 
Al 
A 


Metal 
Wt. 


4-44 
4.45 


4-45 
4.06 
4.48 
4.45 


4.45 
4.42 
4.47 
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253. 














Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
sition 
ar At end, F 
(T. 136) At end, A 
ax 4 At end, € 
ar At end, € 
2 $ At end, $ 
20 (R. 1362) At end, Z 
20 \ At end, | 
II C(n) | in rev. field r. 
20 (T. 131) At end, B 
20 (T. 159) At end, | 
II C(o) No letter in field, 
© at end of rev. inscr. 
2 (T. 160) At end, AO 
23 (W. 23) At end, €O 
ary At end, lO 
ar + At end, lo 
II C(p) K in rev. field r. 
22 (T. 130) At end, B 
22 (T. 133) At end, [ 
22 (T. 139) At end, € 








20€.1 


20€.2 
2of 


20h 


21b 
22c.1 


22C.2 





Date 


c.626-629 





2nd Aydin Hoard 193 
W. —, T. 132, R. 1357 
This coin is possibly an intruder in the hoard, since the large bust of Heraclius Constantine 
shows it to be much later in date than the others. 


Shaw 


1947 


W. —, T. —, R. — 
Peirce 1948 
Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 


Brummer 1938 


Ww. —, T. — R. — 

T. 158 (from Svoronos) has 7 in field, probably a badly formed | 
Grierson 30. ix. 58 

W. 37-8, T. 163, R. 1368 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 
(23d) |A’ 4.49 | 22 (T. 149) At end, Z c.626-629 
*23e AN 4.35 | 22 \ At end, © 
(23f) | A’ 19 (R. 1366) At end, | 
II C(q) No letter in field, 
K at end of rev. inscr. 
(24) |A 19 (Whitting coll.) At end, IK 
II C(r) No letter in field, 
B at end of rev. inscr. 
(25) |A 19 (Kress Sale 127, At end, IB 
23. x. 63, lot 896) 





Class III 
Two busts, Heraclius with long beard 
ddNNh€RACLIYSET VICTORIA AYS4 629-631 
h€ERACONSPPAVC Cross potent on base 
(careless and often and three steps. 
illegible). Beneath, CONOB 


To 1., bust of Herac- 
lius facing, with 

long beard and 
whiskers, wearing 
chlamys and crown 
with cross on circlet. 
To r., bust of Herac- 
lius Constantine fac- 
ing, with slight beard 
and mustache, wear- 
ing chlamys and crown; 
with cross on circlet. 
Between heads, cross 

















23e Tinchant 1957 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

(25) | Another coin with |B is in the British Museum, but the style is poor and it may be a con- 
temporary imitation. 


No. 


*26a 
(26b) 
(26c) 
(26d) 


*26e 
(26f) 
26g 
(26h) 
26i 
26j 


*27 


26a 


26g 
261 
26j 


27 
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Size | 
. Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
7 sition 
III(a) No symbol in rev. field 

ANI 436 | 20 4 At end, A 629-631 
A 4.45 (T. 172) At end, B 
A 4.30 (T. 172) At end, 
Al 4.45 (W. 39 = T. 173: At end, A 

beard of Heraclius 

Constantine dotted) 
N 4.46} 2m J At end, € 
A’ 4.41 | 20 (W. 43 = T. 176) At end, $ 
AI 4.43 | 2t 4 At end, Z 
AN’ 4.35 (T. 179) At end, H 
Al 4.45 | 2x || Ends CONTPP At end, © 
AI 441 | 2t 4 At end, | 

III(b) | in rev. field 

AN 4.30 | 2t \ | Ends PPAV | At end, A 





Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 27. xi. 50 

W. —, T. 170, R. — 

Wroth describes Heraclius Constantine as having ‘‘whiskers, moustache and short beard.”’ This is 
usually the case, but there are rare specimens on which there is no beard and others on which it 
takes the form of a row of pellets following the outline of the face, and added on the die to 
an effigy originally beardless. Cf. below, Nos. 26d, 28a, 30a. 

Whittemore 

W. 40-1, T. 174, R. — 

Peirce 1948 from Spink ex J. de Morgan Collection 

W. —, T. 177, R. — 

Whittemore 

W. —, T. 181, R. 1370 

Peirce 1948 from Platt 

W. 45, T. 182, R. — 

Peirce 1948 from Spink ex Foreign Prince Sale, lot 65 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

This is the only specimen known to me of this group. 
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*28a 


28b 


(29) 


*30a 


(30b) 
(30¢) 
(30d) 


28b 


(29) 
30a 


(30d) 


Size 
gg Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
+ sition 


III(c) No letter in field, 
T at end of rev. inscr. 


AN’ 4.40 | 20 || Ends CONSTPP At end, AT 629-631 
Beard of Herac- 
lius Constantine 
dotted 

A’ 4.50 | 2x / | Die worn and inscr. At end, OT 
obscure; beard of 
Heraclius Constantine 
very faint 











III(d) No letter in field, 
T beneath CONOB 


A 21 | (Limassol hoard) At end, © 


III (e) K in rev. field r. 


AN 4.43 | 21 4 | Ends PPAVC At end, A 
Beard of Heraclius K has form H 
Constantine dotted 





AN 4.45 (W. 42, T. 175) At end, € 
AN 4.45 | 20 (T. 180) At end, H 
A 20 (Santamaria Sale At end, IB 














27. iii. 28, lot 843) 


Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 13. v. 50 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

This coin is reproduced in my article, Pl. 1v. 10. A stain just above the final T caused me to 
misread it as a + (after CONOB) and create a non-existent Class IIIb. The Limassol hoard 
contained a number of specimens of this group, with different officina letters. 

Peirce 1948 from Platt 

WwW. —, T. —, R. — 

This is the only specimen known to me with T beneath CONOB. 

Peirce 1948 

W. —, T. — R.— 

In my article of 1959 I made this a separate class (III g), but queried whether the H might not 
be a badly formed K. Mr. Whitting has two further specimens with H, both also with officina 
letter A. Whether coins with H should be classed separately must depend upon the discovery of 
further specimens. 

An inscription ending |B on a coin with K in the field cannot be said to simplify the inter- 
pretation of the series. 


No. 


(32) 


*32a 
(32b) 


(31) 


HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE — SOLIDUS 


Metal aed 
Wt. sition 
AN’ 4.48 | 21 
AU 4.39 | 20 
AN’ 4.04 | 14 











Obverse 


Reverse 











III(f) No letter in field, B at end of rev. inscr. 


(T. 183) 


| At end, IB 


Mules with rev. of Class IV A(a) 


Inscr. and type of 


Inscr. and type of 


Class III (a) Class IV(a), with 
Ends PPAV At end, A 
(W. 44 = T. 178) At end, X 

Class IV 


Three standing figures 
Classes IV A(a) — (e) Heraclonas uncrowned 


No inscr. 

In center, Heraclius 
with mustache and 
long beard; onr., 
Heraclius Constantine} 
beardless; on 1., Her- 
aclonas, much smaller. 
Each wears chlamys 
and holds gl. cr. in r. 
hand. Heraclius and 
Heraclius Constan- 
tine wear crowns with 
crosses, which often 
assume the form of 
trefoils. A cross is in 
field 1., above the 
head of Heraclonas, 
who wears a cap 
without cross. 





VICTORIA AY4S4 
Cross potent on base 
and three steps. In 
field r. or 1., f 
Beneath, CONOB 
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Date 


629-631 


632-635(?) 


Cf. the preceding coin, and No. 25 above. Possibly this is a mule between Classes II and III. 


32a 


Peirce 1948 
W. —, T. —, R. — 


The classification and chronology of Class IV is discussed on pp. 223-5. 
On coins of this group Heraclonas is shown very small, as an infant. The cap without cross 
was part of the insignia of a Caesar (see Introduction, p. 84). There is at D. O. a coin of this 
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Size 
No. Motal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
IV A(a) F in field r. 
*33a AI 4.43 | 20 J At end, A 632-635(?) 
*33b A 442/21 \ At end, B 
(33c) |A’ 4.45 (T. 392) At end, € 
33d AN 4.40 |22 4 At end, S$ 
pierced 
(33e) |A’ 4.00 | 18 (W. 47-8, T. 407, At end, H 
R. 1487) 
(33f) |A’ 4.35 | 20 (W. 49, T. 413-14, At end, 9 
R. 1499) 
(33g) |A’ 4.40 (T. 417) At end, | 
IV A(b) and © in rev. field, CONOB 
Similar. Heraclonas Same, but in field 1., | 635/6(?) 
larger, but cross still ¥ ;r., © Beneath, 
detached CONOB 
(34a) |A’ 4.45 (T. 389) At end, A 
(34b) |A’ 4.44 | 20 (W. 69 = T. 400, At end, 2 
R. 1497) 
(34c) | A’ 4.46 | 20 (W. 77, T. 411) At end, H 
(34d) |A’ 4.45 (T. 416) At end, 9 
(34e) | A’ 4.4r | 18 (W. 79, T. 420) At end, | 





group fat in field r.) with a /ayge figure of Heraclonas crowned and with reverse inscription end- 
ing IB (from Vinchon Sale 27. iv. 60, lot 695. 4.38 g. 20 mm. \): It is of crude fabric and I think 
a contemporary imitation. 

33a Whittemore 
W. —, T. 375, R. — 
I assume that the terminal / is intended for A. 

33b ~—— Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman x. 31 
W. 46 = T. 376, R. — 

33d Whittemore 
W. —, T. 397 (with 2), R. — 

(33f) T. 413 and R. 1499 are of notably cruder fabric than W. 49 (= T. 414) and other published 
coins of this class, the standing figures being broader and squatter and the size of Heraclius’ 
beard greatly exaggerated. The fact that in both cases the reverse inscription ends with O 
naturally suggests another mint, but there is nothing in their style to suggest Thessalonica, 
and Antioch is not known to have been open during the reign. They may simply be barbarous. 

34-37 Groups IV A(b) to IV A(e) show Heraclonas as larger and older, but still without a crown 
surmounted by a cross. 
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Size 
No. tie Die Po- Obverse | Reverse Date 
t. ne 
sition 
IV A(c) ‘and @ in rev. field, CONOB+ 
(35a) 2 (J. Schulman Sale At end, 635/6(?) 
27. ii. 39, lot 97) 
(35b) 20 (Limassol hoard) At end, | 
IV A(d) F and | in rev. field, CONOB 
(36a) |A’ 4.46 | 18 (W. 51, T. 374) At end, A 636/7(?) 
*36b AN’ 4.48 | 20 || Trefoils instead of At end, B 
crosses on crowns 
36c N 4.43 | 2t || Sameas last At end, 
36d A’ 4.45 | 20 || Same as last At end, A 
*36e A’ 4.35 | 20 / | Pellets on tablia of At end, € 
Heraclius and Herac- 
lius Constantine 
(36f) |A’ 4.39 | 18 (W. 70) At end, S 
36g AN 4.40 | 20 4 At end, | 
IV Ace) € and | in rev. field; CONOB+ 
(37a) |A’ 4.47 | 20 (W. 57 = T. 382) At end, [ 
(37b) |AY 4.45 | 20 (T. 388, R. 1493) At end, A 
(37c) |A’ 4.32 | 18 (W. 64) At end, € 
Classes IV B(f) - (s) Heraclonas crowned 
IV B(f) F and | in rev. field; CONOB 
Same, but Heraclonas| Same, but beneath, 
crowned, and no cross} CONOB 
in field 
36b  =©9Whittemore 
W. 54 = T. 379, R. — 
36c Whittemore 
W. —, T. — R. 1492 
36d Whittemore 


36e 


368 


17* 


W. —, T. 387, R. — 
Peirce 1948 acq. iii. 24 
W. —, T. —, R. 1494 
Whittemore 

W. —, T. —, R. — 
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No. 


*38a 
(38b) 


(39a) 

39b 

39¢ 
*30d 


(39e) 
(398) 
398 


*39h 
391 


39?.a 


39.b 


39b 
39¢ 


30d 


398 
39h 


390i 














Size 
srg Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
. sition 
AN 4.46 }20 \ At end, S 636/7(?) 
AN’ 4.40 (T. 405) At end, S 
IV Big) # and A or J in rev. field, CONOB 
AN’ 4.47 | 18 (W. 50 = T. 372) At end, A 637-8(?) 
AN 4.49 | 20 / At end, [ 
A 4.26/19 / At end, A 
A 4.44 | 20 / At end, € Top of 
A elongated 
A’ 4.47 | 20 (W. 68, T. 398, R.1496)| At end, S 
AI 4.45 | 18 (W. 72 = T. 402) At end, X 
AN 4.22} 19 / | Tablia ornamented At end, H Top of 
with pellets A elongated 
AN 450/19 4 At end, © 
A 4.38 | 20 / At end, | Top of 
A elongated 
IV Bh) Fi and J in rev. field; CONOB+ 
4.36 | 19 || (Whitting collection) | At end, A Top of 
A elongated 
4.45 | 20 (Whitting collection) | At end, € Top of 
A elongated 








Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 27. xi. 50 

W. —, T. 399, R. — 

A frequently has the form Ad. Though it is not as clearly elongated upwards as is the vertical 
stroke of the B in Class IV B(i), there can be little doubt that it is intended as a monogram of [A. 
Grierson 1956 from Dillen 29. ix. 50 

W. 56 = T. 380, R. — 

Grierson 30. ix. 58 

W. 58 = T. 384, R. — 

Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 13. iii. 50 

W. 63 = T. (392, 394), R. — 

The description of T. 392 corresponds to W. 63, but the reference is incorrectly to W. 62. His 
394 is said to be W. 63, but this has | in the field, not A. 

Peirce 1948 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

Whittemore 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond i. 29 

W. —, T. —, R. 1498 


No. 


*40a 


40b 
(40c) 


4a 


(4b) 
*4IC 


(41d) 
(4ze) 
4if 


(41g) 
(4th) 


*42a 


42b 
(42c) 
(42d) 


4oa 


40b 


41 
4a 


4rc 
4if 
42a 


42b 


Metal 
Wt. 


4.18 
4.43 


Be 


4.44 
4.47 
4.49 


4.45 
4.51 
4.27 
4-45 
4-47 


Beeee BES 


4-47 


4.48 
4.3 
4.42 
Whittemore 





Bee z 


W. —, T. 421, R. — 
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Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





2it 


20 
17 


21 
20 
2iI 


18 
18 
20 


20 
18 


20 


20 


18 





Obverse 


Reverse 


IV B(i) # and J in rev. field; CONOBA 


Each tablion orna- 
mented with cross 


(W. 75 = T. 408) 


IV Bij) # and b in 


(W.55=T.377,R.1491) 
Tablia ornamented 
with pellets 

(W. 59, T. 385) 

(W. 65, T. 393, R. 1495) 


(W. 74 = T. 403) 
(W. 78 = T. 409) 





At end, A 


At end, [ 
At end, H 


rev. field; CONOB 


At end, A 
At end, B 
At end, [ 


At end, A 
At end, € 
At end, $ 
At end, X 
At end, H 


IV B(k) # and B in rev. field; CONOBA 


Tablia ornamented 
with pellets 


(T. 404) 
(W. 80 = T. 418) 


At end, A 


At end, A 
At end, X 
At end, | 
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Date 


637/8(?) 


638/9(?) 


On the specimen illustrated by Tolstoi the A after CONOB practically forms part of the main 
inscription, so that he read this as ending AV. 


M. Platt 17. i 68 


Ww. —, T.—, R. — 
The vertical stroke of the B in the field always projects upwards, so that it can only be read as|B. 


Whittemore 


W. —, T. 373 (A), R. — 


Spink 1962 


W. —, R. 381, R. — 


Peirce 1948 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 


Peirce 1948 


W. 52, T. —, R. — 


Whittemore 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
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No. 


(43a) 
*43b 


*43c 
43d 


43e 


(438) 
*438 


(43h) 


*44a.1 


44a.2 
(44D) 
(44¢) 


(44e) 
43b 
43¢ 
43d 
43e 


438 


44d 


zz 








z PR = RES 


Reee & 


A 


Metal 
Wt. 


4-43 
4.38 
4.44 
4.43 


4.41 
4.42 


4.45 


4.46 


4.41 
4.39 
4.25 
4.32 


4.34 
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Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 
IV B() F in rev. field 1, 
no symbol in rev. field r.; CONOB 

20 (R. 1488) At end, B 639(?)-641 
20 | Tablion of Heraclius | At end, [ 

ornamented with 

cross 
ar { At end, A 
20 || Tablia ornamented At end, € 

with pellets 
2x / | Tablia ornamented At end, S$ 

with pellets 
18 (W. 71 = T. 401) At and, S 
20 Tablia ornamented At end, H 

with pellets 

(T. 415) At end, © 

IV Bim) ¥ and € in rev. field; CONOB 

Ig || Tablia ornamented At end, A 

with pellets 
20 4 At end, A 
20 (W. 53 = T. 378) At end, B 

(T. 386) At end, A 
19 \, | Tablia ornamented At end, S 

with pellets 
20 (W. 73 = T. 406) At end, Z 








Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
Whittemore 


W. 60, T. 383, R. — 


Shaw 


W. 61-2, T. 390, R. 1489 
Bank Leu 19. viii. 58 
W. 67, T. 396, R. 1490 


1947 


Peirce 1948 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
44a.1-2 Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
(44f) | A’ 4.43 | 18 (W. 76 = T. 410) At end, H 639(?)-641 
44g A’ 4.31 | 2x || Tablia ornamented At end, | 
with pellets 
IV B(n) F and K in rev. field; CONOB 
(45a) | A’ 4.41 | 18 (W. 66, T. 395) At end, € 
*45b.1 |A 4.31 | 19 / At end, X 
45b.2 |A’ 4.25 | 20 At end, S 
LIGHT WEIGHT SOLIDUS 
22 SILIQUAE 
IV B(o) F and € in rev. field; OB+K 
Same Same but in field 1., 
£, r., € Beneath, 
OB+« 
(46) Al 4.06 |} 19 (Whitting coll.) 
20 SILIQUAE 
IV B(p) & and A in rev. field; BOXX 
(47) |A’ 3.10 | 18 (Adelson 162-3) | At end, € 637/8(?) 
IV B(q) # and A in rev. field; BOXX+ 
(48) | AV 19 (Maloe Peresh- At end, € 
chepino hoard) 
44g Miinzen und Medaillen A. G. Basel 11. xi. 60 


W. p. 192, note r=T. 419, R. — 

Spink 20. x. 59 

Ww. — T.—, R. — 

Whittemore 

Illustrated in my article, NC®, 19 (1959), Pl. xv. 12 


Ibid., Pl. xv. 10. Most of the light weight solidi in the Maloe Pereshchepino hoard were speci- 
mens of Nos. 47 and 48. They are illustrated in V. V. Kropotkin, Kladi Vizantiiskikh monet na 


territoriti SSSR (Moscow, 1962), Pls. 15-16. 
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No. 


(49) 


(50) 


*5Ia 
*51b 


51c.1I 
*5IC.2 


Metal 
Wt. 


AN’ 3.38 


AN 3.73 





2.20 
2.20 


2.22 
2.21 


ze Re 














Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
sition 
IV Bir) $ and B in rev. field; BOXX 
19 (T. 423 = Adelson At end, € 
164) 
IV B(s) Fin rev. field 1.; OBXX 
18 (T. 422, Adelson At end, € 
160-1) 
SEMISSIS 
Class I 
dN; no T in obv. inscr. 
dNhERACLI YSPPAVI | VICTORIAAVSY 
Bust r., beardless, Cross potent on 
diademed, wearing globus 
cuirass and palu- 
damentum 
1g {| dNhR for dNhER No letter after 4 
20 4 At end, € Double- 
struck 
19 f At end, | 
19 f At end, | 














Date 


638/9(?) 


639(?)-64r 


610-613(?) 





51-54 The classification and inscriptions of the semisses and tremisses are discussed above, p. 225. 
I have recently seen, in the collection of Mr. Theodore H. Freter, a semissis with obverse in- 
scription ending PERAVC, corresponding to Class I(a) of the solidus. 


51a 


51b 


51C.1 


51C.2 


Whittemore 


W. 81, T. 15-16, R. — 


Whittemore 


W. 82-3, T. 17-19, R. — 


The € and | of this coin and the next probably correspond to the officina letters of the solidus, 
in Class I of which the same two letters predominate, but the S of Class II is more likely the 


S of AVSUS(ti). 


Peirce 1948 


W. 84, T. 23-4, R. 1283 


Whittemore 


*52a.1 
52a.2 
52b.1 

*52b.2 
52b.3 
52b.4 
52b.5 

*52b.6 
52b.7 
52b.8 
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Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class II 
oN; T after YS in obv. inscr. 

ONhERACII YSTPPAV | Same 613(?)-641 

Same type 
A 2.23 | 19 / | Ends PPAV At end, € 
AN 2.16 |19 / At end, € 
AN 2.24 | 19 / At end, S$ 
AN 22r/19 4 At end, $ 
N 2.20 | 19 || AforR At end, S$ 
AN 2.20} 19 || IL for Il At end, S$ 
AN 218 | 18 \ | IL for Il At end, $ 
A 2.18 | 19 \ | IL for Il At end, $ 
AI 217/18 4 At end, S$ 
AN 2.16 | 18 || IL for Il At end, S$ 

TREMISSIS 
Class I 
dN; no T in obv. inscr. 
dNh€RACLI USPPAVC | VICTORIAAVSY 610-613(?) 
Same type Cross potent on base. 
Below, CONOB 


52a.1 


52a.2 
52b.1 


52b.2 
52b.3 
52b.4 
52b.5 
52b.6 
52b.7-8 











Peirce 1948 from Spink iv. 31 

W. 85, T. 20, R. — 

The L in the name of Heraclius is a vertical stroke only slightly bent, closer to an | than an L. 
But there is no sharp distinction in this respect from Class I. 
Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 from Smith, Pera x. 27 

W. 86-90, T. 21-2, R. 1284-6 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond i. 30 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x, 28 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond i. 30 

Whittemore 

Brummer 1938 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond i. 30 
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Size 
No. oe Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
: sition 
*53a A’ 1.45 | 15 \, | dNNhERAC LIPS At end, € Inscr. 610-613(?) 
PPAVC broken RI-AA 
Bust bearded 
*53b.1 |A 1.46) 17 At end, S 
53b.2 | 1.45 | 16 / dNhR A CLIYSPP At end, S$ 
pierced AVC 
53b.3 |AY 13.44 | 16 J At end, S 
*53b.4 | AY 1.43 | 16 \, | Begins ONhR At end, S 
(53c) |A’ 1.4 | 16 (T. 30) ONhERACLI At end, | 
VIEPPAV 
(53d.1)} AY 1.48 | 18 (W. or = T. 26) No letter after 4 
*53d.2 |A’ 13.44 | 15 || dNhERAC[ Bust No letter after 4 
barbarous? 
Class II 
ON; T after YS in obv. inscr. 
ONhERACII 4ST Same 613(?)-64r 
PPAV 
Same type 
541 |A’ 1.47/16 J At end, $ 
53-54 The two classes correspond to those of the semisses. 
53a Peirce 1948 
W. 92, T. 27, R. — 
The beard, the dNN, the broken reverse inscription, and the neatness of workmanship all 
suggest that this may be from a mint other than Constantinople, but there is no obvious 
alternative. The coin has clear affinities with the first coinage of Phocas (above, p. 160, No. 17) 
and was presumably copied from it. 
53b.1 Shaw 1947 
W. 93-4, T. 28, R. 1287-8 
53b.2 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x. 28 
53b.3 Whittemore 
53b.4 Grierson 1958 
(53c) Cf. W. 90, with the same obverse inscription but reverse inscription ending S. The terminal | 
of T. 30 was perhaps intended as an §S, the letter often having the form of a wavy line. 
53d.2 Peirce 1948 
Cf. W. 91, T. 26, R. — 
The peculiar protrait can scarcely be the work of Constantinople, and the coin is probably a 
barbarous imitation. 
54.1 Peirce 1948 from Raymond i. 30 


W. 95, T. 29, R. 1289 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
*54.2 |N 1.47/17 At end, $ 613(?)-641 
543 |A 1.46} 18 / At end, S 
#544 |AT 1.46/17 JY At end, S 
545 |A’ 1.46/}16 J At end, S$ 
546 |A’ 1.46] 16 J At end, $ 
54.7. |A’ 1.45 | 18 || Ends PPAV At end, S 
54.8 |A 1.45 | 17 || Ends PPA At end, 2 
54.9 |Al 1.44/17 / At end, S 
54.10 |AY 1.44/17 At end, S$ 
54.11 |AY 1.42 | 15 || Ends PPA At end, S 
54.12 |A’ 1.42 |16 || Ends PPA At end, S 
*54.13 |AY 1.42 | 16 || Ends PP[ At end, S 
SILVER 
CEREMONIAL ISSUES 
Class I 
Profile bust 
MILIARESION (?) 
dNh€RACL IMSPPAVC | Cross potent on base | 610-613 
Bust r., diademed, and two steps be- 
wearing cuirass and | tween palms 
paludamentum 
(55) |R 4.0 (| 25 (T. 36) 








54.2 Whittemore 

543-4 Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman iv. 30 

54:5 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 

54.6-7 Peirce 1948 from Raymond i. 30 

54.8-9 Whittemore 

54.10 Peirce 1948 from Raymond i. 30 

54.1I-12 Whittemore 

54.13 Peirce 1948 

55-59 These coins are all of the same general pattern, the reverse type being basically a cross potent 
between two palms. For their history and function see Introduction, pp. 19-20. 

55-56 These can be dated 610-613, the resemblance to the ceremonial silver coinage of Phocas being 
very close. They could not have been struck in time for Heraclius’ coronation, but may have 
provided New Year or consular gifts in 611. Semissis or tremissis dies were used for the obverses. 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
wt. sition 

HALF MILIARESION (?) 
Same, inscr., but Cross potent on base | 610-613 
breaks CLI-4S between palms 

(56) |R 1.75 | 20 (T. 37-9) 
Class II 
Two standing figures in long robes 
HALF MILIARESION (?) 
JERACLIYSETh ER | Cross potent on base | 613 
ACONST and three steps be- 
To 1., Heraclius, tween palms 
bearded; to r., Her- 
aclius Constantine 
beardless and smal- 
ler, standing facing. 
Each wears chlamys 
and crown with cross, 
and holds gl. cr. Be- 
tween heads, cross 
(57) |R 2.06 | 17 (Consul Weber Sale II, 
lot 3130) 
Class III 
Two standing figures, 


Heraclius being crowned by Victory; 
Heraclius with short beard, his son small 








(57) | This can be dated by the coronation of Heraclius Constantine in January 613, when the same 
type was introduced on the copper coinage. 


No. 


(58) 


*59 


(58) 


59 
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Metal 


ize 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. 


sition 





MILIARESION (?) 


OONNhERACLIUS ET | Cross potent on base | c.620 
hERACON[ above globe and 
Tol., Heraclius with | three steps between 
short beard, stand- palms 

ing, wearing military 
dress and crown with 
cross. He holds in r. 
hand long cross, in 1., 
globus with Victory, 
who crowns him. Tor., 
Heraclius Constantine, 
smaller, standing, 
wearing chlamys and 
crown with cross; in 
r. hand, gl. cr. 

R 3.45 | 23 (T. 223-4) 














Class IV 


As last, but Heraclius with long beard and 
Heraclius Constantine large 





MILIARESION (?) 


JThERACONST’ | Same 629 
Same type, but Her- 
aclius has long beard 
and mustache, and 
Heraclius Constan- 
tine is nearly as large 
as his father 





R 3.76 | 22 
pierced 














Another specimen of the coin, completing the obverse inscription by CONSTPPA, is illustrated 
in Sabatier, Pl. xx1x. 25. One is naturally tempted to attribute it to 628 or 629, after the 
Persian victory, but so late a date is precluded by the small size of Heraclius Constantine and 
the short beard of his father. Presumably it was struck on the occasion of some earlier victory, or 
what could be regarded as such, against the Avars or Persians. 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 

W. —, T. —, R. — 
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(60) 


(60) 
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Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


Metal 
Wt. 


Obverse 


No inscr. 

Three standing 
figures, Heraclonas 
on 1., Heraclius in 
center, taller and 
bearded, and Heraclius 
Constantine on r. All 
crowned and hold- 
ing gl. cr. 

(B.N. = T. 318, 425, 
from Sabatier) 


R 3.69) 22 | 











ddNNh€RACLIUS €T 
hERACONST 

To 1. Heraclius with 
short beard; to r., 
Heraclius Constantine 
beardless, seated to- 
gether on double 
throne. Each wears 
chlamys and crown 
with cross, and holds 
gl. cr. in r. hand. 











Between heads, cross 





Reverse 


Date 





Class V 
Three standing figures 


MILIARESION (?) 


Same 


NORMAL SERIES 
HEXAGRAM 
Class I 
Two seated figures 


dE4SASIUTAROMA 
NIS 

Cross potent on base 
above globe and 
three steps 








638-641 


615-638 





Probably struck for distribution in January 639, when Heraclonas was publicly acclaimed as 
Augustus. Sabatier has reproduced the same coin twice, once with the figure on the left as He- 
raclonas (Description, I. 285, No. 108, Pl. xxx1. 8) and the other with it as Martina (Jbid., 
I. 282, No. 91, Pl. xxx. 22; cf. the illustration of it in his Iconographie, Pl. byz., XI. 20). 


61.1 


*61.2 
*61.3 


61.4 


*62.1 
*62.2 


62.3 


62.4 
62.5 


(63) 


61-67 


61.1 


61.2 
61.3 
61.4 
62.1 


62.2 
62.3 
62.4 
62.5 
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Size 
a Die Po- Obverse 
t. sition 


Reverse 








R 5.79 | 23 f 








R 6.58 | 27 4 | JUNHERACLIY[ 


R 6.40 | 25 / | Ends CON 


(a) No letter in rev. field 


NIS 
R 648 | 22 | 
R 6.27 | 23 f JCONSTI 
pierced 


(b) | in rev. field 1. 





R 6.35 | 22 f | Ends CONSTPPA 
pierced 
AR 5.99 | 22 < | SdNNhERA[ JERA 
CON 
R 5.83 | 23 f 
AR 5.47 | 2 7 | SeNNhERACL oe4 
(c) I in rev. field r. 
R 24 (R. 1388) 








dEUSASIUTAROL J 


JAROMANIS 
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On the hexagrams see above, pp. 17-18, 115-16. Most of the coins are struck on irregularly shaped. 
flans, so that large parts of the inscriptions are off flan or have failed to register. The throne is 
only roughly sketched — a central arm-rest is sometimes shown — and the cross is pattée or 
fourchée rather than potent; the lower arm of the cross often ends in a fork, sometimes fur- 
nished with a horizontal cross-bar like the letter A, which projects downward on either side of 
the globus. There is much variation in the shape of the emperors’ crowns — that of Heraclius 
Constantine is sometimes so curved as almost to amount to a halo — and in the size of Heraclius 
Constantine. The L in Heraclius’ name in the obverse inscription is often a vertical stroke only 
slightly bent; it is impossible to reproduce its variations in print. 


Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 107, T. —, R. 1389 

Whittemore 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. iii. 47 
Peirce 1948 from Spink iv. 29 

Peirce 1948 from Platt ro. vi. 26 

W. 99, T. 213-14, R. 1387 
Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 1. vii. 47 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
ave: sition 
(d) K in rev. field r. 
*64.1 |R 6.67 | 25 / JhERACLIYSET hE JHTAROMANIS 
RACON 
*64.2 |R 6.65 | 23 7 | Begins dN Ends CON 
64.3 |R 659 | 21 +t 
*64.4 |R 6.58 | 24 / | Begins ddNN 
*64.5 |R 6.55 | 24 / JACLINETHERAO 
CNT 
64.6 |R 6.54 | 25 || ONhERACL[ JER 
CONT 
64.7. |R 6.53 | 24 || Ends CONS 
64.8 |R 6.51 | 24 || Ends CON Very short cross 
*64.9 |R 6.49 | 24 / 
64.10 |R 6.49 | 24 JYSETHERACONS oe4s[ JTAROMANIS 
Very short cross 
*64.11 |R 6.46 | 25 / | SdN[ JEThERACON | Very short cross 
STA 
64.12 |R 6.46 | 24 || Ends h€RAC 
64.13 |R 6.12 | 22 / | dd[ JACONSTA Very short cross 
64.14 |R 5.76 | 24 || ONHERACLIYSETHRA 
64.15 |R 5.35 | 23 JN[ JCON The Details confused by 
coin turned over in part of obv. type. 
the striking Base of cross forked 
64.1 Schindler 1960 from Milla 15. v. 44 
W. 101-5, T. 216-17, R. 1390-2 
W. 100 is a variety with ROTMANIS for ROMANIS. 
64.2 Whittemore 
64.3 Peirce 1948 from Raymond iv. 28 
64.4 Schindler 1960 


The ddNN may be the sign of an early piece. 
64.5-6 Whittemore 
64.7‘ Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
64.8-9 Whittemore 
64.10 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 
64.11-13 Whittemore 
64.14 Peirce 1948 from Ciani x. 25 
64.15 Schindler 1960 from Trinks (Vienna) 





Date 


615-638 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
Wt. sition 
*64.16 |R 6.77 | 25 / | ONhERACILYIETHERA | Base of cross like 
CON letter A 
*64.17 |R 5.02 | 24 / | Same die Base of cross like 
letter A 
(e) # in rev. field r., base of cross forked 
*65.1 |R 6.62 | 25 || Ends CONST 
*65.2 |R 6.49 | 26 / | ONhERACILYSEhEL oE4SAdL JAROMA 
NIS 
65.3 |R 5.82 | 25 Inscr. obscure 
pierced 
(f) $6 in rev. field r. 
*66 AR 6.63 | 22 / | Ends CONS Base of cross forked 
(g) € and | in rev. field 
*67 RB 6.52 | 23 || Ends CONSTPS Base of cross flat 
64.16 Shaw 1947 


64.17 
65.1 


65.2 


65.3 
66 


67 


Same dies as R. 1391 
Swiss Collection 1956 


Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 


W. 96, T. 218, R. 1384-5 


Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vii. 29 
Schindler 1960 from Beisser 1. vii. 47 
Peirce 1948 from Raymond v. 28 

W. 106 (star has form X), T. 219, R. 1393 
T. 220 cites from Sabatier, I. 276, No. 59, a variety with a Christogram in the field, but this is 


probably an error. 
Whittemore 
W. 97-8, T. 215, R. 1386 


Mr. Whitting has a variety of this with | in field left, 





Date 


615-638 


¥ in field right. The poor metal and low 


weight (4. 18. g.) make me doubt if it is an imperial issue. The base of the cross is forked. 
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68 


69-71 
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Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
wt. sition 











Class II 
Three standing figures 
No inscr. SEYSASIY[TARO]MA | 638-641 
In center, Heraclius NIS 
with mustache and Cross potent on base 
long beard; to r., He-| above globe and 
raclius Constantine three steps 


beardless; to 1., Her- 
aclonas. Each wears 
chlamys and crown 
with cross, and holds 
gl. cr. in r. hand 





R 628 | ar J} 








FOLLIS 





Class © 
Facing bust 


ONhRACLI YSPERPAVI M Above, cross. 610/11 
Bust facing, bearded, | Tol., A In ex., CON 


wearing cuirass with nN Tor. | 
shield and crown or oO 
helmet with pendilia 


In r. hand, gl. cr. 





Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 

W. 108, T. 317 (from Sabatier; with Martina, incorrectly), 424, R. 1500 

Since all the figures are of the same size and there is a cross on the crown of Heraclonas this 
type must belong to 638-641. Its rarity suggests that at this period in the reign the issue of silver 
was very small. 

Wroth gives the inscription as beginning ONhERACLI but all the legible pieces here have 
ONhRACLI, the h being not the Latin H but the Greek H of ‘HpéxAsios. The condition of 
these overstruck coins is such that the details are frequently impossible to make out. They are 
therefore catalogued by date and officina, individual variations being noted where they can be 
seen. References to Wroth, Tolstoi, and Ratto refer to date and officina only, and do not take 
account of variations in costume or headgear. Where a plume is visible on the ‘‘crown”’ it is. 
assumed that a helmet is intended, though the shape is otherwise the same. 

From this point forward it can be assumed that all folles are overstruck on earlier coins unless. 
the contrary is indicated. Previous strikings are identified where possible but details of what is 
still visible are not noted. 
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No. 


*69a 


69b.1 


69b.2 


69c 


*69d.1 


69d.2 


70a 


(70b) 


69a 
69b.1 


69b.2 
69c 


69d.1 


69d.2 


Joa 


18* 


Metal 
Wt. 


Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


Obverse 


Reverse 





E 








II.04 


II.04 


10.28 


11.56 


10.68 


10.53 


10.01 


9.31 





30 7 


33 


33 ff 
28 7 


28 Of 


29 f 


30 


31 








Schindler 1960 


W. —, T. 54, R. 1292 
Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. —, R.— 

Swiss Collection 1956 
Whittemore 
W. 109 = T. 55, R. — 
Grierson 1956 from Spink 2. v. 45 ex C. T. Seltman 
W. —, T. —, R. 1293 


Schindler 1960 


Grierson 1958 
W. —, T. —, R. — 


ONhRACLI 4SPER[ 
Helmet with narrow 
plume and cross in 
front 
ONhRAL — JPERT 
Crown obscure. 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 
ONhRACL JERPAVC 
Plume on helmet 
JhRACL IPERAVC 

Cross on crown. 
‘Shield’ in form of 
vertical lines 
ONhRACLI[ JPER 
PAVC Helmet with 
plume 

JERPA[ Crown 
obscure 


Same 

ONhRL JPERPAVC 
Crown obscure 

(W. r10, T. 56, 

R. 1294) 





Beneath, A 


Beneath, B 


Beneath, B 


Beneath, [ Date ob- 
scure 

Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 

Same, but to r., Il 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, [ 
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Date 


610/11 


611/12 


HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE — FOLLIS 























Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
Wt. sition 
goc.1 |AB 11.87 | 33 7 | ONhRE JPERAVC Beneath, A 
Cross on crown. 
Overstruck on follis 
of Anastasius 
7oc.2 |AB 10.87 | 29 / | ONhR[ JERAV Beneath, A 
Cross on crown 
*7od.1 |AZ 11.40 | 31 7 | SNhRACL IPERPA Beneath, € 
Cross on crown 
qod.2 |B 8.94 | 31 / | Details obscure Beneath, € 
Same Same, but to r., : 
*71a.1 | 10.36 | 31 / JYSPERPAV Beneath, A 
Cross above trefoil 
on crown; palu- 
damentum instead 
of shield. Same die 
as 71d.1 
7ia.2 |B 9.89 | 30 7 | ONhR[_ JLIPERT Beneath, A 
Plume on helmet 
7ib «|B 9.82 | 30 7 | SNhRAC[ Crown Beneath, [ 
and costume obscure 
(71c) |Z 10.25 | 29 (W. 114, T. 60) Beneath, A 
gid. | 11.43 | 30 7 JYSPERPAV Beneath, € 
Cross above trefoil on 
crown; paludamen- 
tum instead of shield. 
Same die as 7Ia.1 
qyoc.1 No provenance 


700.2 
7od.1 


7od.2 
7ia.t 


7ia.2 
71b 


W. 111 = T. 57, R. — 


Schindler 1960 acq. 25. ix. 53 


Peirce 1948 

W. —, T. — R. — 1295 
Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 112 = T. 58, R. 1296 
Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 113 = T. 59, R. — 


71d.1-2 Schindler 1960 


W. 115 = T. 61, R. 1297 





Date 


611/12 


612/13 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 

7id.z2 |Z 9.20 | 3r / | Cross on crown. Beneath, € 612/13 
Inscr. and costume 
obscure 

HALF FOLLIS 

ONhRACLI PERPAVC K Above, cross. 610/11 
Bust bearded, facing, | Tol, A Tor., | 
wearing cuirass with N 
shield and crown with) fe) 
pendilia and cross. 
In r. hand, gl. cr. 

*72 7E 5.20124 + Beneath, [ 
Same, but crown with} Same, but to r., Ill 612/13 
cross on circlet 

*73a «|B 5.20 | 28 JNhR[ Jl PERPAVC | Beneath, [ 

*73b «= |#E 4.02 | 26 / | Cross off flan Beneath, € Date ' 
Same, but crown with} Same, but to r., Illl 613/14 
cross 

*74 FE 3.89 | 23 / JPPAV Beneath, A Above, ¥ 





72-74 On the differences between half folles of Constantinople, Nicomedia, and Cyzicus see above, 


72 
732 
73b 


74 


p. 229. 
Peirce 1948 

WwW. —, T. —, R. — 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. i. 47 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. iii. 47 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Attribution very uncertain, since virtually nothing can be read of the inscription and the type 
of the follis was changed in Year 3. But it is difficult to attribute it to any other mint or ruler. 
It is very close to half folles of Maurice of Nicomedia of Years 3 and 5, but the shape of the 
head and crown are different. It is possible that there was an exergual line and mint-mark, but 
if so they are off flan. 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
Wt. sition 
DECANUMMIUM 

Inscr. | Above, cross 
Bust facing, wearing | Tol., * In ex., 
cuirass, paludamen- | CON 
tum, and crown with 
pendilia and cross. 

*75a «| 1.61 | 20 / ] LIPERA Pear- Tor, A 
shaped flan 

*75b |B 2.37 | 18 / | SNhPAC [ Tor, € 

FOLLIS 
Class 2 
Follis type: two standing figures, robed 

ddNNh€RACLI 4SET M Above, ¥ 
hERACONSTPAV Tol. A In ex., CON 
(never completely nN Tor. Il 
legible) To 1., Her- O | 
aclius, and to r., Her- 
aclius Constantine, 
both standing. Each 
wears chlamys and 
crown with cross, and 
holds gl. cr. in r. hand. 
Between heads, cross 

75a Swiss Collection 1956 


75b 


76 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 


Coins of this type, in view of their usually poor preservation, are difficult to distinguish from. 
those of Maurice, the type of which they reproduce. The two here only became legible after 


prolonged cleaning. 
Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. — R. — 


On coins of this class the initial h in Heraclius’ name now has its Latin value of H, though 
in that of Heraclius Constantine it is still frequently eta (hRA...). It is curious that an issue 
provided entirely by coins of earlier emperors most inexpertly overstruck should have been 
regarded as a suitable advertisement of the coronation and association of the heir apparent 


as emperor. 








Date 


610-641 


613 


No. 


76a.1 


76a.2 


76a.3 


*76a.4 


76b.1 
76b.2 


76b.3 


76b.4 


*76D.5 


76a.t Schindler 1960 


HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE — FOLLIS 





By By 


Metal 
Wt. 


11.68 


11.67 


10.10 


9.57 


11.81 
11.72 


10.88 


10.66 


10.07 





Size 


Die Po- 


sition 


31 


30 


38 


28 


32 
32 


33 


31 


31 





M4 


M4 


—~ 





Obverse 


Inscr. illegible. 
Overstruck on follis 
of Maurice from Anti- 
och of Year 4 
JNNhER[  Over- 

struck on follis of 
Maurice from Antioch 
of Year 3 
JINNhERACL 
Overstruck 
JERCONSTPP 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas from Anti- 
och of Year 6 

JACON[ 
JUS ETHRACONSTPPA 
Overstruck on follis 
of Justin IT 

JhERACONSTPPA 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 

JNhe[ JeThR 
ACON[  Over- 
struck on follis of 
Phocas 
JJNNh[ = JEThRA 








CONSTPPAVC 


W. 116-17, T. 226, R. 1394-5 
76a.2 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 16. iv. 49 
76a.3 Peirce 1948 
76a.4 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. iii. 47 
76b.1 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 


W. 118-21, T. 227, R. 1396 


76b.2 Peirce 1948 
76b.3-5 Swiss Collection 1956 
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Reverse 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, B 
Beneath, B 


Beneath, B 


Beneath, B 


Beneath, B 


Date 


613 
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No. 


76c.1 


76¢.2 


76d.1 


76d.2 


76d.3 


76d.4 


764.5 


76d.6 


76d.7 


76C.1 


76c.2 


Metal 
Wt. 


7E 11.12 


FE 10.96 


12.63 
11.39 


BS 


FE 11.28 


AZ 11.07 





JE 10.90 
pierced 


E 9.73 
pierced 





FE 7.09 





Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





33 f 





32 7 


38 
29 f 


30 7 


28 J 





32 


31 7 





32 








Obverse 


JhERACONP[ Over- 
struck on follis of 
Phocas from Nicomed- 
ia 

JheER[ JUSETHERAL 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 
ddNNh€RAC[ 
JINNhERAC[ 
Overstruck on follis 
of Maurice 
Inscr. illegible. 
Overstruck on follis of} 





Justin II from 
Nicomedia 
JINNhERAL 
Overstruck on follis 
of Maurice from 
Antioch 

JPPA Overstruck 
on follis of Phocas 
from Constantinople 
JJNNhER[ 
Overstruck on follis 
of Maurice from 
Antioch 





Inscr. illegible. Over- 
struck on follis of 
Phocas 


Reverse 


Beneath, [ 


Beneath, [ 


Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 
Above, cross 





Date 


613 





76d.1-2 Whittemore 





76d.4 Swiss Collection 1956 
76d.5-6 Schindler 1960 
76d.7 Swiss Collection 1956 


Schindler 1960 from Thoma 20. viii. 51 
W. —, T. — R.— 
Swiss Collection 1956 


W. 123-4, T. 229, R. 1397-8 
76d.3 Schindler 1960 
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*76e.1 


76€.2 


76e.3 
76¢e.4 


77a.1 


774.2 


*77b 


*78.1 


76e.1 


76.2 
760.3 
760.4 
77a. 


778.2 
77 


78.1 


























Reverse 


Beneath, € 


Beneath, € 


Beneath, € 
Beneath, € 


Same, but above, 
cross 


Beneath, [ 
Beneath, [ 
Beneath A 


Same, but above, x 
Beneath, € 








Date 


613 





Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse 
Wt. sition 

ZZ 12.41 | 29 / JEQACONSTP[ 
Overstruck on follis 
of Justin II from 
Constantinople 

FE 12.15 | 30 7 | JINNHERAL Over- 
struck on follis of 
Phocas of Year 8 

ZE 11.82 | 33 7 | JNN[ JNSPP’ 

# 10.05 | 33. 4 | JJNNhE[ Over- 
struck on follis of 
Phocas of Year 6 
Same, but each holds 
long cross instead of 
gl. cr. 

7B 12.47 | 31 ff JEQACO[ Over- 
struck on follis of 
Phocas 

FE 11.97 | 32 J | JNhERAC[L JEThER 
ACON[ Overstruck 
on follis of Phocas 

# 10.00 | 31 f JCONSTPP[, 
Same 

7B 12.77 | 29 7 | ] 4YSEThERACONSTPPI 
Overstruck on follis 
of Nicomedia 

Peirce 1948 


W. 125-6 = T. 230, R. 1399 


Swiss Collection 1956 


Schindler 1960 from Dorotheum 26. i. 54 


Whittemore 


Schindler 1960 acq. 1. vii. 55 


W. 122, T. 228, R. — 
Peirce 1948 

Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
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No. 


78.2 


*79a.1 


798.2 


798.3 
79b.1 


79b.2 


79b.3 


78.2 
794.1 


794.2 
79.3 
79.1 


HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE ~— FOLLIS 

















Size 
Metal | Die Po- 
‘We sition 
ZZ 11.13 | 32 4 
7B 12.19 | 36 / 
ZE 12.08 | 32 7 
AE 11.62 | 33 / 
FE 12.96 | 32 7 
FE 11.42 | 33 7 
FE 10.52 | 29 / 
Whittemore 


Obverse 


JNNhe€RAL 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 


Same, but each holds 
gl. cr. 


JJNNhERA EThE 
RA[ Overstruck 
on follis of Phocas. 
Very conspicuous 
reel border 
ddNN[ JCON’ 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas from 
Cyzicus 
Jethel 

Inscr. illegible. 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas with two 
standing figures. 
JJINN[ JERACON’ 
Overstruck on follis 
of Maurice 

JNhER[ JEThERA 
CON[ Overstruck 
on follis of Maurice 
from Constantinople 
of Year 9 








Reverse 


Beneath, € 


Same; above, x 
I 

Tor., Il 

Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 
Beneath, B 


Beneath, B 


Beneath, B 


Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 
W. —, T. 231, R. 1400 


Peirce 1948 


Swiss Collection 1956 
Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. 232, R. — 
79b.2-3 Swiss Collection 1956 





Date 


613 


613/14 


No. 


79b.4 


79C.I 
79C.2 


79€3 


79d.1 


79d.2 
794.3 


79 


80a.1 


79b.4 
79.1 


790.2 
79C-3 
79d.1-3 
79e 
80-81 


80a.1 
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Metal ae 
Die Po- 
Wt. sition 
FE 10.12 | 29 / 
7E 11.62 | 37 7 
7ZE 11.15 | 29 / 
E 10.76 | 30 7 
A 11.68 | 33 / 
FE 10.23 | 29 7 
HE 887 | 35 7 
pierced 
13.46 | 33 f 
FE 12.32 | 33 7 
Peirce 1948 


Swiss Collection 1956 


W. 127-31, T. 233, R. 1401 


Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 
Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 132, T. 234, R. — 

Peirce 1948 

W. 133 = T. 235, R. — 





Obverse 


Inscr. illegible. 
Overstruck on follis 
of Maurice of Year 9 
ddNN[ JACONC’ 
JJNNhERAL J]ThRA 
CON[ 
JhERACONPPA’V 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 
JJINNhER[ 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 
JRACONS[ 
JhEQACL 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 
Inscr. illegible. 
Overstruck on follis 
of Justin II from 
Antioch of Year 6 


Same 

JNhER[ Overstruck 
on follis of Phocas 
from Constantinople 
of Year 3, with JNEP[ 
legible. 
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Reverse Date 


Beneath, B 613/14 


Beneath, [ 
Beneath, [ 
Beneath, [ 


Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 





Beneath, € 


Same, but to r., 4 
Beneath, A 


614/15 





On coins of Years 5 and 6 the overstriking is so careless that very little of the new type can be 


made out. 
Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 135, T. 236, R. 1402 
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No. 


(80a.2) 


80b 
80c.1 


80c.2 


80c.3 
(80c.4) 


(80d) 
80e.1 


*80e.2 


81a 
*81b 


80b 


80c.1 


81a 


81b 


Metal 
Wt. 


FE 12.14 


10.78 
17.14 


BB 





& 


10.03 


9.09 
10.89 


9.07 
10.33 


Be Bw 





FE 10.41 


FE 8.12 


ZF 8.70 























Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 
29 (W. 134) Beneath, A 614/15 
Above, cross 
32 7 | JNbE Beneath, B 
31 7 | JNNh[ JCON’ Beneath, T 
Overstruck on follis 
of Justinian from 
Constantinople 
28 7 | JNNhe€[ Over- Beneath, [ 
struck on follis 
of Phocas from 
Antioch 
27 f | Inscr. illegible Beneath, [ 
29 (W. 136) Beneath, [ 
Above, cross 
28 (W. 138, T. 239) Beneath, A 
31 7 JEThERACOL Beneath, € 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas from Nico- 
media over follis 
of Maurice 
30 || ddNNheRA €ThE Beneath, € 
RACONS Above, cross 
Same Same; above, cross. | 615/16 
Tor., 4 
28 7 | JNhERAL JERA Beneath, A 
CON[ 
28 JEThERACONT’ Beneath, [ 








Schindler 1960 from Beisser 6. iii. 48 
W. —, T. 237, R. — 
Schindler 1960 from Beisser 28. iii. 44 
W. 137, T. 238, R. 1403 
80c.2-3 Swiss Collection 1956 

80e.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 139, T. 240, R. 1404 
Mrs. Carl Kraeling 1957. Surface find at Tolmeita, Libya 


W. —, T. —, R 


Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 


8c 


81d.1 


81d.2 


81d.3 


81d.4 


82a.1 


82a.2 
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Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
sition 


Metal 
Wt. 





E 10.77 | 33 / ]J€ThERACON’ Beneath, A 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas from 
Nicomedia 

JE 12.86 | 30 7 | ddNNhe€[ Over- Beneath, € 
struck on follis 
of Phocas from 
Constantinople of 
Year 8 

A 12.14 | 31 / JThERA[L Over- Beneath, € 
struck on follis 

of Justin II from 

Nicomedia 

7B 11.22 | 32 / | Inscr. illegible. Beneath, € 
Overstruck on follis 

of Maurice from 

Cyzicus 

FE 6.90 | 25 JNhER[ JCON’ | Beneath, € 











Same Same, but year 
illegible 

ZZ 11.75 | 33 ¥ JNhERACLIL Beneath, B 

Overstruck on follis 

of Phocas 

7E 10.11 | 32 || JJNNE Over- Beneath, B 

struck on follis of 

Phocas from Cyzicus 














81c 

81d.1 
81d.2 
81d.3 
81d.4 


82a.1 


82a.2 


Swiss Collection 1956 

W. — T.— R. — 

Peirce 1948 

W. —, T. —, R. 1405 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 from Dr. Wichtl 1952 
Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 from Dorotheum 26. i. 54 
Cf. W. 140-4 

Schindler 1960 
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Date 


615/16 


613-616 
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Size 
No. — Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
: sition 
82b |Z# 11.75 | 33 7 ] €RACONST[ Beneath, A 613/616 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas from 
Cyzicus 
82c.1 |42 12.09 | 28 + JERACONSTPPA Beneath, € 
No overstriking visible 
82c.2 |AE 10.20 | 29 / | Details illegible Beneath, € 
82c.3 | 8.46 | 34 7 JCONST[ Beneath, € 
Same Same, but both date 
and officina letter 
illegible 
83 7B 11.33 | 35 + JERACONSTP[ 
Overstruck on follis of 
Maurice, and the coin 
has turned over in 
the striking 
HALF FOLLIS 
Inscr. Same type as K Above, cross. 
follis Tol, Tor., 4 
N 
Oo 
*84.1 | 4.38 | 24 7 | JN Cross in field Beneath, [ 615/16 
not visible Above, obscure 
*84.2 |H2 3.56 | 20 / | No inscr. and no Beneath, [ 
cross in field Apparently no date 
82b = Schindler 1960 


82c.1 Whittemore 


This coin is unusual in that it was apparently struck on a newly prepared flan, not on an 
earlier coin, and important in that this flan, presumably being found too heavy, had three pieces 
removed by blows from a chisel before the coin was struck. Since the coin has lost little weight 
through wear, this should mean that the weight of the follis at this time was c. 12 g. Cf. above, 


p. 24. 
82c.2-3 Whittemore 
83 Schindler 1960 


84.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 


W. —, T. —, R. — 
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Size 
No. rag Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
: sition 
DECANUMMIUM 

dNh€RACLI USPPAV x Above, cross. 612/13 

Bust facing, wearing | To r.,, Ill 

cuirass, paludamen- 

tum, and plumed 

helmet. In r. hand, 

gl. cr. 
*85 ZB 2.57 | 18 \ JNhER[ Costume 

obscure 

Similar Same, but to r., Y 613/14 
*86.1 | 2.68 | 18 ||} dNhe[ JAV 

Plume obscure 
*86.2 |B 2.37 )15 f/ JPAVC Plume 

obscure 

Similar Same, but to r., P 614/15 
*87 7B 2.03 | 17 \ JMSPPA Plume 

obscure 


Similar, but crown Same, but to r., Ul 615/16 
with cross 

(88) | 1.4 | 17 (T. 90) JERAC LIYS 
PPAV Costume 
obscure 

















85-88 The attribution to Constantinople of these decanummia without mint-mark is probable, but not 
certain. See above, p. 230. 
85 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. 1300 
86.1 Schindler 1960 acq. in Graz 22. ii. 43 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
86.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
87 Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
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89a 


89-104 For the arrangement of the standing figures on Classes 3 and 4, see Introduction, pp. 69-70.. 
Martina is shown on the coins dressed like the other two figures save that her crown is of the 
characteristic form worn by empresses, with semicircular-topped plaques, represented by 
loops, on either side of the central cross, and long prependulia — Wroth mistook them for 
tresses — hanging down to her shoulders (Introduction, p. 83). They are clearest on the folles 
of Ravenna (Pl. xx, 289a.1, 289a.2), since more detail was possible for busts than for standing 
figures, but they can usually be made out on the earlier of the coins from Constantinople. On 
the later coins, and on the issues of provincial mints, the die-sinkers did not always trouble to 
differentiate the three figures, which are all shown as if they were male. On No. 92a the po- 
sitions of Martina and Heraclius Constantine are accidentally interchanged, and Bellinger has 


89a 


Metal 
Wt. 











7E 12.31 





Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


32 7 





Obverse 


Reverse Date 





FOLLIS 


Class 3 


Follis type: three standing figures; 
ANNO to left of M 


No inscr. 

Three figures stand- 
ing, facing: Her- 
aclius, center; Her- 
aclius Constantine, to 
r.; Martina, to 1. Each 
wears chlamys and 
crown with cross, and 
holds gl. cr. Martina’s 
crown has a loop on 
either side of the 
cross and pendilia 
descending to her 
shoulders (these de- 
tails seldom visible). 
Crosses in upper 

field to 1. and r. 
Traces of two 
overstrikings 





M Above, cross. 615/16 
Tol. A In ex., CON 

y Tor., 4 

10) 


Beneath, B 








noted that on No. 99a.1 some indignant user appears to have hammered her flat. 
Schindler 1960 from Beisser 28. v. 56 
W. —, T. 323, R. — 


89b 


89¢.1 
89¢.2 


89d.1 
89d.2 


*g0a.1 
goa.2 
gob 


(90c) 
god 


(91) 


*g2a 


89b 
89c.1 


89c.2 


HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE — FOLLIS 
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Metal 
Wt. 


8.86 
7:99 


Bs BB 


8.41 
6.12 
9.61 





7.32 
6.25 
pierced 


BS Bae 


ZEB 





Size 


Die Po- 


sition 


31 


29 
30 


29 
30 


29 
28 


33 


26 
28 





SRO OKRR 


KAN 


FE 7.05 | 30 7 





Obverse 


Reverse 





Overstruck on follis 
of Justin II from 
Nicomedia 


No overstriking 
visible 
No overstriking 


visible 


Same 


Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 
(W. 173-4 = T. 328) 


Same 
(R. 1467) 


Same 
Martina to r., Herac- 
lius Constantine to 1. 





Schindler 1960 acq. 1. vii. 55 


W. —, T. 324, R. — 
Schindler 1960 
W. 170 = T. 325, R. — 


Grierson 1958 


89d.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 


goa. 


goa.2 
gob 


god 


92a 


W. 171 = T. 326, R. 1465 





Beneath, [ 


Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 


Beneath, € 
Beneath, € 


Same, but tor., 4 
Beneath, A 
Beneath, A (obscure) 
Beneath, B 


Beneath, [ 
Beneath, A 


Same, but to r., 4ill 
Beneath, B 


Same, but to r., X 
Beneath, A 


Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 


W. 172 = T. 327, R. 1466 
Swiss Collection 1956 
Swiss Collection 1956 


Ww. —, T. —, R.— 


Schindler 1960 
W. —, T. 329, R. — 
Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lot 496 


W. —, T. 330 (figures normal), R. — 





Date 


615/16 


616/17 


618/19 


619/20 














Reverse Date 
Beneath, B 619/20 
Same, but to r., i 620/ 
Beneath, A 

x 
Same, but to r., Il 622/3 
| 
Beneath, A 
xX 
Same, but to r., Ill 623/4 
I 
Beneath, B Above, x 
Same, but date 615-624 


illegible 
Beneath, B 








Identification uncertain. Since the obverse is blurred and the reverse quite clear, the latter 
should be the later striking and the coin therefore one of Heraclius, proving that his Class 3 
lasted into Year 14. But the Christogram above the M is unusual, and with no identifiable trace 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse 
Wt. sition 
g2b |B 9.03 | 27 / | As last, but 
different die 
Same, but figures 
normal 
(93) |£ 7.59 | 29 (W. 178, T. 332) 
Same 
(94) | 8.66 | 26 (W. 180 = T. 335) 
Same 
95 JE 10.74 | 30 |] Details obscure; 
traces of Phocas’ 
beard and his crown 
with pendilia visible 
from a previous 
striking 
Same 
*96 BE 9.50 | 29 J | Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas from 
Cyzicus 
g2b Whittemore 
W. 175-7 = T. 331 (figures normal), R. — 
95 Peirce 1948 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
of an Heraclian obverse type not much weight can be attached to it. 
96 Shaw 1947 


Size 
No. Metal Die Po- 
a sition 
96 bis |Z 2.48 | 19 
g6ter | 2.01 | 18 
g7.1 |# 2.11 |} 19 
*97.2 | 1.94 | 17 \ 
*97.3 |B 1.42/14 \ 


96 bis 


97.2 
97-3 


19° 
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Obverse 


Reverse 


HALF FOLLIS 


No inscr. (?) 
Same type 


Martina off flan 

(W. Constans II 

265 = T. Constans IT 
281) 

Martina off flan 

(W. Constans IT 266) 


K Above, cross 
Tol, A Tor., 4 
N 
N 


ie) 
Beneath, B 


Beneath, A Date 
illegible 


DECANUMMIUM 


ONhERAC LIYS 
PPAVC 
Bust r., diademed, 
with short beard, 
wearing cuirass and 
paludamentum 
JERAC LIT Rec- 
tangular flan 
JERAC LIYSSPAL 
Rectangular flan 
JIUSPPAVC 





Xx Above, cross. 


ul 
Tor., Il 








Date 


616/17 


617/18 


Wroth’s attribution of this coin and the next to Constans II must be incorrect, since the larger 
emperor wears chlamys and not armor. It is possible that the type continued that of Class 2, 
only without Martina, and that on these specimens she is not simply ‘‘off flan’ as I have 


assumed. 
Swiss Collection 1956 


W. 469 (Ravenna), T. 91-2, R. — 
On the attribution of these coins to Constantinople see p. 230. T. 91 is Sabatier, I. 271, 
No. 33, Pl. xx1x. 4, which incorrectly inserts ANNO (vertically) into reverse field left. 


Peirce 1948 
Swiss Collection 1956 
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No. 
*98 ro 
*99a.1 | 
gga.2 | 
gga.3 | 


Metal 


1.68 


6.53 
6.39 
5.66 
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Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


17 4 


25 
27 ff 
22 ff 














Obverse Reverse Date 
Same Same, but to r., in 622/3 
ONNh€RAC  [ 
Triangular flan 
FOLLIS 
Class 4 


Follis type: three standing figures; 
ANNO above M 


No inscr. 

Three figures stand- 
ing, facing: Her- 
aclius, center; Her- 
aclius Constantine, 
to r.; Martina, to 1. 
Each wears chlamys 
and crown with cross 
(Martina’s also with 
loops and pendilia), 
and holds gl. cr. 

No crosses in field 


Two crosses in field 





M Above, cross 624/5 
and ANNO To 1., R 
In ex., CON 
Tor.,X 

y 





Beneath, B No cross 
Beneath, B No cross 
Beneath, B Cross 
obscure, but apparent- 
ly present 





98 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 

99-103 This class differs from the preceding one in the altered arrangement of the reverse, with the 
introduction of a large monogram of Heraclius to the left of the mark of value, and in its smaller 
module and lower weight. Cf. above, pp. 227-8. 

gga.r Schindler 1960 from Major Scheiger (Graz) 5. iii. 49 
W. 181 = T. 336, R. — 
“The figure of Martina seems to have been obliterated by subsequent hammering”’ (Bellinger) 

99a.2 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 

99a.3 Swiss Collection 1956 
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293. 

















Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
(ggb) |B 5.15 | 24 (W. 182 = T. 337) Beneath, T 624/5 
Same Same, but to r., - 625/6 
tooa |B 6.89 | 26 / Beneath, A No cross 
X 
(r00b) |ZE 4.35 | 26 (T. 338) Beneath, B Date i 
*tooc.1 |B 6.22 | 27 / Beneath, [ Mono- 
gram 
rooc.2 |B 4.86 | 25 / Beneath, F Mono- 
gram 
tood.1 |4E 5.14 | 24 \ Beneath, A Monogram 
and date obscure 
rood.2 | 4.63 | 26 7 Beneath, A Monogram 
off flan 
Same Same, but to r., ai 626/7 
*tora | 5.40 | 25 / | Overstruck on half Beneath, A 
follis of Phocas from 
Cyzicus 
tomb. | 5.55 | 22 / Beneath, B 
torb.2 |B 5.52 | 23 f Beneath, B 
rtooa Swiss Collection 1956 


W. — T.—, R. — 
tooc.1 Peirce 1948 

W. 183 = T. 339, R. 1468 
Iooc.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
tood.1 Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 184-5 = T. 340, R. 1469 
tood.2 Grierson 1958 
tora Schindler 1960 

W. —, T. —, R. 1470-1 


torb.1 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 
W. 186 (with & tol) = T. 341, R. — 


1orb.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 


























294 HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE — E 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
torc.1 |Z 6.50 | 24 / Beneath, [ 626/7 
torc.2 |B 5.42 | 28 / Beneath, [ Mono- 
gram Ff 
torid | 6.34 | 27 Beneath, A 
X 
Same Same, but to r., ; 627/8 
(r0oza) |B 7.31 | 24 (W. 191-2 = T. 344) | Beneath, A 
tozb |7E 5.82 | 25 / Beneath, B 
to2zc.1 |B 6.62 | 24 / Beneath, A 
To2zc.2 |AE 5.25 | 23 Beneath, A 
X 
Same Same, but to r., | 628/9 
(r03a) |ZZ 5.96 | 22 (W. 194 = T. 346) Beneath, A 
(x03b) | (R. 1473) Beneath, B 
HALF FOLLIS 
Same type K Above, & 626/7 
Tol, A Tor., X 
N 4l 
N 
Oo 
*I04 JE 2.05 |19 ¥ Beneath, A 








torc.1 Grierson 1958 
W. 187-8 = T. 342, R. — 


to1c.2 Peirce 1948 
tord Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
W., 189-90, T. 343, R. — 
10ozb Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
1o2c.1 Peirce 1948 


W. 193 = T. 345, R. 1472 


102c.2 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
104 Swiss Collection 1956 
WwW. —, T. —, R. — 


r05a.1 
1054.2 
*105a.3 


1054.4 
*r05b.1 








EE 
E 
ZE 
7.0) 


7.0) 


Metal 
Wt. 


10.46 
10.24 


9.87 
9.42 
11.43 








HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE — FOLLIS 





Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


26 


32 
30 
32 f 


vA 
31 f 
A 
\ 








Obverse 


Reverse 


FOLLIS 
Class 5 


Follis type: two figures, 
Heraclius in military dress 


(a) Large series 


To 1, Heraclius stand- 
ing, with mustache 
and long beard, 
wearing military dress 
and crown with cross. 
He holds in r. hand 
long cross, 1. hand on 
hip. To r., Heraclius 
Constantine standing, 
with short beard, 
wearing chlamys and 
crown with cross; in 
r. hand, gl. cr. Be- 
tween heads, cross. 
Tol. RTor., K 
Overstruck on follis of| 
Phocas 

Overstruck on follis of 
Phocas, Year 7 
Monograms obscure 
No monograms 





M Above, cross 


and C 
Tol, A Inex., CON 
ni x 


N Tor., 
N Tor. x 


Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 


Beneath, A 
Beneath, B 





295 


Date 


629/30 








105-124 On this class, and the reform of the copper in Years 20-21, see above, pp. 228-9, and In- 
troduction, pp. 24-6. 


1054.1 
1054.2 
1058.3 
1054.4 


105b.1 


Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 145, T. 242, R. 1406-8 
Peirce 1948 
Swiss Collection 1956 
Schindler 1960 

See also No. 315 for another specimen, countermarked. 
Shaw 1947 
W. 146-8, T. 243, R. 1409 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Io5b.2 |ZE 11.14 | 30 J Beneath, B Date 629/30 
obscure 
105b.3 |Z 10.74 | 31 || No monograms Beneath, B 
ro5c.r |AE 11.98 | 33 / | No monograms Beneath, T 
to5ce.2 |AE 11.18 | 34 / | Overstruck on follis of| Beneath, 
Heraclius, Class 2. 
No monograms 
r0§c.3 |ZE 10.65 | 30 / Beneath, [ Only + 
above 
105¢.4 |4E 10.38 | 28 / | No monograms Beneath, [ 
*r05c.5 |ZE 10.09 | 32 / | No monograms Beneath, [ 
rosc.6 |ZE 9.50 | 30. «4 | Overstruck on follis of} Beneath, T 
Heraclius from 
Cyzicus of Year 2 
105¢.7 |ZE 9.25 | 33. / | Overstruck on follis of} Beneath, 
Heraclius of Year 3. 
No monograms 
ro5d.1 |ZE 11.77 | 36 / | Overstruck on follis of} Beneath, A 
Maurice from Nico- 
media 
to5d.2 |AE 10.11 | 34 / | No monograms Beneath, A 
Same Same, but to r., x 630/1 
*ro6a |ZE 14.82 | 34 || Overstruck on follis of, Beneath, A 
Heraclius of Year 3 


105b.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
105b.3 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots r1o0/112 
See also No. 315 for another specimen, countermarked. 
1o5c.1 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vi. 29 
W. 149-50 = T. 244 (with incorrect Wroth reference), R. 1410-11 
105¢.2-3 Schindler 1960 
105¢.4 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vi. 29 
105¢.5 Peirce 1948 
105¢.6 Whittemore 
105¢.7 Swiss Collection 1956 
105d.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 151-2, T. 245, R. 1412 
See also No. 314 for another specimen, countermarked. 
106a Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 153, T. 246, R. 1413 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
(r06b) |Z 7.10 | 23 (W. 154-5 = T. 247, | Beneath, B 630/1 
R. 1414) 
to6bc |ZZ 10.44 | 30 || Overstruck on a follis| Beneath, F Only + 
from Nicomedia. No | above 
monograms 
106d |Z 9.85 | 31 / | No monogram tol. Beneath, A Only + 
above 
(ro6e) |Z 11.77 | 33 (W. 158 = T. 250) Beneath, € 
(b) Small series - 
Same Same, but tor, ‘A 631/2 
toza.r | 8.22 | 30 / Beneath, A 
to7a.2 |7E 5.77 | 27 | Beneath, A 
(x07b) |Z (R. 1417) Beneath, B 
xX 
Same Same, but to r., 7 632/3 
| 
(r08a) |ZE 4.92 | 28 (W. 160 = T. 252) Beneath, A 
*108b |Z 5.40 | 26 / | No monograms Beneath, B 
ro8c.1 |B 6.96 | 25} Beneath, A 
r08c.2 | 5.88 | 33 + Beneath, A 
1o6c Swiss Collection 1956 


106d 


107 


1074.1 


1074.2 
108b 


108c.1 


108c.2 


W. 156 = T. 248, R. 1415-16 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 157 = T. 249, R. — 

After Year 21 the reduction in weight of the coins and their careless striking on rough and 
badly cut down flans makes such details as the presence or absence of monograms difficult to 
verify. In the descriptions of coins of Years 22, 23, and 24 it has been presumed that they are 
normally present, their absence being noted only when this is certain. 

Schindler 1960 

W. 159 = T. 251, R. — 

This is overstruck on an earlier coin which had already been countermarked §. 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Peirce 1948 

W. 161 = T. 253, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

Grierson 1958 


2098 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
‘Wt. sition 
Same Same, but above, £ | 632/3 
Tor., X 
X 
Ml 
*Ioga | 6.85 | 25 / | Top and sides obscure) Beneath, A 
*1ogb | 4.31 | 26 / | Monograms off flan Beneath, B 
Same Same, but above, cross} 633/4 
and C 
Tor., : 
Il 
Il 
(t10a) |Z 4.37 | 26 (W. 162 = T. 254, Beneath, A 
R. 1418) 
(r10b) | (R. 1419) Beneath, A 
Same, but no mono- | Same, but above, & 
grams. In lower field, & 
(r11) |Z 5.70 | 26 (W. 163 = T. 255) Beneath, B Only 
lower part of 
monogram visible 
Same, but no mono- | Same, but above, f | 634/5 
grams. Between Tor, X 
heads, cross a 
*r12a.1 | 6.04 | 25 4 Beneath, A 
1120.2 |7E 4.61 | 24 / Beneath, A 
tiza.3|E 4.24] 23 4 Beneath, A 
Tiza.4|4i 4.11 | 22 4 Beneath, A Date 
obscure 
1oga_ Swiss Collection 1956 


W. —, T. —, R.— 

On the monogram above the mark of value see above, p. 228. 
1ogb_ Schindler 1960 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Only the bottom of the monogram on the reverse is visible. 
112a.1 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 22. iii. 47 

W. 164 (with K below cross on obverse) = T. 256, R. — 
112a.2-4 Swiss Collection 1956 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
(r12b) |Z 4.67 | 24 (W. 165 = T. 257) Beneath, A 634/5 
*11zc | 6.59 | 26 7 | Overstruck on follis off Beneath, € 
Heraclius from Con- 














stantinople of Year 20 
X 
Same Same, but tor., X 635/6 
113a | 6.62 | 28 / | Overstruck on follis of} Beneath, A 4 
Heraclius from Cyzi- 
cus of Year 18 
113b |E 5.56 | 26 / Beneath, [ 
113c_ | 4.79 | 26 f Beneath, € 
x 
Same Same, but tor., X 636/7 
(114) | (R. 1421) Beneath, € 
X 
Same Same, but to r., $ 639/40 
(115) | 4.15 | 20 (W. 169 = T. 260) Beneath, A Above, 
+ (?) In ex., CON® 
Same Similar, but date 631-640 
illegible 
Ii6ar|/# 6.25 | 21 J Beneath, A 
116a.2 | 5.35 | 19 / Beneath, A Above, & 
(only lower part 
visible) 





112zc Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. 1420 

113a Schindler 1960 
W. 166 (date XXS) = T. 258, R. — 

113b Schindler 1960 
Ww. —, T. — R. — 

113c Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 167-8 = T. 259, R. — 

(114) R. 1421 is described as having the date XXUI, but its placing after W. 168 and T. 259 implies 
that this is a misprint for XX4I. 

115 The © after the CON, which occurs also on coins of Class 6 (below, Nos. 125-127), may indicate 
some connection with Thessalonica, See above, p. 229, and Introduction, p. 37. 

116a.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 


300 


I16b.1 


116b.2 
116b.3 


116b.4 


I16c.1 
I16c.2 
116.3 
116c.4 


HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE — 


























beard, wearing 
military dress and 
crown with cross, 
holding long cross in 
r. hand. To r., Her- 
aclius Constantine 
standing, with short 
beard, wearing chla- 
mys and crown with 
cross; in r. hand, 

gl. cr. Between heads, 
star. Tol. R; tor., K 











Size 
ie Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
7 sition 
FE 8.50 | 28 / Beneath, A Same 631-640 
monogram as last 
FE 6.04 | 24 / Beneath, A 
FE 5.34 | 24 / | Overstruck on one of | Beneath, A 
Year 18 
AE 4.32 | 2m Beneath, A 
Monogram obscure 
ZE 5.69 | 25 / Beneath, € 
JE 4.96 | 24 7 Beneath, € 
FE 4.70 | 245 / Beneath, € 
7 4.16} 20 4 Beneath, € 
THREE-QUARTER FOLLIS 
(a) Large series 
To 1., Heraclius A Tol, A Inex., | 629/30 
standing, with N CON 
mustache and long O To m3 





116b.1-3 Swiss Collection 1956 
116b.4 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus x. 28 
116c.1-4 Swiss Collection 1956 


117 


On this brief revival of the thirty nummus denomination, see above, p. 229. The coins are normally 


overstruck on folles of the preceding decade. Usually it is impossible to say definitely whether 
there is any symbol above the A; sometimes a cross is present, but sometimes there is nothing 
at all. 
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Size 
No. so Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
: sition 
117a.I |AZ 6.94 | 27. + | Overstruck on follis of| Beneath, A 629/30 
Heraclius of Year 15 (?) 
117a.2 |Z 5.99 | 27 /f Beneath, A 
*r17a.3 |Z 5.68 | 25 || Overstruck on follis of} Beneath, A 
Heraclius of Year 18 (?) 
*117b.1 | 6.13 | 25 Jf Beneath, B 
pierced 
r17b.2 |ZE 5.03 | 25. + Beneath, B Cross 
above A 
r17e.1 |B 6.86 | 26 / Beneath, F 
117c.2 |E 6.33 | 24 f | Overstruck on follis of| Beneath, [ 
Heraclius from 
Cyzicus 
117c.3 |Z 4.87 | 28 + | Between heads, Beneath, [ 
cross instead of star 
*r17c.4 | 4.73 | 27, f Beneath, F 
r17d.1 |7E 6.07 | 25 / Beneath, A 
117d.2 |ZE 5.48 | 26 / | Between heads, Beneath, A Cross 
cross instead of star | above A 
117d.3 |AE 5.43 | 28 7 Beneath, A Cross 
above definitely ab- 
sent 





117a.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 203, T. —, R. — 
117a.2 Whittemore 
117a.3 Swiss Collection 1956 
117b.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 202 = T. 305, R. — 
117b.2 Schindler 1960 
117¢.1 Peirce 1948 
W. —, T. — R.— 
117¢.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
117¢.3 Mrs. Carl Kraeling 2. vii. 57. Found in Libya 
117¢.4 Swiss Collection 1956 
117d.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. — R. — 
117d.2 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 
117d.3 Peirce 1948 


302 


118a.I 
118a.2 
118a.3 
*118a.4 


118a.5 


118b 








ZE 
ZE 
ZE 
ZE 
ro) 
ZE 


Metal 
Wt. 


6.06 
5.96 
5-85 
5-59 
5-15 


6.04 





HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE — HALF FOLLIS 


Size 


Die Po- 


sition 


24 f 
25 J 
28 7 
26 
23 7 


25 fp 








Obverse 


Reverse 


HALF FOLLIS 


(a) Large series 


To 1, Heraclius 
standing, with mus- 
tache and long 
beard, wearing mili- 
tary dress and crown 
with cross, holding 
long cross in r. hand. 
To r., Heraclius Con- 
stantine standing, 
with short beard, 





wearing chlamys and 
crown with cross; in r. 
hand, gl. cr. Between 
heads, cross. To 1., R; 
to r., K (usually not 
clear) 

Overstruck on coin 
from Nicomedia 
Overstruck on follis of 
Heraclius of Year 18 


Monograms clear 
Overstruck on follis of; 
Heraclius of Class 3 





118a.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 206-7 = T. 286, R. 1422-4 


118a.2 Schindler 1960 


118a.3 Swiss Collection 1956 

118a.4 Schindler 1960 from Mayreder 14. iv. 53 

118a.5 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 

118b Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 





K Above, cross. 
Tol, A Tor.,X 
N Xx 


N 
fe) 


Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 


Beneath, B 





Date 


629/30 
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Size 
No. a Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
: sition 
*118c.1 | 7.68 | 24 / Beneath, [ 629/30 
118c.2 | 7.15 | 27 f Beneath, [ 
r18d.1|4E 5.64 | 28 / | Between heads, star | Beneath, A 
instead of cross. Over- 
struck on follis from 
Constantinople of 
Year 19 
r18d.2 |ZE 5.43 | 26 ~J|| Overstruck on follis Beneath, A 
from Constantinople 
of Year 18 
118e | 2.98 | 23 + Beneath, € 
Same Same, but to r., si 630/1 
tiga | 3.23 | 20 J Beneath, A 
(r19b) |Z 6.64 | 22 (T. 288, R. 1426) Beneath, [ 
tiger |B 5.61 | 22 / Beneath, A 
*r19c.2 | 5.09 | 22 / Beneath, A 








(b) Small series 


Same, monograms not| Same, but to r., a 631/2 
normally visible 

(r20a) |Z 1.83 | 18 (W. 261 = T. 279, Beneath, B 
both of Constans IT) 





118c.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 208-10, T. 287, R. — 
118c.2 Schindler 1960 
118d.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. 1425 
118d.2 Schindler 1960 from Weidling 2r. vii. 53 
118e Swiss Collection 1956 


W. —, T. — R. — 
t1ga_ Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 


(r19b) Tolstoi gives the weight as 11. 6. g., which is evidently impossible, and Miss Sokolova kindly 
reweighed the coin for me. He must have accidentally read a 5 g. weight as a Io g. one. 

119c.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 

(120) These half folles of very much reduced size of Year 22 are attributed by Wroth to Constans II 
(p. 287, Nos. 261-3) and the year 662/3. The type does not belong with that of the folles of the 
same time and the coins are too large for this late date. They fit naturally into place in 631/2. 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
(120b) |B 2.43 | 17 (W. 262-3 = T. 280, | Beneath, A 631/2 
both of Constans IT) 
XX 
Same Same, but tor., Il 632/3 
1 
*Iata |AE 2.12/17 Beneath, B 
rab |B 2.68 | 20 / Beneath, T Date 
X 
Same Same, but to r., * 636/7 
122 | 2.32 | 22 / Officina mark illegible 
Same Same, but to ne 639/40 
*123a | 2.32 | 17 / | No monograms Officina mark B (?) 
*123b |7E 1.43 | 15 4] No monograms Officina mark 
uncertain 
Same Same, but date 
doubtful 
*124a |B 2.93 | 21 / | Only K present Beneath, B 
124b |E 2.50] 18 / 
1z1a Swiss Collection 1956 


121b 
122 
123a 


123b 


1244 


124b 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Ww. —, T.—, R. — 

Peirce 1948 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Cf. R. 1423, the size of which suggests Year 30 (officina letter doubtful). 

Bellinger has published (‘‘Byzantine Notes, 11: A Group of Byzantine Coins from Sicily,” 
MN, 12 (1966), 112-13, No. 19, Pl. xxx1v. 7) what appears at first sight to be a half follis of 
Year 30 (date arranged XXX), but points out that it is much larger than one would expect. 
The date is in fact impossible — the coin is larger than the folles of that year— and the coin 
is really one of Year 20, the third and outermost X belonging to a previous striking. 
Schindler 1960 from Major Scheiger (Graz) 20. ix. 48 

w. —, T. — R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 
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Size 

No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 

1z4c | 2.08 | 20 7 Beneath, [ 639/40 


124d | 1.30 | 15 7 | No monograms 


Class 6 


Follis type: three figures, 
Heraclius in military dress 











FOLLIS 
In center, Herac- M Above, ¥ 
lius with mustache Tol., A In ex., CON 
and long beard, nN Tor. x 
: “ai x 
wearing military dress fe) x 
and crown with cross, 
and holding long cross. 
To r., Heraclius 
Constantine, to 1., 
Heraclonas; each 
wearing chlamys 
and crown with cross 
and holding gl. cr. 
*I25a.1 | 4.42 | 22 / Beneath, A 
1254.2 |B 2.75 | 22 7 Beneath, A 
125b |ZE 4.43 | 25 7 Beneath, B Perhaps 
© after CON 
i25c |B 5.86 | 27 Beneath, [ Date 
off flan 














124c Swiss Collection 1956 

124d Swiss Collection 1956 

125-127 These coins are struck on flans usually produced by the cutting-down of earlier ones, so that 
the details are obscure or off flan. For a possible explanation of the © after CON see above, 
note to No. 115. The cross-bar of the monogram is often placed high (#)- 

125a.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

125a.2 Schindler 1960 acq. I. vii. 55 

125b Schindler 1960 from Thoma 
W. 197 = T. 426, R. — 

125c Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
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Size 
No. posi Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
' sition 
r25d.1 |ZE 5.49 | 22 Beneath, A 639/40 
125d.2|Z4E 5.17 | 28 || Overstruck on follis of| Beneath, A 
Class 3 
125d.3 | 4.74 | 21 / Beneath, A 
125d.4 |ZE 3.43 | 22 Jf Beneath, A 
*t25e |ZE 3.91 | 24 Beneath, € 
Same Same, but after 
CON, 9 
*126a |ZZ 6.00 | 24 / Beneath, A 
126b.1 |Z7E 4.26 | 25 J Beneath, € Date 
illegible 
126b.2 | 3.59 | 24 Beneath, € 
x 
Same Same, but to r., x 640/1 
After CON,O | 
*127a.t | 4.61 | 24 / Beneath, [ 
127a.2 |B 3.52 | 25 7 Beneath, [ 
127b | 3.35 | 23 /f Beneath, € 





125d.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 198 = T. 427, R. 1501 
125d.2-3 Whittemore 
125d.4 Schindler 1960 from Thoma 1952 
125e Schindler 1960 from Baron Wolf 19. ix. 51 


W. —, T. — R. — 
126a Swiss Collection 1956 
w. —, T. —, R. — 


On the interpretation of the © after CON, see above, note to No. 115. 
126b.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 199-201, T. 428, R. — 
126b.2 Schindler 1960 
127a.1 Peirce 1948 
Ww. —, T. —, R.— 
127a.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
127b Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 




















HERACLIUS — CONSTANTINOPLE, THESSALONICA — 2%, 307 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
DECANUMMIUM 
No inscr. | To L, star; to r.,[X]] 639/40 
Bust facing, with long ‘ 
beard, wearing 
chlamys and crown 
*128 =| 1.16 | 13 
Thessalonica 
SOLIDUS 
Class II 
Two busts, Heraclius with short beard 

DNHERACLIVSETHER | VICTORI AAVCC 613-629 
AC ONSTPPAVCS Cross potent on base 
Two busts facing, each| and four steps. 
wearing cuirass, Beneath, CONOB 
paludamentum, and 
flat-topped crown with 
cross. Heraclius, on l., 
with short beard, and 
Heraclius Constantine! 
smaller and beardless. 
Above heads, cross 

(r29a) |A’ 4.4 | 18 (T. 165) At end, T 

(129b) | A’ 4.47 | 20 (W. 430 = T. 166) At end, T Star in 
Ends AVC field r. 





128 Swiss Collection 1956 


W. —, T. —, R. — 











This coin is difficult to classify. It was attributed by its previous owner to Constans II, but the 
portrait is more like Heraclius and a different type of decanummium was being struck during 
the later years of Constans. It is too small and light to be dated Year 20. 


(129) 


20° 


On the attribution of these to Thessalonica, and on solidi of Class I, see above, p. 230. 


308 HERACLIUS — THESSALONICA — 4, 


Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 


Metal 


No. 
: Wt. 








(12gc) |A’ 4.32 | 22 (W. 425) \NNERACL | At end, A: Three 
IVSETERACOSTPPA steps 
vc 








COPPER 
Class 1 
Facing or profile bust 
(a) Marks of Value XXXX and XX 


FOLLIS 


[dNh€RAC] LINSPP XXXX 


AVC Above, ANNO 610/11 
Bust facing, with In ex., TES Tor., | 
short beard, wearing 
cuirass, paludamen- 
tum, and helmet with 
cross, plume, and 
pendilia. In r. hand, 
gl. cr. 

(130) | (R. 1301) 








HALF FOLLIS 








Same inscr. and type x ¢ x Above, 611/12 
cross. In ex., TES 
Tor., Il 








*I31 FE 5.04 | 23 J jhe JLIMSPL 





131-133 Class I (Heraclius alone, without a colleague) has to be subdivided, since the mint at first 
(Class 1a) continued the Latin numerals used under Phocas for the marks of value and only 
went over in Year 2 (Class 1b) to the Greek numerals used at Constantinople. 

131 Schindler 1960 
W. —, T. —, R. 1302 
There is a very fine specimen of Year 1 at the Archaeological Museum, Istanbul (6. 32 g.) 


(132) 


(133) 


(132) 


(133) 


HERACLIUS — THESSALONICA — AE 309 




















Size | 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
(b) Marks of Value K and | 
HALF FOLLIS 
Same inscr. and type K Tol, A Inex., | 613/14 
N 
TES 
© Tor.,, Il 
HE 5.48 | 22 (W. 222, T. 78) I 
DECANUMMIUM 
dNheERAL JSPPAVC | preencre by cross} 611/12 
Bust r., diademed, Tol, A Inex., TES 
wearing cuirass and N Tor., Il 
paludamentum fe) 
E (R. 1304) 
Class 2 
FOLLIS 


Two standing figures 


dNh€RAC LIYSPPAVC M Above, cross. 613/14 
To l., Heraclius; to Tol., A Inex., GEC 
r., Heraclius Con- in To r., i 
stantine; each stand- 

ing (sometimes seat- 
ed), wearing chlamys 
and crown with cross, 
and holding gl. cr. in 
r. hand. Between 
heads, cross 











The date of W. 222 is not quite certain — it might be Year 2 — but T. 78 is clearly Year 4. 
R. 1303 is described as Year 5 of Heraclius, but the illustration shows it to be a misattributed 
coin of Maurice. 
Placed in Class 1(b) because the mark of value | goes better with K than with XX, though 
the date would suggest Class 1 (a). Presumably the change from Class 1 (a) to Class 1(b) took 
place in Year 2. 





310 HERACLIUS — THESSALONICA — FOLLIS 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
*134 | 11.33 | 32 JYSPPAVC No officina letter. 613/14 
Figures seated OES for O€C 
(Heraclius obscure), 
but throne not 
shown. Overstruck on 
XXXX follis 
Same, figures standing] Same, with Q€C, but | 614/15 
tor., P 
*135a.1 |Z g.gt | 27. || JNhERAC[ JSPPAVC | Beneath, B 
Overstruck on follis of 
Phocas from Antioch 
1352.2 |AE 11.91 | 29 / | Inscr. obscure Beneath, B Date 
obscure. 
(135b) | 30 (R. 1428) No officina letter. 
In ex., T[ES ?] 
Same Same, but to r., Ul 615/16 
(136) | (T. 264, R. 1430) Beneath, B 
Same Same, but to r., ll 616/17 
*137.1 |Z 10.80 | 32 J JUSPPAV Beneath, B 
137.2 |7E 10.27 | 27 | JNhERACL Beneath, B 
Overstruck on follis of 
Phocas 
Same Same, but to r., 7 617/38 
(138) |42 10.02 | 31 (W. 218 = T. 266) Beneath, B 
134 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
It appears that there never was any officina letter. 
135a.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 213-16, R. 261 (with TES), 262-3, R. 1429 
R. 1428 is read as Year 2, but this type had not begun so early and II is easily confused with 4. 
135a.2 Schindler 1960 
137-1 Swiss Collection 1956 


137.2 





























W. 217 = T. 265, R. — 
Peirce 1948 


HERACLIUS — THESSALONICA — HALF FOLLIS 311 




















Metal Size 
No. — Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
e sition 
HALF FOLLIS 
Similar K Tol, A Inex., | 613/14 
N @€c 
N 
© Tor.,, ll 
I 
139a.I |ZZ 5.98 | 24 || Inscr. illegible TES for OEC 
*139a.2 |Z 4.03 | 2t 4 | dNheRACL JPAVC TES for CEC 
*139b |Z 5.24 | 23 || Inscr. off flan 
Same Same, but tor., 4 614/15 
*140.1 | 4.89 | 24 | Inscr. illegible, 
mainly off flan 
140.2 |B 4.40 | 24 \, | Inscr. illegible 
Same Same, but to r., Ul 615/16 
(141) | 3.75 (T. 290) 
Same Same, but to r., ; 616/17 
*142 |B 3.14 | 19 J] Inscr. illegible (or 
absent ?) 
Same Same, but to r., 4il 617/18 
143 | 5.69 | 20 || Inscr. illegible 
139a.1 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 
w. — T.— R.— x 
This appears to read ir but the X is from an earlier striking and the upper |] is not visible. 
139a.2 Schindler 1960 from Beisser ro. ix. 46 
139b Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
140.1 Schindler 1960 
W. 223-5, T. 289, R. 1432 
140.2 Peirce 1948 
142 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 226 = T. 291, R. — 
There are traces of letters to the left on the obverse, but they may be from a previous striking. 
There is nothing to the right. 
143 Swiss Collection 1956 


W. —, T. —, R. — 









































312 HERACLIUS — THESSALONICA — 42 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Same Same, but to r., 7 618/19 
*144.1 |HE 6.17 | 26 | | DNNhE€RAC LIPSPP 
AVC 
Both figures seated on 
double throne without 
back 
144.2 |7E 4.68 | 22 J JNhERAC [ 
Figures seated as on 
last 
144.3 |4E 3.09 | 20 \ JPPAVC 
144.4 |7E 3.03 | 20 + JUSPPL 
Same Same, but to r., X 619/20 
*145.1 |HE 3.81 | 22 + JUSPPL 
145.2 |B 2.97 | 20 + JNhERAL 
145.3 |42 2.65 | 18 || ONNh[ 
Class 3 
Three standing figures 
FOLLIS 
No inscr. | M Above, cross. 623/4 
Three figures standing,| To 1.,A In ex., @€C 
each wearing chlamys' N Tor. X 
and crown with cross, fe) I 
and holding gl. cr. i 
144.1 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 
W. 227 (figures standing) = T. 292, R. 1433 
A most surprising piece for the largeness and regularity of the flan, the completeness of the 
inscription, and the clearness of the type. The reverse is slightly concave. 
144.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
144.3 Schindler 1960 
144.4 Peirce 1948 
145.1 Whittemore 
W. 228 = T. 293, R. — 
145.2 Schindler t960 


145.3 


Swiss Collection 1956 


HERACLIUS — THESSALONICA — FOLLIS 313 
































Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
(146) |42 6.30 | 26 (W. 219, T. 347) Beneath, B 623/4 
Same Same, but to r., ‘ 624/5 
(147) | 8.85 | 26 (W. 220 = T. 348) 
X 
Same Same, but to r., ‘ 627/8 
(148) |Z 6.61 | 24 (W. 221 = T. 349) Beneath, B 
xX 
Same Same, but to r., tI 628/9 
*149.1 |B 6.80 | 22 \ Beneath, B 
149.2 |B 4.79 | 22 \ Beneath, B 
Same Same, but to r., . 629/30 
150.1 | 5.30 | 24 \ Beneath, B 
*150.2 |AE 4.73 | 23 \ Beneath, B 
150.3 | 4.42 | 22 \ Beneath, B 
(146) The central figure is of course Heraclius and that on the right Heraclius Constantine. The 


(147) 


149.1 


149.2 
150.1 


150.2 
150.3 


figure on the left can only be Martina, since Heraclonas was not yet born, but she is shown 
exactly as the others, no attempt being made to provide her with the characteristic form of 
crown worn by empresses. 


The number should properly be 16, but on No. 149 4 can only stand for 5 since the date 
x 


is 4l, which must be 19, not 20. 


Schindler 1960 

W. —, T. —, R. 1474 

Thessalonican folles of Years 19 and 20 (of Class 3) are on reduced flans and struck with smaller 
reverse dies, like those introduced at Constantinople in 624/5. 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. — R. — 

R. 1475 (not illustrated) is stated to be a coin of this class dated Year 21, but if correctly read 
it must be a mule, since No. 152 shows that Class 5 was introduced in Year 20. 

Peirce 1948 

Schindler 1960 




















314 HERACLIUS — THESSALONICA — E 
Size 
No. seated Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
x sition 
HALF FOLLIS 
Same type as follis K Tol, A Inex., 626/7 
N ec 
My X 
° Tor., G 
*15r |# 2.15 | 26 || Heraclius Constantine I 
off flan 
Class 5 
Two standing figures, 
Heraclius in military dress 
THREE-QUARTER FOLLIS 
No inscr. A Tol, A Inex.,| 629/30 
To l., Heraclius Hy GEC 
wearing military oO 
dress and crown with Tor x 
cross, holding in r. "xX 
hand long cross; his 
1, hand on hip. To 
r., Heraclius Constan- 
tine wearing chlamys 
and crown with cross, 
holding gl. cr. in r. 
hand. To 1, R, tor., K. 
Between heads, cross 
*152 |ZE 4.87 | 24 / | Overstruck on follis of} Beneath, A 
Heraclius. Letters in | Upper X of date 
field not visible obscure 
I51 Grierson 1966 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
152 Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30 


W. —, T. — R. 1431 This coin 
Another specimen of this coin, but of larger flan, was found in 1953 during the excavations on 
Chios of the British School at Athens; I am indebted to Mr. John Boardman for a photograph. 
For the corresponding follis see above, p. 231. I have retained the Constantinopolitan number- 


ing for the class. 























HERACLIUS — NICOMEDIA — FOLLIS 315 
Size 
No. ee Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
' sition 
Nicomedia 
Class 1 
Facing bust 
FOLLIS 
Fragmentary inscr. M Above, cross. 610/11 
Bust with short Tol. A Inex., NIKO! 
beard, facing, wear- N Tor., 1 
ing cuirass, paluda- O 
mentum, and helmet 
with cross, plume, and 
pendilia. In r. hand, 
gl. cr. (Always over- 
struck on earlier coins) 
153a.1 |B 12.00 | 31 || DNhRACLI[ Beneath, A 
Trregularly cut flan 
1534.2 |ZE 11.27 | 30 / JRACL Over- Beneath, A 
struck on follis of 
Justin I 
*153a.3 |Z 10.75 | 33 / JRPAVC Beneath, A 
1534.4 |E 10.67 | 29 / JPAVC Beneath, A 
*153b.1 | 12.07 | 30 / JhERACLI [ No Beneath, B 
cross on helmet 
153b.2 |E 9.77 | 30 Jf JVCP[ Nocross | Beneath, B 
on helmet 
Same Same, but to r., Il 611/12 
154a | 11.65 | 30 / JPER[ Nocross | Beneath, A 
on helmet 











153a.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 229-30 = T. 62, R. 1305 

153a.3 Schindler 1960 

153a.4 Swiss Collection 1956 

153b.1 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 
Ww. —, T. — R. — 

153b.2 Peirce 1948 

154a Schindler 1960 from Beisser 10. ix. 46 
W. 231, T. 63, R. 1306 


























316 HERACLIUS — NICOMEDIA — 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
We sition 
154b | 10.53 | 3r 7 | ONh&[ JERP Beneath, B 611/12 
No cross on helmet 
Same Same, but to r., 612/13 
(155a) |Z 12.20 | 27 (W. 233, T. 65) Beneath, A ' 
*155b.1 | 11.64 | 30 / | ONhRAC[  JPERP Beneath, B Date I 
AVC 
155b.2 |B 11.39 | 30 / JRACLI [ No Beneath, B Date H 
cross on helmet 
155b.3 |Z 9.92 | 28 / | Inscr. illegible. Over- | Beneath, B In ex., 
pierced struck on follis of NIKO 
Phocas 
HALF FOLLIS 
Inscr. K Above, cross. 611/12 
Bust facing, wear- Tol, - Tor. Il 
ing cuirass, palu- N 
damentum, and oO 
helmet with plume 
and pendilia. In r. 
hand, gl. cr. 
*156a | 6.32 | 26 / | ONhR ACLI Beneath, A 











154b Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 232, T. 64, R. 1307 
154b.1 Schindler 1960 from Dr. Mayreder 14. xii. 44 
W. —, T. —, R. 1308 
155b.2 Schindler 1960 
155b.3 Schindler 1960 
The position of the O after NIK shows that the mint was using up an obverse die of Class 1 
with a reverse die of Class 2. 
156-157 For the attribution of these half folles to Nicomedia see above, p. 229. The first two coins 
show a curious reversion to the helmet with low triangular plume which is characteristic of half 
folles of Nicomedia under Maurice. The third coin is struck on a hexagonal flan, with a very 
unusual die-axis, and its attribution to Nicomedia is less certain than in the other two cases. 
It cannot be Cyzicus, but might be Constantinople. 
Peirce 1948 
Cf. W. 204 (as Constantinople, but really Cyzicus) = T. 76, R. — 


156a 


HERACLIUS — NICOMEDIA — 317 








Size 

No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 

156b |B 4.84 | 23 / JhRA LIUSP[ Beneath, B 611/12 


Same Same, but to r., Ill 612/13 
*157 |Z2 3.58 | 20 < | JNhERAC[ Cross Beneath, B 
as well as plume 
on helmet 








Class 2 
Two standing figures 


FOLLIS 


Fragmentary inscr. M Above, cross 

To 1., Heraclius; to Tol., A Inex., NIKO 
r., shorter Her- N Tor., Il 
aclius Constantine, fe) | 
both standing. Each 
wears chlamys and 
crown with cross, and 
holds gl. cr. in r. 
hand. Between 

heads, cross 

158a.1 |ZE 12.46 | 33. / | JNhERACL[ Over- Beneath, A 
struck on follis of 

Phocas which is over- 

struck on follis of 

Maurice 

158a.2 |Z 10.35 | 29 / JRA CLIYSETHERA Beneath, A 
CLI[ 























156b Schindler 1960 from Thoma 20. viii. 51 
Ww. —, T.—, R. — 
T. 196 of Constans II is a misattributed coin of Heraclius of this mint and date, but with the 
reverse type interchanged from left to right. 
157 Bank Leu 1962 
Cf. W. 205 (as Constantinople, but really Cyzicus) = T. 77, R. — 
158a.1-2 Schindler 1960 
W. 234-6 = T. 267, R. 1435 


318 


HERACLIUS — NICOMEDIA — FOLLIS 














Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
Wt. sition 
158b.1 | 12.60 | 33 / | ddNNh€ACLIVS[ Beneath, B Date } 
JERPPAV 
*158b.2 |Z 11.68 | 29 / ]JERACON2 Beneath, B 
Overstruck on follis 
from Antioch 
158b.3 |Z 11.24 | 34 / | Inscr. illegible. Beneath, B Date i 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 
158b.4 |Z 11.10 | 32 / | Inscr. illegible. Beneath, B 
Overstruck on earlier 
follis of Heraclius 
158b.5 |Z 10.83 | 30 / | Inscr. illegible. Beneath, B 
Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas 
Same Same, but to r., tl 
(159a) |Z 10.28 | 32 (W. 240-1, T. 269) Beneath, A 
159b.1 |Z 11.84 | 32 / | Inscr. illegible. Beneath, B 
Overstruck on follis of 
Maurice from Cyzicus 
159b.2 |Z 10.52 | 30 / | Overstruck on follis of| Beneath, B 
Maurice from Antioch 
159b.3 | 9.50 | 33 f JNhEgl Beneath, B 
*159b.4 |E 9.34 | 28 / J€ ThERACONS’ Beneath, B 








158b.1 Schindler 1960 from Thoma 20. viii. 51 
W. 237-9, T. 268, R. — 
158b.2-5 Swiss Collection 1956 


159b.1 Grierson 1958 


W. 242, T. 270, R. 1436 
R. 1434 is alleged to be a coin of this type of Year 2, which is impossible; it must be a mis- 


read i or 4. 
159b.2 Whittemore 


159b.3 Swiss Collection 1956 


159b.4 Peirce 1948 








Date 


612/13 


613/14 


T. 272 recorded from Sabatier, I. 277, No. 64, a similar coin with | or 4], the latter at any rate 


being unlikely. 


HERACLIUS — NICOMEDIA — E 





Metal Size 
No. si Die Po- Obverse 
t. sition 


Reverse 


Same 
(x60) |Z 12.25 | 31 





*16r =|#E 2.65/16 J 


No inscr. 


*162.1 | 9.02 | 27 / 








(W. 243 = T. 271) 


JhRAC 
Bust facing, wearing | symbol. Beneath, 
cuirass, paludamen- 
tum, and crown with 
cross and plume 


In center, Herac- 
lius bearded; to r., 
Heraclius Con- 
stantine; to l., 
Martina. Each wears 
chlamys and crown 
with cross, and holds 
gl. cr. in r. hand. 


Same, but tor., 4 
Beneath, B 


DECANUMMIUM 


| To 1., uncertain 


NIK Tor., i 


Class 3 
Three standing figures; ANNO to 1. of M 


FOLLIS 


N Tor., 4 
(0) 


Beneath, B 








M Above, cross. 


Tol., x In ex., NIKO 





613/14 


615/16 





161 Schindler 1960 from Miinzen und Medaillen A. G. Basel, List 144 (March 1955), No. 198. 


W. —, T. —, R. — 


The uncertain object might be the O of ANNO, but it looks more like the letter B. It is neither 


a cross nor a star. 


162-166 The three figures on the obverse are normally undifferentiated in appearance, wearing plain 
crowns with crosses, Presumably the same order of precedence as at Constantinople was in- 


tended. 
162.1 Schindler 1960 
W. 244 = T. 350, R. — 


320 HERACLIUS — NICOMEDIA — E 


























Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
162.2 | 7.73 | 28 / | Martina onr., Herac-| Beneath, B 615/16 
lius Constantine on 1. 
Same Same, but to r., 41 616/17 
(163a) |Z 6.10 (T. 351, R. 1476) Beneath, A 
(163b) |ZE 5.95 | 26 (W. 245-6 = T. 352, | Beneath, B 
R. 1477-8) 
Same Same, but to r., I4l 617/18 
*164 |B 7.90 | 25 / | The cross on Mar- Beneath, B 
tina’s crown is 
detached 
Class 4 
Three standing figures; ANNO above M 
Same M Above, ANNO 625/6 
To 1., f In ex., NIKO 
X 
Tor., q 
(165) |Z 6.84 | 26 (W. 247 = T. 353) Beneath, A 
Same Same, but to r., a 626/7 
(166a) |E 4.62 | 23 (W. 248 = T. 354) Beneath, A 
*166b | 5.59 | 26 J Beneath, 4 











162.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
In this case the figures are differentiated, the long dotted pendilia of Martina’s crown being 
clearly shown, and she is given precedence over her stepson. 
164 Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. — R.— 
(165) Tolstoi has miscopied the officina letter as B. 
166b Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 249, T. 355, R. — 


HERACLIUS — CYZICUS — FOLLIS 321 























Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Cyzicus 
Class 1 
Facing bust 
FOLLIS 
ONhRACLI PERPAVC M Above, cross. 610/11 
Bust facing, bearded, | Tol., A In ex., KYZ 
wearing cuirass and nN tor, | 
helmet with plume O 
and pendilia. In r. 
hand, gl. cr.; on 1. 
shoulder, shield with 
horseman device 
*167a.1 |Z 10.56 | 31 Beneath, A 
167a.2 | 9.13 | 29 f JhRACL[ Beneath, A 
(167b) |ZE 11.74 | 31 (W. 251 = T. 67) Beneath, B 
Same Same, but to r., Il 611/12 
168a.r |ZE 12.11 | 28 / Beneath, A 
168a.2 |ZE 11.62 | 31 + Beneath, A 
168a.3 |Z 10.71 | 31 7 jh{ ] PERPAVC Beneath, A 
168a.4 |E 10.42 | 31 / Beneath, A 
168a.5 |Z 10.23 | 29 + jl PERPRAVC Beneath, A 
*168b.1 |ZE 11.75 | 30 Beneath, B 











167a.1 Peirce 1948 
W. 250 = T. 66, R. 1309 
167a.2 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 7. iv. 48, lot 231 
168a.1 Peirce 1948 
W. 252-4, T. 68, R. 1310 
168a.2 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. xi. 31 
168a.3 Whittemore 
168a.4 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
168a.5 Whittemore 
168b.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 255, T. 69, R. — 


ar 


322 HERACLIUS — CYZICUS — FOLLIS 

















Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
168b.2 |ZE 10.92 | 28 + Beneath, B 611/12 
168b.3 |ZE 10.43 | 30 J Beneath, B 
Same Same, but to r., Ill 612/13 
I6ga.t |B 13.39 | 32 ¥ JRACLI PERPP Beneath, A 
AVI Double-struck 
I6ga.2 |ZE 12.27 | 34 || ONhRACLI PERPR Beneath, A 
AVC 
169a.3 |Z 12.02 | 31 7 Beneath, A 
169a.4 |7E 11.98 | 35 || Inscr. obscured by Beneath, A 
double-striking 
169a.5 |ZE 11.17 | 35 {| Inscr. illegible. Beneath, A 
Overstruck on follis 
probably of Phocas 
of Year 8 
169a.6 |B 10.51 | 32 \, | Ends PERPRAVC Beneath, A 
169a.7 |E 9.74 | 32 -\ JLI PERP[ Beneath, A 
169a.8 |Z 8.71 | 29 | Inscr. illegible Beneath, A 
worn 
169.9 |Z 11.34 | 28 || JACLIPERPAVC | Beneath, A Date | 
*r169a.10| AE 11.15 | 30 | Beneath, A Date 
16ga.11) HZ 10.80 | 30 / Beneath, A Date 4 





168b.2 Whittemore 
168b.3 Swiss Collection 1956 
169a.1-3 Whittemore 
W. 256-9, T. 70, R. 1311 
169a.4 Schindler 1960 from Dorotheum 7. i. 54 
169.a5 Whittemore 
169a.6 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
169a.7 Whittemore 
169a.8 Peirce 1948 
169a.9-10 Whittemore 
169a.11 Schindler 1960 


Size 
No. stig Die Po- Obverse 
. sition 
16ga.12|4E 10.11 | 33 / 
169a.13|\E 9.03 | 31 f | Ends PERAVC 
*169b.1 |Z 12.78 | 34 || Ends PERPRAV 
I69b.2 |ZE 12.21 | 35 +t JhRACLI [ 
169b.3 |AZ 12.06 | 30 J JACLI PERPRAV 
169b.4 |ZE 10.27 | 32 4 | Ends PERPRAVC 
169b.5 |E 9.40 | 32 
169b.6 |Z 11.98 | 30 ¢ | ONhRAL JRPAVC 
Same 
17oa.t |AE 11.88 | 30 + 
170a.2 |AE 10.85 | 3m | Inscr. illegible 
170a.3 | 12.58 | 34 || ONhRACLI [ 
Overstruck on follis of 
Justin II from 
Nicomedia 
17ob | 13.64 | 34 4 


169a.12-13 Swiss Collection 1956 











169b.1 Schindler 1960 
W. 260, 261 (date Ve T. 71, R. 1312 


169b.2—3 Whittemore 
169b.4 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
169b.5 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 
169b.6 Peirce 1948 
The form of the date is as on W. 261. 


170a.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 262, T. 72, R. 1313 
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Reverse 


Beneath A, Date : 
Beneath, A Date 
Beneath, B 
Beneath, B 
Beneath, B 
Beneath, B 
Beneath, B 
Beneath, B Date 4 
Same, but to r., 
Beneath, A 
Beneath, A 


Beneath A Date Ill 


Beneath, B 








Date 


612/13 


613/14 


Since Class 2 had already been introduced in Year 3 (below, No. 175) these coins should techni- 
cally be regarded as mules, the moneyers using up their stock of Class 1 obverse dies after the 


beginning of Year 4. 


170a.2 Whittemore 


170a.3 Swiss Collection 1956 
Schindler 1960 from Baumgartner 1. ii. 51 


170b 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
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Size 
No. Metal | Die Po- 
Wt. sition 
*171a |B 5.24 | 24 
(x71b) |Z 24 
(172) |Z 5.42 | 23 
(173) |Z 5.15 | 22 
*174 |FE 1.74 | 16 | 


HERACLIUS — CYZICUS — 


Obverse 


Reverse 


Date 








HALF FOLLIS 


Same inscr. and type K Above, cross. 
Tol, A Tor., 1 
N 
N 
oO 
JPERPAVC Beneath, A 
(R. 1299) Beneath, B 
Same Same, but to r., Il 
(W. 204 = T. 76) Beneath, A 
Same Same, but to r., Ill 
(W. 205 = T. 77) Beneath, B 
DECANNUMMIUM 
ONhRI | Above, cross. 
Bust facing, wearing | Tol., * In ex., KYZ 
crown with cross and | Tor., B 
pendilia (costume 
obscure). In r. hand, 
gl. cr. 











610/11 


611/12 


612/13 


610-614 


171-173 For the attribution of these half folles to Cyzicus see above, p. 229. Their most distinctive 
feature consists of the three large pellets on the cuirass, as with the follis. Although there 
is only one specimen at D. O., they are in my experience much commoner than half folles of 
Constantinople and Nicomedia. 


171a Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. 75, R. — 

174 Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T. — R. — 


This coin is inadvertently catalogued as one of Maurice in Vol. I, p. 336, No. 147b. 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class 2 
Two standing figures 
FOLLIS 

OONNMERACLIYS ET M Above, cross. 612/13 
hRACONSTPPAV Tol, A Inex., KYZ 
To L., Heraclius; Ly Tor., Ill 
to r. shorter Herac- oO 
lius Constantine. 
Each wears chlamys 
and crown with cross 
and holds gl. cr. in r. 
hand. Between heads, 
cross 

175a.t |AB x1.11 | 32 || OONNhERACLIYS ET | Beneath, A 
hRACO[ 

1754.2 |Z 10.85 | 31 || SdNNhERACL jet | Beneath, A 
hERAL 

1754.3 | 10.30 | 35 || ddeN[ j€Th Beneath, A 

pierced 

1754.4 |E 9.39 | 32. +t | JEThHRACON STPPAV) Beneath, A 

175b.1 | 11.87 | 30 / | SdNNhERAC[  JhRA) Beneath, B 
CONSTPPAV Double- 
struck 

*175b.2 |ZE 11.19 | 30 7 | SdNNhERAC[ JCO} Beneath, B 

NSTPPAV 








175 + There was a half follis of this class, of illegible date but with KYZ in the exergue, in the Sardis 
excavations (H. W. Bell, Sardis, Vol. 11, The Coins (Leyden, 1916], No. 907). 

175a.1 Whittemore 
W. 263-4, T. —, R. — 

175a.2 Peirce 1948 

175a.3 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 

175a.4 Swiss Collection 1956 

175b.1 Peirce 1948 
W. 265, T. 273, R. 1437 

175b.2 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- 
Wt. ies 
sition 
*176 «=| «4.88 | 27 J 
*177.1 | 6.61 | 25 7 
177.2 |B 6.19 | 25 + 
177.3 | 6.05 | 27 / 
176 Swiss Collection 1956 


W. —, T. —, R. — 


Class 2 appears to have ended in Year 5, for three specimens of Year 4 and one of Year 5 
occurred in a hoard found during the Sardis excavations. No coins are known corresponding to 
Class 3 of Constantinople (three figures, with ANNO to 1. on the reverse), but it is convenient 
to adhere to the Constantinopolitan numbering of the classes. The three standing figures on 
coins of Class 4 from Cyzicus are normally undifferentiated, as at Thessalonica and Nicomedia, 
and it is assumed that the one on the left is intended as Martina despite the absence of the usual 
crown worn by empresses. 

Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 


177.1 


W. 266, T. 356, R. 1480 


177.2 
177.3. Peirce 1948 





HERACLIUS — CYZICUS — FOLLIS 








Obverse Reverse Date 
Class 4 
Three standing figures 
No inscr. M Above, ANNO | 625/6 
In center, Heraclius, | and cross. Tol., B 
bearded; to r., Herac-| To r,, Xn ex., KYZ 
lius Constantine; to L, 
Martina. Each wears 
chlamys and crown 
with cross, and holds 
gl. cr. in r. hand 
Beneath, B Mint- 
mark and date 
obscure 
x 
Same Same, but to r., i; 627/8 
Beneath, A To l., & 
No exergual line 
Beneath, A Tol. kK 
Beneath, A ToL, R 
No exergual line 
x 
Same Same, but to r., l 628/9 





Schindler 1960 from Thoma xi. 52 


Tol, & Ml 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
*178.1 |Z#E 7.81 | 23 + Beneath, A 628/9 
*178.2 |B 6.76 | 24 4 Beneath, A No 
exergual line 
178.3 | 6.74 | 25 / Beneath, A 
Seleucia Isauriae 
FOLLIS 
Class I 
Two facing busts 

Blundered inscr. M Above, g 615/16 

To L., bust of Her- Tol. A Inex.,SELISS 

aclius, bearded; to r., N Tor. lil 

smaller bust of Her- fe) Ill 

aclius Constantine. 

Each wears chlamys 

and crown with cross 

on circlet. Between 

heads, cross 
*179 | 12.65 | 30 | JNNh€RA CLIh2€Th | Beneath, B Mint- 

mark off flan 
178.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. — R.— 

178.2 Schindler 1960 
178.3. Whittemore 


179-182 On the coins of Seleucia see Grierson, ‘‘The Isaurian Coins of Heraclius,’’ NC*, 11 (1951), 


179 


56-67, with the supplement in Vol. 13 (1953), 145-6. They had previously been doubtfully 
attributed to Ephesus (by Sabatier) or Antioch (by Wroth), the mint-mark SEUSS having been 
misread as S€U4SY. The coins are of Years 6 and 7 — those of Year 6 were not known to me in 
1951 — and the mint was moved to Isaura in Year 8. They are of two types, one with two 
facing busts and the other with two standing figures. All are overstruck on earlier coins, often — 
perhaps usually — of Antioch. Coins with officina letters [ and€ are also known (above, p. 39). 
Kress Sale 15. iii. 66, lot 736 

Ww. —, T. — R. —, Grierson — 

There is another specimen, with legible mint-mark, in Mr. Whitting’s collection. They seem to 
share the same obverse die, but their condition — and perhaps partial recutting of the die — 
makes it difficult to be sure. The die was still in use in Year 7 for W. 275 and T. 276. 
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HERACLIUS — SELEUCIA — FOLLIS 





No. 


180a.1 


*180a.2 


180a.3 


(x80b) 


*18ra.1 


181a.2 








Metal 


ZE 13.37 


7E 11.06 


FE 9.76 
pierced 
and worn 


7E 11.03 


FE 9.73 


FE 9.27 





Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





32 + 
31 f 


29 


28 





29 4 











Obverse Reverse 
Same Same, but to r., 4 
Inscr. illegible Beneath, A Traces of 
overstriking 
Inscr. illegible. Over- | Beneath, A 
struck on follis of 
Justin IT from 
Antioch 
JNUSPL Over- Beneath, A 
struck on follis of 
Maurice from 
Antioch of Year 18. 
(W. 275, T. 276) Beneath, A 
Class 2 
Two standing figures 
Blundered inscr. Same 
To 1., Heraclius; to 
r., smaller Heraclius 
Constantine. Each 
wears chlamys and 
crown with cross, and 
holds gl. cr. in r. 
hand. Between heads, 
cross 
ANNhEAAC ILIVSRE | Beneath, A 
evs 
jrS CeNYCrEec Beneath, A 





180a.1 


Grierson 1956 from Coin Galleries (New York) 16. xi. 53 


W. 274 a (Antioch), T. 275 (Antioch), R. 1440 (Antioch), Grierson Type A. 


180a.2 
180a.3 
181a.1 


Schindler 1960 from Mayreder 
Schindler 1960 from Mayreder 14. v. 53 
Peirce 1948 


W. —, T. —, R. —, Grierson Type B 


181a.2 


Grierson, p. 65 (ii) (f) This coin 


Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 





Date 


616/17 


616/17 
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Size 

No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 

181a.3 | 9.20 | 35 ~} | AAUUL JR CIN42 Beneath, A 616/17 


ICE Overstruck on 
a follis of Constan- 


tinople with XXXX 
r81b.1 |B 10.47 | 31 +t | ZZNHPL  JNVi Beneath, B 
*181b.2 |Z 9.20 | 31 JLINSVVSVCES | Beneath, B 
*181b.3 |Z 6.28 | 27 \ JSC Beneath, B 


(r82a) |AE 6.07 | 22. + | ZZUL (Whitting coll.) | Beneath, A No mint- 


*182b |AE 4.15 | 22 \. | Inscr. illegible Beneath, B Mint- 


HALF FOLLIS 
Class I 


Two facing busts 


Inscr. K Above, cross. 

To l., bust of Her- Tol, A Inex., SEL’ 
aclius; to r., smaller N Tor., 4 
bust of Heraclius O 


Constantine. Each 
wears chlamys and 
crown with cross 








mark or exergual line 


mark illegible (trace 
of SE[ ) 














181a.3 
18rb.1 


181b.2 
181b.3 


(182a) 


182b 


Whittemore 

The mint-mark on this coin is exceptionally clear. 

Grierson 1958 from Franceschi vi. 58 

W. —, T. 274, cf. R. 1441, Grierson Type B 

Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1441 

Grierson, p. 66 (vi) This coin 

A barbarous imitation, not from the mint of Seleucia itself. 

W. —, T. —, R. — 

See ‘‘A New Isaurian Coin of Heraclius,’’ NC®, 13 (1953), 145-6. I have since seen two further 
specimens, one at Turin and the other in a private collection in Italy, but they differ from this 
in having no SEL below the A. 

Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 17. iv. 48, lot 132 

W. —, T. —, R. —, Grierson Type C, p. 67 (i) (b) This coin 
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Metal Size 
No. We Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
. sition 





Isaura 
FOLLIS 
JJNhERACLEhRA M Above, cross. 617/18 
To 1, bust of Herac- | To1., A In ex., ISAYR 
lius, bearded, facing; sy Tor., ll 
to r., smaller bust of O 
Heraclius Constantine. 


Each wears chlamys 

and crown with 

cross. Between heads, 

cross 

(183) |Z 11.83 | 28 || (W. 267-8, T. 277) Beneath, A 














Cyprus 
FOLLIS 
No inscr. M Above, cross. 626/7 
Three figuresstanding,| To 1., ‘ Tor., X 
each wearing chlamys N ‘7 
and crown with cross, fe) 
and holding gl. cr. in | Beneath, [ and 
r. hand KVvnP 
*184a.1 |7Z 4.68 | 27 || Heraclius is bearded 








(183) For the mint, see Introduction, p. 330. 

184-185 bis For the coinage of Cyprus see above, pp. 42 and 231-2. The type corresponds to that of 
Class 3 of Constantinople, but the introduction of the Heraclian monogram above the M in 
Year 17 can be construed as a gesture of recognition towards the existence of Class 4. 

184a.1 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 
W. —, T. 358, R. — 
On each figure the outer left line of the cloak continues that of the cross, the globe of which is. 
reduced to a mere dot. The figure consequently appears to be holding a long cross, though there: 
can be no doubt that a cloaked emperor holding a globus cruciger is intended. The figures, 
though they include Martina (on left), are undifferentiated save insofar as Heraclius is shown 
taller than the others and sometimes bearded. 


No. 


*184a.2 |Z 
184a.3 |Z 
*184a.4 |AB 


*184a.5 |ZE 


(184b) |B 


185.1 
*185.2 
185.3 
185.4 


BS 


*185 bis\E 


Metal 


5-03 


3-95 


4.48 
4.04 


7.48 


5-77 
5.68 
5:35 
4.30 


5-34 


HERACLIUS — CYPRUS — FOLLIS 














Size 

Die Po- Obverse 

sition 

29 + | Overstruck on follis 
of Phocas from 
Nicomedia 

24 || Twocrosses in 
upper field 

24 | Heraclius is bearded 

27 f 

23 (W. 269, T. 359, 
R. 1481) 
Same 

25 / | Heraclius is bearded 

22 J 

24 7 

22 fh 
Same 

24 f 





Reverse 
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Date 


ANNO illegible. CMP | 626/7 


instead of KVNP 


Beneath, ANVA 
Tol, A 
NI 


Mint-mark off flan. 
KVP” beneath 
exergual line 
Above, R instead of 
cross 


Same, but above R, 


d to r., X 
an or. 4 


Mint-mark off flan 


Same, but to r., ay 


A[NNO] illegible 


627/8 


628/9 





184a.2 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
The reading of the mint-mark is clear, and an interesting variant on KVMP. 
184a.3 Peirce 1948 
This is a barbarous and somewhat later imitation, for the ANNO is blundered, the mint-mark 
is retrograde, and Heraclius has the long beard and mustache only introduced in 629. 


184a.4 Schindler 1960 


184a.5 Peirce 1948 
185.1-2 Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 3. v. 51, lots 110/112 
W. 270-2 = T. 360-1, R. 1482 xX 
W. 272 (= T. 361) has the date in the form if 


185.3 Swiss Collection 1956 


185.4 Whittemore 


185 bis Acq. 17. v. 67 
W. —, T. —, R. 1483 





























332 HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — SOLIDUS 
Size 
No. ge Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
= sition 
Alexandria 
SOLIDUS 
ONhERACLI YSPPAVC| VICTORIA AVSY 610 
Bust facing, with 
pointed beard, wearing] Angel facing, holding 
crown with cross on | in r. hand long 
circlet, cuirass, and staff with #, in 1., 
paludamentum; gl. cr. In ex., CONOB 
holding gl. cr. in 
rt. hand. 
*186 AN 4.45 | 23 At end, IN 
ddNNh€RACIIYSETHE | VICTORIA AVSY 613-618 
RACONSTP 
To 1., bust of Her- Cross potent on base 
aclius with short and three steps. 
beard, wearing cuirass,| Beneath, CONOB 
paludamentum, and 
crown with cross. To 
r., bust of Heraclius 
Constantine, wearing 
cuirass, paludamen- 
tum, and crown with 
cross. Between 
heads, cross. Beneath 
busts, exergual line 
*187a.1 | AJ 4.48 | 22 || ddNNh€RACII] YSET | At end, | 
hERAC[ JTP 
Same die as 187¢.2 
186 Peirce 1948 from Raymond iii. 31 
W. 1 (as Constantinople), T. 1 (ends A ?), R. — 
On the attribution to Alexandria and the “‘portraiture’’ see above, p. 232. Usually the 
beard is more pointed than on this specimen and there is a simple cross, without circlet, on 
the crown. The terminal letters of the reverse inscription have been variously read as IQ, IA, 
and |[f]. The last reading is here quite clear. 
187 The attribution and the terminal letters of the reverse inscription are discussed above, p. 233. 
187a.1 2nd Aydin Hoard 175 


W. 36, T. —, R. 1367 
On the 2nd Aydin Hoard see above, p. 153, note to No. 52.2. 


HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — SOLIDUS 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
187a.2| Al 4.43 | 21 || bBbNNhERACLI YSET | At end, I 613-18 
hRACONST 
187b.1} A’ 4.47 | 23 / | EThRA for EThERA At end, IN 
Same die as 187b.4 
187b.2| A’ 4.46 | 22 || Begins OdN No At end, IN 
pierced exergual line 
187b.3| Al 4.45 | 21 / | JERACIIPSETHRA CO | At end, IN 
NSTPP 
Same die as 187b.1 
*187b.4| AV 4.41 | 20 || EChRA for EThERA At end, IN 
Same die as 187¢.1 
187¢.1 4.54 | 23 || ddNNh€RAL = JERA | At end, IX 
CONSTP 
Same die as 187b.4 
*187¢.2 4.48 | 22 | JdNN[ JERACONSTP| At end, IX 
Same die as 187a.1 
187¢.3 4.46 | 22 “| ddNNh€RACIIVSEThR | At end, IX 
CON[ 
Similar. High crown. | Same 
No exergual line. L 
distinct in hERACLIPS 
187a.2 Whittemore 
187b.1 2nd Aydin Hoard 178 
W. —, T. —, R. 1379 
187b.2 Whittemore 
187b.3 2nd Aydin Hoard 179 
187b.4 Franceschi 1955 
187c.1 Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. 1380 
187c.2 2nd Aydin Hoard 176 
187c.3 2nd Aydin Hoard 177 
188 The rough style and the high crown of the busts of these coins are features resembling those of 


the solidi assigned to Alexandria, though the busts are not squat and they have neither the 
exergual line nor the letters at the end of the inscription usually associated with that mint. I 
follow Bellinger in classifying them under Alexandria, since although I doubt the attribution I 
have nothing to propose in its place. R. 1378, with reverse inscription ending C (for [?), is very 


similar in style. 
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Metal 
Wt. 


No. 


*188a.1| A’ 4.49 
plugged 

*188a.2| Al 4.42 

*188b | Al 4.17 
pierced 





189.1 |Z4E 5.60 
*189.2 |E 5.55 





Size 


Die Po- 


sition 


2iI 


22 f 


aI 


‘ 


16 / 


a7 


188a.r 2nd Aydin Hoard 143 


188a.2 Whittemore 
188b Peirce 1948 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
Crude work, perhaps a contemporary forgery. 
189-201 On the arrangement and chronology of the copper coinage, which is based mainly on the work 


of J. R. Phillips, see above, pp. 233-4. The attribution of Class 2 to the period of the Persian 


\ 


HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — 4, 2 








Obverse Reverse Date 

Ends PP AtendA 613-618 
Same die At end, A 
JRACLYSETHERACO At end, € In ex., 
NSJPPAVI CONO4 

DODECANUMMIUM 

Class 1 
Two facing busts 





oOMIN hERACLIS 
(blundered) 
To 1, bust of Her- 
aclius, bearded; to r., 
bust of Heraclius 
Constantine, beard- 
less. Each wears 
chlamys and rounded 
crown with cross 
JOMIN hRAL 
JhERACLS 








(a) Cross above steps between IB 


I B Between, cross 
potent above two 
steps. In ex., AAEZ 


occupation was suggested independently by R. Gébl in the section on Sassanian coinage which 


he contributed to F. Altheim and R, Stiehl, Ein Asiatischer Staat: Feudalismus unter den 
Sasaniden und ihren Nachbarn (Wiesbaden, 1954), p. 122, note 3. Gdbl mentions that Leo 


Schindler had arrived even earlier at the same view, but without publishing it. 


189.1 Whittemore 


W. 289-96, T. 308, R. 1445-7, Phillips Class 3 


189.2-3 Peirce 1948 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
189.3 |Z 5.39 | 17 7 | JONIN VEROL 613-618 
189.4 | 5.18 | 18 / ] hERACLS 
189.5 |B 5.34 | 17 7 | Illegible 
189.6 |7E 5.03 | 18 J] JOMIN VER 
*189.7 |Z 4.93 | 18 \ | eOmMIN VEh[ 
189.8 | 4.81 | 16 / ]VhRACLu 
189.9 |E 4.68 | 15 7 | dOM[ 
189.10 | 4.49 | 16 7 | OTMh EhV En 
189.11 |Z 4.38 | 17 7 | dNhh ERAC 
*189.12 |Z 4.28 | 17 \, | 00 MIVERACLIS Three steps 
189.13 EZ 3.39 | 18 7 | OmMbl [ 
*189.14 |Z 4.54 | 18 \ | Blundered letters. Cross upside down, 
Larger bust tor. In | line above 
field r., > 
(b) Cross above N between IB 
Same type as No. 189] Same type as No. 189, 
but beneath cross, N 
instead of steps 
*190 |Z 5.50 | 17 / | Inscr. illegible 





189.4—5 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 


189.6 
189.7 


189.8 
189.9 
189.10 
189.11 
189.12 
189.13 


189.14 


190 


Peirce 1948 from Spink iii. 29 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Z{N, 36 (1926), 4, No. 7 This coin 

Schindler 1960 

Shaw 1947 

Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 

Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 

Extremely crude style, probably a later imitation 

Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 

A later imitation. Dikigoropoulos’ note: ‘‘It looks as if the die was cut in reverse as regards the 
obverse and upside down as regards the cross potent on the reverse.’’ 
Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. 307, R. —, Phillips Class 3(a) 

N perhaps stands for nummi. 
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Size 
No. go Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
c sition 
Class 2 
Facing bust between star and crescent 
(a) Cross on crown 
No inscr. | B Between, cross | 618-628 
Bust facing, beardless,) on globe. In ex., AA€Z 
wearing cuirass and 
crown with pendilia 
and cross. To 1., star; 
to r., crescent 
tg1.r | 12.88 | 20 | 
I9g1.2 |ZE 10.59 | 20 + 
191.3 |ZE 10.20 | 20 J 
191.4 |B 9.94 | 19 J 
*r9o1.5 |B g.gr | 29 J 
191.6 | 9.56/19 | 
191.7 |E 9.54 | 18 JY 
191.8 | 9.37 | 19 JY 
I9gt.g | 9.34 | 20 ¥ 
Igt.10 |Z 8.68 | 19 J 
Igr.1r | 8.35 | 20 | 
191.12 |4E 8.06 | 20 J 
I91.13 |7E 801 | 18 | 











191-192 This class can be best attributed to the period of the Persian occupation, the bust probably 
representing the Persian King Chosroes (above, p. 234). 
1g1.1 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
W. 277-82, T. 109-16, R. 1316-17, Phillips Class 7(b) 
Some of the specimens in Wroth and Tolstoi have the reverse type retrograde. 
191.2 Peirce 1948 acq. in Paris 1932 
191.3 Peirce 1948 
191.4 Schindler 1960 
191.5-6 Whittemore 
191.7 Schindler 1960 
191.8 Whittemore 
191.9 Schindler 1960 
191.10 Swiss Collection 1956 
191.11 Peirce 1948 from Platt iii. 24 
191.12 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
191.13. Whittemore 


HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — DODECANUMMIUM 337 




















Size 
No. wee Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
P sition 
191.14 | 7.96 |} 19 J 618-628 
1gt.15 | 7.62 | 19 J 
Igi.16 | 7.57 | 20 ¥ 
Igt.17 |E 7.57 | 18 J 
Igi.18 AE 7.56 |18 J 
I9gt.19 |/E 7.49 | 18 J 
191.20 |Z 7.38 | 2r 
Igl.21 | 7.06 | 19 + 
*Igi.22 | 689/19 J 
191.23 |Z 689 |}18 J 
191.24 |9E 6.61 | 17 J 
191.25 |7E 6.23 |}17 
191.26 |ZE 6.15 | 16 + 
19l.27 |B 5.81 | 17 J 
191.28 |AE 5.34 | 18 4 
191.28 |AE 5.29 | 18 | 
191.30 |B 4.37 | 17 
191.31 |Z 9.80 | 2x J Mint-mark retrograde 
(b) Cross within crescent on crown 
Same, but cross with-| Same, mintmark 
in crescent on crown | normal 
*192 | 7.41 | 23 
broken 











191.14 Schindler 1960 

191.15 Whittemore 

191.16 Peirce 1948 from Raymond vii. 28 

191.17 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 

191.18 Peirce 1948 

191.19-21 Whittemore 

191.22-26 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 1928 

191.27-28 Whittemore 

191.29 Peirce 1948 

191.30 Swiss Collection 1956 

191.31 Whittemore 

192 Schindler 1960 from Beisser ro. ix. 46 
W. 276 = T. 107, 108 (with reverse type retrograde), R. 1314-15, Phillips Class 7(a) 
This variety is heavier and much larger in module than the other, which it may perhaps have 
preceded in date. 
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No. 


193.1 
*193.2 
193.3 


*I94 


HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — DODECANUMMIUM 


























Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Me sition 
Class 3 
Two facing busts; cross above steps 
between IB 

No inscr. i B Between, cross | 628/9 

Two busts, wearing on globe above pyr- 

crowns with cross. amid 

Between them, cross | In ex., AAGZ 

above two steps 
BE 7.72) 19 ¥ 
ZE 678 | 17 
EB 6.33) 17 4 

Mule of Classes 3 and 4 
Same IB Between, cross | 629/30 
on triangle. In ex., 
ANEZ 
FE 6.02 |17 f 
Class 4 


Two facing busts, 
Heraclius with long beard 


No inscr. Same 629-631 
ToL, bust of Herac- 

lius, with long beard; 

to r., bust of Herac- 

lius Constantine, 

beardless. Between 

them, cross potent 





193.1 


193.2 
193.3 
194 





Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 287-8, T. 306, R. 1443-4, Phillips Class 5 
For the date of this class see above, p. 234. 


Peirce 1948 
Schindler 1960 
Schindler 1960 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 


No. Metal 
Wt. 
Ig5.1 | 7.52 
195.2 | 6.61 
*195.3 | 5.46 
195.4 | 4.91 
*195.5 |Z 4.42 





*196.1 |Z 9.24 
196.2 |B 7.72 





HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — DODECANUMMIUM 


Size 
Die Po- 
sition 
17 7 
I5 4 
17 4 
16 + 
i f 
ary 
aI yf 








Obverse 





Reverse 


Class 5 


Three standing figures 


(a) Cross above pyramid between IB 


Three figures stand- 
ing, each wearing 
chlamys and holding 
gl. cr. in r, hand. 
Heraclius and Her- 
aclius Constantine 
wear crown with 
cross; cross in field 
above head of smaller} 
figure of Heraclonas 
onl. 





Same, but pyramid 
instead of triangle 
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Date 


629-631 


632-041 





195.1-3 Schindler 1960 


w. —, T. —, R. —, Phillips — 


195.4 Peirce 1948 


195.5 Swiss Collection 1956 
196-197 In spite of the crudity of the design, the long beard and whiskers of Heraclius can be discerned, 
showing that this is an issue where the third figure is not Martina but Heraclonas. On some 
specimens clearly, and probably on all, there is a cross above the head of Heraclonas and un- 
attached to his crown. This would relate the type to the solidi Nos. 24-27 of 632-637, but it may 
well have continued unchanged to the end of the reign. 


196.1 Schindler 1960 


W. 297 = T. 440, R. —, Phillips Class 9(a) 


196.2 Peirce 1948 


22° 

















340 HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
(b) Cross above M between IB 
Same Same, but M beneath| 632-641 
cross 
*I97.1 |E 9.99 | 18 \ 
197.2 |E 8.93 | 19 / 
197-3 | 817 |19 / 
197-4 | 7.78/19 + 
197-5 |Z 6.98 | 18 \ | Heraclonas larger, 
but crown off flan 
197.6 | 6.20 | 2t \ 
HEXANUMMIUM 
Class 1 
Cross potent on base and steps 
ddMh€RACLS S 613-618 
(blundered) 
Cross potent on base 
above two steps 
*198.1 |B 4.12 | 17 || OMIhRACL 
198.2 |7E 3.38 | 17 ¥ | OOMlh RACL 
197. The M was possibly intended to indicate that the Egyptian dodecanummium was now of the 
same value, as it was approximately the same weight, as the follis elsewhere. It seems toa 
persistent to be written off as a blunder. 
197.1 Schindler 1960 
W. 298-301, T. 438-9, R. 1484-6, Phillips Class 9 
197.2 Whittemore 
197.3. Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 1928 


197.4-6 Peirce 1948 


198 


198.1 


198.2 


The cross on this class is sometimes potent and sometimes fourchée, but no exact description is 
possible. The letters of the obverse inscription are always roughly formed and their reading 
conjectural. T. 122 (from Sabatier, I. 272, No. 44, Pl. xx1x. 14) gives the obverse inscription as 
VICTORIAAVC, but this is probably only a rationalization of a blundered Heraclian one. The 
RACL to the right of the cross does often resemble AAVC. 

Peirce 1948 

W. 309-14, T. 118-21, R. 1325-7, Phillips Class 4 

Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 1928 



































HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — HEXANUMMIUM 341 
Size 
No. fae Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
. sition 
198.3 | 2.55 | 15 || OOMhE RACLS 613-618 
198.4 | 2.43 | 15 | Inscr. illegible 
198.5 | 2.42/13 / | OMN[ 
198.6 |B 2.40] 16 / | OME 
198.7 |B 2.40 | 14 / | Inscr. illegible 
*198.8 |# 2.28 | 12 / | oMhERU[ Cross 
with pellets at ends 
of arms 
198.9 jE 2.21 | 12 f/ | dONE[ 
198.10 | 2.17 | 15 \, | ORCCOSMUh Cross on 
one step 
198.11 | 2.16 | 15 || dOMIT RACL 
198.12 |ZE 2.10 | 16 || Inscr. illegible 
*198.13 |Z 2.03 | 16 || dd™MheERACLS 
198.14 |AE 1.45 | 14 || dOMRACL 
Class 2 
Two standing figures, facing 
No inscr. S 628/9(?) 
Heraclius and Herac- 
lius Constantine 
standing, each 
wearing chlamys and 
crown and holding 
gl. cr. in r. hand. Be- 
tween heads, cross 
198.3 Shaw 
198.4 Whittemore 
198.5 Schindler 1960 
198.6 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 
198.7 Schindler 1960 


198.8-9 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 


198.10 Schindler 1960 


198.11 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 

198.12 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
198.13 Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1325 
198.14 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 
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HERACLIUS — ALEXANDRIA — 





*199 


*200 


*201.1 
201.2 


Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 


Metal 
Wt. 





FE 3.63 | 14 / | Cross between heads 628/9(?) 
off flan 


Class 3 
Palm tree 





Palm tree | S 629-641 
BB 7.37 | 19 <— 


TRIANUMMIUM 


Palm tree [ To r., cross 





7E 3.19 | 14 


7E 1.47 | 12 No cross 





SN 





199 


200 


201.1 


201.2 


Schindler 1960 from Dr, Balvin 24. xii. 46 

W. —, T. 309 (= Sabatier, I. 280, No. 81; Pl. xxx. 13), 310(= Ibid., 281, No. 85, Pl. xxx. 17) 
R. —, Phillips Class 6 

Sabatier, Pl. xxx. 13, shows two half-length figures without globus crucigers and his PI. 
XXX. 17 shows two full-length figures and cross in field above. Phillips, with much probability, 
treats them as the same type, the specimens used for the illustrations having each been in 
different ways imperfect. He dates them 616/17 (?), as he does Class 3 of the dodecanummia, 
but since the latter really belongs to 628/9 it is possible that they also should be transferred 
to this date. In other ways the type would be better suited to 613, preceding that with cross 
potent and blundered inscription. Without hoard evidence no certainty is possible in the matter. 
Schindler 1960 

W. 306-8 = T. 117, R. —, Phillips Class 8 

The date palm, while appropriate enough to Africa, has no other connection with Heraclius. 
H. Longuet, in publishing a well-preserved specimen in his own collection of the next coin, pro- 
posed to attribute them to Carthage instead of Alexandria, since the palm tree was a traditional 
Carthaginian symbol and appears on ‘‘Vandalic’’ coins and on a pentanummium of Maurice 
(‘Notes de numismatique byzantine,” RN®, 2 [1938], 2-4). But fabric and denomination are 
decisively in favor of Egypt. The date is quite uncertain; I have assumed that the issue 
follows the coinage reform of Year 20, but it may well correspond to that of the heavy 
dodecanummia assigned to the Persian invasion. 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. —, R. —, Phillips — 

Schindler 1960 








No. Metal 
Wt. 
*202 AN 4.47 
(203) |A’ 4.48 








Size 


Die Po- 


sition 


i J 


15 











HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — SOLIDUS 343 
Obverse Reverse Date 
Carthage 
SOLIDUS 
Class I 
D NER ACAIOPPIA VICTORI AAVCCIA 610/11 
Bust facing, wearing | Cross above three 
cuirass and crown steps. In ex., CONOB 
with pendilia and 
cross on circlet. 
In r. hand, gl. cr. 
Same, but at end, A | Same, but only two 612/13 


(W. 323 = T.14 = 
Grierson 38) 


DNERACLIOETERA 
CONSTPPV 

To L., bust of Her- 
aclius with short 
beard; to r., smaller 
bust of Heraclius 
Constantine, beard- 
less; each wears cui- 
rass, paludamentum, 





and crown with cross. 


Between heads, cross 


Class II 


steps, and at end, A 
Unbroken inscr. 





VICTOR IAAVCCA 


Cross potent on base 
and two steps. 
In ex., CONOB 





202-229 The solidi of Carthage are recognizable by their peculiar fabric and are dated by the terminal 
letter or letters of their inscriptions. See above, pp. 43, 126. A table of the letters or symbols 
which sometimes occur in the field will be found on p. 118. The reference ‘‘Grierson’’ is to my 
article ‘‘Dated Solidi’ (above, p. 195, note to Nos. 107-111). 


Ww. —, T. —, R. —, Grierson 36 
Published in my paper, ‘‘A Byzantine Hoard from North Africa,” NC, 13 (1953) 146-8. No coin 
of this date was known to me in 1950, but I had allowed for its existence. 


Grierson 1956 from Vinchon 13. xi. 51 North African Hoard No. 13 


344 HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — SOLIDUS 











Size 

No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 

*204 AN 4.46 | 14 / | Crowns with pendilia 612/13 


and with trefoils on 
circlet instead of cross: 


Same, but crowns with} Same, but inscr. 614/15 
pendilia and cross divided RI-AA 
At end, [ 


*205 |A 4.48 | 13 / | DNERACLIETERT 


Same, but no pendilia} Same, but at end, A | 615/16 
*206 AN 4.48 | 13 || Ends CONTIA 








Same, but at end, € Same, but at end, € | 616/17 
Ends CONPPE 
Ends CONSPPE COUOB One step 


*207.1 
*207.2 


4.50 | 14 
4.38 | 14 


zz 
<< 


Same, but at end, S$ Same, but at end, S$ 617/18 
*208 AN 4.50 | 14 / | Ends COSPPS(?) 


Same, but at end, ¥ Same, but at end, X | 618/19 
*209 A’ 4.45 | 13 ¥ JOETERCOPPS 





Same, but at end, H | Same, but at end, H | 619/20 
*210 A’ 4.49 | 13. || Ends COPPH 








204 Grierson 1956 from Vinchon 13. xi. 51 North African Hoard No. 14 
W. 324-5 (var.), T. 194, R. — 
The British Museum specimen, which is illustrated, differs in style and in many details from 
the one here; e. g. the crowns have crosses instead of trefoils and the letter L has the form 4. 
205 Vinchon 12. xi. 64 
W. 327, T. 196, R. 1371 
206 Ratto 11. v. 60 
W. 328, T. 197, R. — 
207.1 Bank Leu 15. vi. 59 
W. —, T.—, R. — 
207.2 Platt 1959 
208 Vinchon 1959 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
209 Ratto 11. v. 60 
W. —, T. 201 (with Z), R. — 
210 Bank Leu 109. viii. 58 
W. 330, T. 202, R. —, Grierson 41 


























HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — SOLIDUS 345 
M Size 
No. Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
i sition 
Same, but at end, © | Same, but inscr. un- | 620/1 
broken, and at end, O 
*211 AN 4.47 | 13 / | Ends COSTO 
Same, but at end, IA | Same, but at end, IA | 622/3 
*212 A’ 4.45 | 13. \, | DNERA CLICONPPIA | End of inscr. obscure 
(213) |A’ 4.47 | Ir (W. 332 = T. 206) At end, | 
Same, but at end, IB | Same, but at end, IB | 623/4 
(214) |AT 4.4 (T. 207) 
Same, but at end, [II]; Same, but at end, IF | 624/45 
*215 AN 4.31 | 12 \, | DNER CROCLOC7A(?) | One step 
Letters badly formed 
and obscure 
Same, but at end, [IA]} Same, but at end, IA | 625/6 
*216 AN 4.48 | 13. | | DN€RACLIOCONTPP[ | One step 
Same, but at end, I€ | Same, but at end, I€ | 626/7 
(217) |AN’ 4.42 | 13 (W. 336, T. 211) 
Same, but at end, A | Same, but at end, [A]} 627/8 
*218.1 |Al 4.47 | 12 || DNERACLIERCAOC 
CPA 
*218.2 |Al 4.42 | 13. 4 | DNERACOCONSTPPA| Ends ACCIA or IA (?) 








211 


(213) 
215 


216 
218.1 


218.2 


Vinchon 1959 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
The unbroken inscription, which prevails from now onwards, is of considerable assistance in 


dating the coins. 


Whittemore 
w. —, T. —, R. — 
This coin could perhaps be IA, not JA. 
A mule of two consecutive years. 
Whittemore 
W. 333 = T. 208, R. — 
Bourgey 27. v. 60 
Ww. —, T.—, R. — 


Swiss Collection 1956 


W. —, T. — R. — 
Whittemore 
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HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — SOLIDUS 



































Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
WE. sition 
Same, but at end, B | Same, but at end, B | 628/9 
(219) |A 4.39 | 13 (W. 326 = T. 195) In field r., F 
Same, but at end, [ Same, but at end, | 629/30 
*220 AN 4.44 | 11 | | DNERACLIOCONT Two steps. In field 
ANPP r., 7 
Same Same, but at end, A | 630/z 
*221 A’ 4.48 | 11 | | DNERACLIOCON In field 1., 0 
TPP 
Same, but at end, A | Same, but nol in 
field 
*222.1 |A 4.43 | 12 / | DNERACLIOCON Two steps. No exer- 
TPPA gual line 
222.2 |N 3.24 | 1x || DNERACLIO[L 
Same, but at end, € | Same, but at end, [€] | 630- 
(223.1) | AV II (R. 1372) Ends AVSYH (?) 632 (?) 
(223.2)| Al 4.37 | 12 (W. 329, T. 200) In field r., © 
Same, but at end,h | Same, but at end,h | 634/5 
(224) | AY 4.25 | 11 (T. 212) 
220 Whittemore 


Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
221 Ratto 11. v. 60 
W. —, T. 199, R. — 


Mule of Indictions 3 and 4. [1 also occurs in field r. on coins of Year A. 


222 At about this stage in the reign the exergual line is shortened so that it only covers the CONOB, 
no longer extending to near the edge of the coin. It is therefore better counted as the bottom 


step beneath the cross. 
222.1 


Grierson 1956 from Spink 7. i. 46 


W. —, T. 198, R. —, Grierson 43 This coin 


222.2 Platt 1959 


This coin is lighter in color than usual, and though not of notably inferior workmanship may 


perhaps be a contemporary forgery, which would explain the low weight. 


(223.1) The obverse € is clear, but the reverse is not certain. The AVSU element in Ratto's reading 
would put it in Constans II’s reign; cf. below, No. 229. 
The reading h is clear. Presumably it is a confusion with H, as frequently in the spelling of 


(224) 
Heraclius’ name. 


























HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — SOLIDUS 347 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition | 
| 
Same, but at end, ; Same, but at end, O | 635/6 
[9] 
(225) | A II (R. 1374) In field r., © 
Same, but at end, | Same, but at end, | 636/7 
(226) | A’ II (R. 1375) AVSUI (?) 
Same, but at end, IA | Same, but at end, IA | 637/8 
*227a.1|Al 4.49 | 1r || DNERAC[ JIA VICTO RIAACO 
*227a.2|N 4.47 | Il ¥ JCOHTANPPIA 
(227b) | A’ 4.45 | Ir (T. 205) Ends © In field r., star 
Same, but at end, Same, but at end, IA | 640/1 
[I4] No star in field 
*228 N 4.48 | 12 \, | DNERACLIOCON[ 
Same, but at end, A | Same, but at end, I€ | [641/2] 
229.1 |Al 4.45 | 12 || DNERACIOCSTNPPA | VICTORI AASUIE 
Crowns with trefoil 
*229.2 |AY 4.38 | 1x || Same die Same die 
227a.1 Peirce 1948 from Spink vi. 29 
W. 331, T. 203-4, R. 1373 
Presumably struck in Indiction JA with an old reverse die of Indiction ©. Our coin shares the 
same obverse die as W. 331, T. 204, and a specimen in the Bibliothéque Nationale, while 
IA obverses are linked with no fewer than three © reverse dies. 
227a.2 Whittemore 


(227b) 


229 


229.1 


229.2 


Tolstoi gives the reverse inscription as VICTRAASUO, which would link it with the coinage of 
Constans II. 

Platt 1959 

W. 334-5 = T. 209, R. —, Grierson 45 

This is a mule between an old obverse die of Heraclius with A (or possibly A — the letter is not 
quite certain) and a reverse die of Constans II, as is shown by the AS (instead of AVCC) in the 
inscription. Otherwise it would be more natural to make it a mule of 627/8 (Ind. A) with 626/7 
(Ind. I€). This solution, however, would be unacceptable on other grounds (broken inscription, 
absence of exergual line). 

Grierson 1956 from Vinchon 7. ix. 50 

W. 335, T. 210, R. 1376, Grierson 42 

Bank Leu 1959 

W. —, T. —, R. — 


348 HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — 4, R 





Size 
No. soni Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
es sition 





SEMISSIS 
DNERACLIOPPVCI VICTORI AAVCCO 621/2 or 
Bust r., wearing Cross potent above 636/7 


cuirass and diadem globe 
*230 A 2.14] 13 / 


SILVER 
Class I 


[DN]€RA CAIPPAV VIR upwards on L.,, 610-613 
Bust facing, wearing | TVS downwards on r. 

crown with pendilia | Victory advancing L., 

and cross on circlet, with wreath and palm 

holding gl. cr. in 1. 

hand. Details of cos- 

tume obscure 


(231) |R 06 | 12 (T. 41) 
Class II 
[€RAC] Alls ASV upwards on L., 613 
Busts of Heraclius STI downwards on r. 
and Heraclius Con- Cross potent on base 


stantine, beardless, and three steps. 
wearing military 
dress and helmet with 
trefoil ornament on 
circlet. Above, cross 
(232) |R 0.62 | 13 (W. 342 = T. 225) 























230 Grierson 1956 from Miinzen und Medaillen A. G. Basel 1. xi. 53 

W. —, T. — R. — 
The dies were apparently corroded and the details and lettering are not very clear, but the 
terminal letters show the coin to be a mule of Indictions 9 (reverse) and 10 (obverse). There was. 
another specimen in the Ponton d’Amécourt Sale (Rollin and Feuardent, 25. iv. 87, lot 901), 
and there is one dated Indiction 6 (= 616/17) on the reverse at Paris. The denomination was 
again struck under Constans II (below, p. 474, No. 129). 

(231) This is theoretically datable 610-613, but its rarity suggests that it was struck only briefly in 
611, when the news of Heraclius’ success at Constantinople would have reached Carthage. There 
is another specimen in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

(232) Probably a brief issue in 613, to celebrate the coronation of Heraclius Constantine. 
































HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — &, 2 349 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class IIT 
DNERAC AIOPPAV No inscr. 614-641 
Bust of Heraclius fac-) To 1., bust of Her- 
ing, beardless, wear- | aclius Constantine, 
ing cuirass, paluda- wearing chlamys with 
mentum, and crown | tablion and crown 
with pendilia and with pendilia and 
cross cross. To r., bust of 
Martina, wearing 
robes and crown with 
long pendilia and cross. 
Between heads, cross 
233.1 |R 0.78 | 13 / 
*233.2 |R 0.72 | 12 \ 
233-3 |AR 0.72 | 14 < | JAIOPPAVC Cross 
on circlet 
*233.4 |R 070/13 + between figures 
*233.5 |R 0.68 | 14 / JRAC AIOPP As last 
233.6 |R 0.67 | 12 + ] AIOPPAV As last 
233-7 |R 0.64 | 13 \ As last 
HALF FOLLIS 
Class 1 
Beardless bust 
DNE RACLIOPPAV x 7 x Above, 
Bust of Heraclius, cross. To 1., star; 
beardless, wearing to r., € In ex., KRTS 
cuirass and crown 
with pendilia, cross, 
and trefoil ornament. 
In r. hand, gl. cr. 
233-1 Whittemore 


W. 343-6, T. 319-22, R. 1460-4 
233.2-3 Swiss Collection 1956 


233.4 
233-5 
233-6 
233-7 
234 


Peirce 1948 


Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 


Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vi. 29 
Schindler 1960 
It is not possible to date this or the next class precisely. The € on the reverse, and probably 


the S at the end of the obverse inscription of No. 234.1, are meaningless immobilizations of 
datings used in earlier reigns. See above, Phocas Nos. 115-116, and Interregnum Nos. 5-6. 


350 HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — AZ 




















Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
234.1 |42 5.90 | 10 «| DN[ ]PPAVS 610-641 
234.2 |B 5.65 | 19 / JPPAVS 
*234.3  |ZE 5.10 | 16 \ | DNER[ JOPPA 
234.4 |B 5.03 | 19 \ JOPPAVC 
*234.5 |ZE 4.12 | 19 t+} DNERACLIOPPA 
*234.6 | 4.04 | 17 / JCC Peculiar style 
Class 2 
Bearded bust 
Same, but bust bearded! Same 
235.1 |B 5.25 | 19 || DNE[ Crown obscure 
*235.2 |B 4.76 | 18 \, | DNERA CLIOPPA 
No trefoil on crown 
235.3 | 4.18 | 17 \ | DNE[ — ]PPAC 
235.4 |B 4.01 | 18 >| DNER ACLIOP[ 
No trefoil on crown 
DECANUMMIUM 
Class 1 
Beardless bust 
Similar, but gl. cr. x Above, cross | 
usually not clear or Beneath, * Tol., N 





perhaps absent Tor. M 





234.1 Schindler 1960 
W. —, T. 80, R. 1333-4 
234.2 Schindler 1960 
234.3. Grierson 1960 
234.4 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. 1928 
234.5 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 
234.6 Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1333 
235.1 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 10. ix. 46 
W. 354-8, T 81-2, R 1335-6 
235.2 Peirce 1948 
235.3. Swiss Collection 1956 
235.4 Schindler 1960 from Beisser ro. ix. 46 
236-238 NM = nummus. The terminal S of the obverse inscription of No. 236 and the more correct 
NM (instead of MN) justify its being placed first. 


HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE — 351 























Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
*236 |e 4.67 | 15 < | DNERACL IOPPAVS 610-641 

Same Same, but no pellets 

in field 
(237) | 3.10 | 13 (W. 364 = T. 87) 

Same Same, but to l., M, 
to r., N, and pellets 
in field 

*238.1 |7E 3.11 | 15 < | DNERAC[L JPPAV 
238.2 |AB 2.81 | 16 4] DNERAC LIOPP[ 
238.3 |Z 2.56 | 14 / JERAC AIOPPAL 
238.4 |B 2.31 | 16 + | DNERAC[ 
PENTANUMMIUM 
Class 1 
Beardless bust 

Inscr. (obscure) V Above, cross. 

Bust facing, beardless,| To 1. and r., star with 

wearing cuirass and | pellet below 

crown with cross (?) 

(239) | 12 (R. 1341) 





236 ~——- Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 
W. 361-3 = T. 86, R. 1338-9 

(237) W. 365 (= T. 88), also with no pellets in field, is a misattributed coin of Constans II; see be- 
low, p. 505, No. 198. 

238.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. 1337 


238.2 Peirce 1948 


238.3-4 Swiss Collection 1956 
(239) This type continues that of the Interregnum (above, p. 212, No. 9). The inscription and the 
details of the bust on R. 1341 are obscure, but the bust is certainly beardless. Sabatier, I. 272, 
No. 38, Pl. xx1x. 8 = T. 105 has an obverse with a legible inscription and a bearded bust 
linked with this reverse type, but it probably belongs to the Catanian pentanummium with 
which it is also linked. (Tolstoi apparently supposed Sabatier’s coin to be a misread coin of 
Catania, with CAT off the flan.) 
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HERACLIUS — CARTHAGE, SICILY 





No. 





Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


Metal 


Wt. Date 


Obverse Reverse 





(240) 





NUMMUS 


No insc. 

Diademed bust 1. 

(A. Ladé, “Une mon- 
naie inédite d’Hérac- 
lius,” Revue suisse de 
nunusmatique,2 [1892], 
309-11, Pl. xvi) 


610-641 


FE o5r | 8 


Sicily 
FOLLIS 
Class I 


Countermark: facing bust, 
monogram to r. 


c. 620 


Countermark: to L, 
bust of Heraclius fac- 
ing, with short beard, 
wearing cuirass, pa- 
ludamentum, and 


SCL with bar above, 
within an oval or 


circular countermark. 


Struck on exergue of 
an earlier type 


crown with cross; to 
r., &; the whole on 
an oval or circular 
punch stamped on or 
behind the head of 
an earlier emperor 




















(240) 


241 


Ladé lists two specimens of this coin (0.51 g., 0.44 g.) found with other small copper coins of 
the fifth and sixth centuries near the site of Carthage. 

This pair of countermarks occurs with only rare exceptions on folles of 498-539, with profile 
busts, which had probably entered Sicily in large numbers with Belisarius’ troops in 535 and 
never been withdrawn. The follis references in the text are to Vol. I of the Catalogue, the coins 
being assumed to be of the mint of Constantinople, as they normally are when the mint-mark is 
legible. The countermarks must have been imposed with pincer dies, and are carefully positioned 
so that the SCL replaces the mint-mark of the original coin. They can be dated c. 620, for the 
details of the bust correspond very closely to that of Catanian decanummia of Years 9, 10, 
and 11, but although the dies were probably made at Catania the countermarking itself is 
likely to have been done locally throughout the island (above, p. 237). The object of the counter- 
marking is discussed in the Introduction, pp. 57-9. 


No. 


*241a.1 
2414.2 
241b.1 


*241b.2 
241b.3 
*24Tb.4 
241b.5 
241b.6 


241b.7 


24I1¢c 





HERACLIUS — SICILY — COUNTERMARKED FOLLES 


Obverse 





Metal Bes 

Wt. sition 
ZB 17.21 | 37, 
7E 16.41 | 35 
ZB 15.49 | 33 
7B 11.95 | 31 J 
7E 11.60 | 32 | 
EZ 15.57 | 34 
7E 15.28 | 32 4 
7E 15.24 | 31 
FE 14.00 | 32 4 
16.60 | 33 f 





241a.1-2 Swiss Collection 1956 


W. 370-4, T. 124, 126 (countermark smaller than usual), R. 1342, Ricotti 19 








On Anastasius No. 23 
(CON, officina A) 

On Anastasius No. 23 
(CON, officina illegible) 
On Justin I No. 8 
(CON, officina A) 

On Justin I No. 8 
(mint-mark and 
officina illegible) 

On Justin I No. 8 
(mint-mark illegible, 
officina [) 

On Justin I No. 9 
(mint-mark illegible, 
officina A or A) 

On Justin I No. 9 
(mint-mark and 
officina illegible) 

On Justin I No. 9 
(mint-mark and 
officina illegible) 

On Justin I No. 9 
(CON, officina illegible) 
On Justin I and 
Justinian I No. ro 
(CON, officina illegible) 








Reverse 


Date 


c. 620 
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References to the invaluable work of D. Ricotti Prina, ‘‘La monetazione siciliana nell’epoca 
bizantina,” Numismatica, 16 (1950), are given for all Sicilian coins. 
241b.1 Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 375-7, T. 123, R. 1343-4, Ricotti 20 


241b.2 Schindler 1960 


241b.3 Peirce 1948 from St. Louis Coin Co. vii. 28 
241b.4 Swiss Collection 1956 


241b.5 Schindler 1960 


241b.6 Whittemore 


241b.7 Schindler 1960 


241c Swiss Collection 1956 
W. —, T. —, R. —, Ricotti — 


33 
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HERACLIUS — SICILY — COUNTERMARKED FOLLES 





Metal Size 
i Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
+ sition 
24id.1 |Ai 14.43 | 30 / | On Justinian No. 28 c. 620 


24id.2 |Ai 13.92 | 32 / 


241d.3 | 15.74 | 29 / 
*241d.4 | 15.34 | 30 / 
241d.5 |ZE 15.08 | 34 | 
241d.6 |B 14.89 | 32 / 
241d.7 |Z 13.73 | 30 


241d.8 |B 11.51 | 31 / 








(CON, officina I) 

On Justinian No. 28 
(CON, officina illegi- 
ble) 

On Justinian No. 29 
(mint-mark and 
officina illegible) 

On Justinian No. 30 
(mint-mark illegible, 
officina A or A) 

On Justinian No. 30 
(mint-mark illegible, 
officina B) 

On Justinian No. 30 
(mint-mark illegible, 
officina I) 

On Justinian No. 30 
(mint-mark and 
officina illegible) 

On Justinian No. 30 
(mint-mark and 











officina illegible) 
24ie |Z 16.84 | 33 t | On Justinian, Year 32, 
558/9 (mint-mark and 
officina illegible) 
241d.1 Whittemore 


2414.5 
2414.6 
241d.7 
241d.8 


24ie 


W. 378, 382-3, T. 125, R. 1345, Ricotti 21 
241d.2~4 Swiss Collection 1956 


Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 
Whittemore 

Peirce 1948 


The stars on the coin of Justinian are eight-pointed, which implies officina €. 


Swiss Collection 1956 


Cf. W. 379-81, T. —, R. 1346, Ricotti 22 
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Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 


Metal 


No. Wt. 


Class 2 


Countermark: two busts, 
Heraclius with short beard 


Countermark: to L, SCL with bar above, | 631 
bust of Heraclius, struck on obv. of 

facing, with short earlier coin 

beard; to r., bust of 
Heraclius Constantine, 
facing, beardless; each! 
wearing paludamen- 
tum and crown with 
cross. Between 

heads, cross. Struck on’ 
rev. of earlier coin of 
Heraclius from 
Constantinople of 
Year 20 or 21. 

On Heraclius No. 105, 
629/30 

On Heraclius No. 105 
(officina A) 

On Heraclius No. 105 
On Heraclius No. 105 
(officina [) 





*242a.1 11.67 | 31 


2424.3 
*242a.4 


7.24 | 28 


- 

2424.2 |7E 10.71 | 33 
z 
JE 6.95 | 30 


<r ef NN 

















242 This countermark can be assigned to 631, for it invariably occurs on folles of Years 20 or 21, 
but it is curious that the busts should be of a type discarded in the East in 629. The obverse 
countermark is normally placed so as to cover the upper part of the M, while the CL defaces 
the lower part of the standing figures. This positioning is so systematically done that it must 
have been intentional, but there is no very obvious explanation. It is suggested above (p. 237) 
that the countermarks were initially imposed in Sicily on a large batch of coins received directly 
from Constantinople before they were put into circulation. 

242a.1 Schindler 1960 
W. 384-97, T. 314, R. 1449, Ricotti 36 

242a.2 Swiss Collection 1956 

242a.3-4 Swiss Collection 1956 
These two coins may be of Year 21, not Year 20, for they are struck on the lighter and roughly 
shaped flans which began in that year. In neither case is an | visible below the XX, but the 
first coin is corroded and the second weakly struck at this point. 


23* 


356 HERACLIUS — SICILY — COUNTERMARKED FOLLES 





Size 
No. By Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
* sition 





On Heraclius No. 106, 631 
630/z (officina A) 

On Heraclius No. 106 
(officina [) 

On Heraclius No. 106 
On Heraclius No. 106 
(officina [) 


*242b.1 |AE 14.53 | 31 


242b.2 |ZE 10.57 | 33 





242b.3 |ZE 9.60 | 31 
242b.4 |B 8.74 | 31 


eed ORR OR 








Class 3 


Countermark: two busts, 
Heraclius with long beard 


Countermark: to 1., & SC! with bar above,| 632-641 
bust of Heraclius, struck on rev. of 
facing, with long earlier coin (date and 
beard; to r., bust of symbol above M 
Heraclius Constantine,| normally illegible) 
facing, with short 

beard. Each wears 

paludamentum and 

crown with cross. Be- 

tween heads, cross. 

Struck on obv. of 

earlier coin of Her- 

aclius and Heraclius 

Constantine of Year 

20 or later 














242b.1 Peirce 1948 

242b.2 Peirce 1948 from Spink iv. 29 

242b.3 Schindler 1960 

242b.4 Swiss Collection 1956 

243 This countermark, with its obverse copied from solidi of Class III, occurs on coins of Year 21 
or later, usually but not invariably on the lighter ones of Class 5(b). In contrast to the careful 
positioning of the first two classes of countermarks it is placed anywhere on the obverse or 
reverse of the coins. It is argued above (pp. 237-8) that it was imposed at Constantinople on 
coins intended for Sicily. 
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Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 

243.1 |ZZ 10.04 | 32 \, | On Heraclius No. 106, 632-641 
630/I (officina illegible) 

*243.2 |ZE 9.88 | 33 \ | On Heraclius No. 105 
or 106 

243.3 |B 6.52 | 3r \ | On Heraclius Nos. 

clipped 106-116 

243.4 | 7.19 | 28 \ | On Heraclius of + and C above the 
Year 25 or 26 M of previous striking 

243.5 | 5.85 | 28 \, | On Heraclius Nos. Officina A; & above 
106-116 the M 

*243.6 |ZE 5.81 | 25 \, | On Heraclius Nos. + and C above M 
106-116 

*243.7 |ZE 5.80 | 27 \, | On Heraclius Nos. + and C above M 
106-116 

243.8 | 5.43 | 27 \\ | On Heraclius Nos. 
106-116 

*243.9 |B 5.34 | 25 || On Heraclius Nos. 
106-116 

243-10 |B 3.98 | 23 \, | On Heraclius Nos. & above M 
106-116 

243-1 Whittemore 


243.2 
243-3 
243-4 


243-5 


243.6 
243-7 
243.8 
243-9 
243.10 


W. 398-401, T. 315, R. 1450 (on earlier half follis), Ricotti 37-9 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 

Swiss Collection 1956 

There appears to be a or 4 below the XX of the date, but since there is a clear + andC above 
the M, while for Years 25 and 26 one would expect the monogram of Heraclius, it is possible 
that the 4 or 4 belongs to an earlier striking and that the date is really XX. 

Swiss Collection 1956 

The date is effaced by the countermark, but the Heraclian monogram above the M implies 
that it is Year 25 or later. 

Schindler 1960 from Bertelé 1952 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Swiss Collection 1956 

The position of the XX, which are all that are legible of the date, shows that this coin must belong 
to the late 630’s. 
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HERACLIUS — CATANIA — DECANUMMIUM 























Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
Wt. sition 
Catania 
DECANUMMIUM 
Class 
Beardless bust, shield 
DNERAC LIVSPP[ (?) | Tol. A Inex., CAT| 
Bust facing, beard- N To r., Ill 
less, wearing cuirass, oO 
shield, and crown 
with cross. In r. hand, 
gl. cr. 
(244) | 3.4 (T. 95) 
Class 2 
Bearded bust, paludamentum 
Similar, but bust Same, but to r., 4l 
bearded, wearing cui- 
rass, paludamentum, 
and flat-topped crown 
with cross. 
*248 |7E 4.05 | 17 / | DNERAC LIPP[ 
Similar Same, but to r., Il 
249.1 | 3.13 | 13 / JLIPPAV4 
249.2 |B 3.13 | 15 / | DNER[ J] LIPPAVS 














(244) Tolstoi records coins of Years 1 (T. 94), 3 (T.95), 5 (T.96), and 6 (T.97), and in the first 
draft of the Catalogue these were numbered here (244)-(247). Miss Sokolova informs me, how- 
ever, that T. 94 and 97, and probably T. 96, are really coins of Maurice, and that only on 

. Since Ricotti 23 = Thomsen Cat 459, supposedly 

of Year 5, is also a coin of Maurice (above, p. 236), we are apparently left with only a coin 


No. 95 can one read DNE[RACL]IVSP[ 


Date 


612/13 


616/17 


617/18 


of Heraclius of Year 3. This explains the gap in the numbering of the text above. 
248 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 

W. —, T. 98 (really Maurice), R. —, Ricotti — 
249.1 Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. —, R. —, Ricotti 24 
249.2 Schindler 1960 from Baron Wolf 2. iv. 47 


HERACLIUS — CATANIA — DECANUMMIUM 359 


























Size 
No. Metal | Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Similar Same, but to r., ill 618/19 
*250.1 | 2.94 |14 / JIPPAVS 
250.2 |AE 2.91 | 15 / | Inscr. illegible 
250.3 |E 2.79) 15 / JNERAI LIPPAVS 
Similar, beard longer | Same, but to r., X 619/20 
251.1 |B 4.08 | 14 / | DNheRA[ 
*251.2 | 3.60 | 14 / | DNheRAL 
Similar Same, but to r., XI 620/1 
*252.1 | 3.27 | 16 +| JNHERACLI27A Date X 
*252.2 |B 3.22 | 15 / | DNERACLIPPL | 
252.3 | 1.92/13 ¥ ] CLIPPAS 
Similar Same, but to r., XIl 621/2 
253 |B 345 |15 / | DT ] CU 
Similar Same, but to r., i 622/3 
254.1 |B 5.51 | 15 \ ] LIVSPP 
254.2 |42 4.35 | 14 || Inscr. illegible 
250  Tolstoi notes Heraclius’ beard for the first time in this year, but the emperor is bearded on our 


250.1 
250.2 
250.3 
251.1 
251.2 


252.1 


252.2 
252.3 
253 


254.1 


254.2 


coins of Years 7 and 8. 

Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 
W. 402, T. 99, R. —, Ricotti 25 

Grierson 1960 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 

Whittemore 

W. 403-4, T. 100, R. —, Ricotti 26 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 23. xi. 55 


W. 405 eb, 406 (XI), T. ror (XI), R. —, Ricotti 27 


Swiss Collection 1956 

Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 30. xii. 47, lot 186 

Schindler 1960 from Beisser 7. viii. 46 

W. 407 = T. 102, R. —, Ricotti 28 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. 408 = T. 103, R. —, Ricotti 29 | 

The date is sometimes differently arranged: a (Spahr), XIII (Syracuse). 
Schindler 1960 
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HERACLIUS — CATANIA — DECANUMMIUM 





























Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
254.3 |Z 3.67 | 14 / JVSPPAVS 
*254.4 |B 2.52 | 13 || Inscr. illegible 
Class 3 
Two facing busts 
No inscr. | ToL, A Inex.,CAT 623/4 
To L., bust of Her- N Tor., ia 
aclius, bearded, fac- re) 
ing. To r., smaller 
bust of Heraclius 
Constantine, beard- 
less, facing. Both 
wear paludamen- 
tum and crown 
with cross. Between 
heads, cross 
(255) | 3.62 | 14 (W. 409 = T. 301 = 
Ricotti 31) 
Similar Same, but to r., : 624/5 
(256) | 3.65 (Ricotti 32 bis) 
Similar Same, but to r., : 625/6 
*257.1 |B 4.26 |14 \ 
257.2 | 3.68} 14 4 
257-3 | 3.64/15 + 
*257.4 | 3.15 | 14 4 
254.3 Peirce 1948 
254.4 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
(255) This class began in 623, for Sig. Spahr has a specimen of Year 13. 
257-1 Schindler 1960 


W. 410, T. 302, R. —, Ricotti 33 
257-2-3 Swiss Collection 1956 
257-4 Peirce 1948 from Spink iii. 29 


(258) 


(259) 


(260) 


(260) 


HERACLIUS — CATANIA — 42 


36r 





Metal 


E 


6.4 


FE 3.95 


7E 1.85 








Size 


Die Po- 


sition 


14 


13 


Obverse 


Similar 

(T. 303 = Ricotti 34) 
Similar 

(W. 411, T. 304 = 
Ricotti 35) 





PENTANUMMIUM 


DNERACA IPPAVC 
Bust of Heraclius 
bearded, facing, 
wearing cuirass and 
crown with cross 
(T. 104, from Saba- 
tier I. 272, No. 39, 
Pl. xxIx. 9 = 
Ricotti 30) 





Reverse Date 
Same, but to r., 2 627/8 
, dill 7 
Same, but tor., 2x, | 628/ 
, » dill 9 
Tol. andr., 610-623 


star with pellet above 
and below. In ex., 
CAT 








This issue with facing bust, bearded, was apparently preceded by one of the same reverse type 
but having on the obverse a profile bust (Sambon, Repertovio, No. 171, specimen in the 
Dell’Erba Collection; only ]|VSPPA legible; two specimens in the Spahr collection, inscriptions 
illegible; not in Ricotti), The Dell’Erba specimen is described as having a beardless bust, 
which would be very difficult to distinguish from that of the similar coins of Maurice, but the 
Spahr specimens have bearded busts and can only be Heraclius. Sig. Spahr is skeptical re- 
garding the existence of a type with facing bust. 
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HERACLIUS — ROME — HALF FOLLIS 





No. 


261.1 
261.2 
261.3 
261.4 
*261.5 
261.6 


Metal 
Wt. 


3.92 
3-92 
3.41 
3.25 
3.10 
1.91 


Bee eB 








Size 
Die Po- 
sition 


17 
18 
16 
17 
17 
5 \ 


<<<< > 




















Obverse Reverse Date 

Rome 

HALF FOLLIS 
Class 1 
Two facing busts, beardless 
(a) Cross between heads 
DNERACLIOAVN (?) XX Above, cross. | 613- 

Two busts facing, In ex., ROM | c. 620 


beardless, draped, 
each wearing crown 
with trefoil orna- 
ment. Heraclius on 1., 
slightly larger than 
Heraclius Constantine 
on r. Between heads, 
cross 

Ends RVA 

Similar 


Ending obscure 
No inscr. 








261-269 No half folles in the name of Heraclius alone, nor any coins of any higher denomination, have 
so far been ascribed to Rome. Coins with the busts of Heraclius and his son, both beardless, 
can be dated 613-c.620. 
Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 
W. 414-16, T. 297-9, R. 1452 

Wroth reads the final letters as RVN, but the letters are so roughly formed that they can usually 
only be guessed at. 

261.2-4 Swiss Collection 1956 
261.5 Grierson 1956 from Baldwin 4. xii. 45 ex Grantley 2724 
261.6 Swiss Collection 1956 


261.1 














HERACLIUS — ROME — HALF FOLLIS 








Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse 
Wt. sition 
(b) No cross between heads 
Same inscr. and type.| Same 
No cross 
*262.1 |72 3.72 | 17 / | Ending obscure 
262.2 | 3.63 | 16 J 
262.3 | 3.37. | 17 | Ending obscure 
262.4 |AE 2.85 | 18 || Ending obscure 
262.5 | 2.66 |}18 J JERACL[ 
Class 2 
Three facing busts 
Inscr. K Above, X 
Three busts facing, Tol., A In ex., ROM 
cloaked, each wearing’ N Tor., Il 
crown with cross; 
Heraclius, in center, 
larger than Martina 
on 1. and Heraclius 
Constantine on r. 
*263 |B 3.61 | 19 J JERE Reads II 
Same Same, but to r., Ill 
264 | 439/17 JERAILC 
262.1 Peirce 1948 from Lincoln xi. 32 


W. 412-13, T. —, R. 1451 


262.2-3 Peirce 1948 from Raymond 1928 
262.4 Schindler 1960 from Beisser 9. viii. 44 


262.5 


Whittemore 
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Date 


613- 
c. 620 


621/2(?) 


622/3 


263-267 The X above and the letters to the right combine to give the date. The figure on the left must 
be Martina, though the die-sinker has shown neither her long pendilia nor the pinnacles on her 


263 


264 


crown. 


Grierson 1956 from Glendining Sale 7. iv. 48, lot 231 


W. —, T. —, R. — 


Date uncertain; the second stroke of the Il is at the edge of the coin, and there may have 


been more. 
Whittemore 


W. 420-2, T. 435, R. 1502-3 
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HERACLIUS — ROME — HALF FOLLIS 





No. 


265 


266.1 
*266.2 


*267 


*268 
265 
266.1 
266.2 
267 


268 


Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. ont 
sition 


Same Same, but to r., Illl 623/4 
FE 4.39 |17 \ | Inscr. illegible 





Same Same, but to r., U 624/5 
FE 3.42 | 19 || DNHERACLIV 
FE 2.76/17 J JNHERAILII 





Same Same, but date off flan 
FE 2.18 | 13 || Inscr. illegible 





Class 3 
Two facing busts, Heraclius bearded 





DDNN XX Above, cross. | 629-641 
Two busts facing, In ex., ROM 

draped and crowned, 
Heraclius on L., 
bearded and slightly 
larger than Heraclius 
Constantine on r. 








7E 3.84 | 16 | 


Ars et Nummus (Milan) 1961 

W. 423, T. 436, R. — 

Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. 437, R. — 

On this coin and the next the customary V of the date has the form U. 

Schindler 1960 

Swiss Collection 1956 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

Schindler 1960 

W. 417-19, T. 300, R. — 

This class marks a reversion to the type of Class 1, and the modification of the mint-mark from 
ROM to ROM, which is continued under Constans II and later, shows that it is the last class in 
the reign. It was probably introduced in 629, when Martina was eliminated from the copper 
coinage of Constantinople. 





No. 


*269 


(270) 


HERACLIUS — ROME, RAVENNA — ©, 4 365 


Metal Size 
= Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
t. sition 





DECANUMMIUM 


Meaningless inscr. x 610-641 
Bust facing, beard- 
less, wearing cuirass, 
paludamentum, and 
helmet with pendilia 
and plume (or trefoil 
ornament?). In r. 
hand, gl. cr. 

ZE 151/13 ¥ pried (?) 

















Ravenna 
SOLIDUS 
Class IT 

Facing bust of Heraclius 


DNHERAC LIVSPPAVC| VICTORI AAVCCC 611-613 
Bust of Heraclius Cross potent on base 
facing, with short and four steps. Be- 
beard, wearing cuirass,| neath, CONOB 
paludamentum, and | Annular border 
helmet with plume, 

pendilia, and cross on 

circlet. In r. hand, 

gl. cr. Annular border 

ANI 4.39 | 22 (W. 424 = T. 13) At end, H 














269 


Swiss Collection 1956 

W. —, T. —, R. 1347 

This resembles in fabric and general appearance the decanummium of Phocas which has been 
ascribed to Rome, and there is no other obvious mint. The issue was probably limited to the 
early years of the reign. 


270-273 For the classification of the solidi of Ravenna see above, pp. 238-9. Class I, described on 


(270) 


p. 238, is not represented here. 

This specimen is unusual in having CCC, all others known to me having CC. Here and later 
the terminal H of the reverse inscription is immobilized from the final issue of Phocas, where it 
stood for a date (Year 8). 


366 HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — SOLIDUS 




















Size 
No. ngs Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
i sition 
Class III 
Two facing busts, 
Heraclius with short beard 

DDNNHERACLIVSETH | VICTORI AAVCCC 613-629 
ERACONSTPPAVCC 
To l., bust of Her- Cross potent on base 
aclius facing, with and four steps. Be- 
short beard, wearing | neath, CONOB 
cuirass, paludamen- Annular border 
tum, and crown with 
cross. To r., Heraclius 
Constantine, beard- 
less, facing, in the 
same garb. Above, 
cross. Annular border 
less conspicuous 

*271a |AU 4.11 | 19 || Ends PPNI At end, B 

*27Ib |A’ 4.41 | 2r || Cross on circlet At end, H 

*27Ic |A’ 4.53 | 20 \ | HIR for HER Ends Three steps. A for A 
CONSPP At end, CCH 

(271d) | A’ 4.50 | 18 (W. 429 = T. 164) Three steps. At end, P 








271a Whittemore 
W. —, T. —, R. — 
Probably a barbarous copy. The lettering, the position of the cross on the crown of Heraclius 
— it is displaced to the left — and the treatment of the drapery are not up to the standard of 
the Ravenna mint, and B at the end of the reverse inscription is unusual. 
271b Swiss Collection 1956 
W. 426-7 = T. 153 (identified with W. 428 in error), R. — 
Said to be from a Sardinian hoard. Cf. Heraclonas, No. 10a.2, and Constans II, No. 200. 
271c Peirce 1948 from Spink iii. 29 
W. 428 = T. 152, R. 1381-3 


"2724.1 


*2724.2 

*272b 
(272¢) 
(272d) 


(273) 


272a.1 Swiss Collection 1956 








Metal 
Wt. 


4-43 


4.16 
4-43 
4.41 
4.33 


BReee & 


Al 4.15 





Size 


Die Po- 


sition 


2iI 
23 
20 
21 


aI 





aa 





HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — SOLIDUS 





Obverse 


Reverse 


Class IV 


Two facing busts, 
Heraclius with long beard 


DDNNCRACLIVSCTC 
RACONSTPP. 

To 1., bust of Her- 
aclius with mustache 
and long beard; to 

r., bust of Heraclius 
Constantine, smaller, 
with short beard; each 
wearing cuirass, palu- 
damentum, and crown 
withcross. Above, cross} 





VICTORI AAVCC 


Cross potent on base 
and three steps. Be- 
neath, CONOB 
Annular border 


Reads LI42 and At end, H 
CONePP 
At end, H 
Ends STTPP At end, P 
(W. 432 = T. 185) At end, R 
(Whitting collection) | At end, TR 
Class V 

Three standing figures 

No inscr. VICTORI AAVCC 


Three standing fig- 
ures, as on Class IV 
of Constantinople. 
Heraclonas small, 
with cross above head| 
(T. 412) 





W. 433 (four steps), T. 186, R. — 
272a.2 Grierson 1956 from Platt 1. xi. 50 
272b Grierson 1956 from Santamaria 27. iii. 51 


W. 431, T. 184, R. — 


Cross potent on base 
and four steps. 
Beneath, CONOB 
Annular border 


At end, H 





367 


Date 


629-631 


632-638(?) 


(272c) Wroth regards the R as doubtful, and Tolstoi suggests that it may be P, but it is clear on 
other specimens known to me. 


(273) 


The annular border, combined with the H, justify the attribution of this coin to Ravenna. 


368 


Size 
No. Metal | Die Po- 
Wt. sition 








(274) |AY 2.2 | 18 


*275 AN 1.49/16 J 








(276) |A’ 1.48 | 15 


HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — V 











Obverse Reverse 


Date 





SEMISSIS 


DNHERACL IVSPPAVC| VICTORI AAVCC 
Bust r., beardless, Cross potent above 
wearing cuirass, globus. Beneath, 
paludamentum, and | CONOB Annular 
diadem with cross in | border 

front. Annular border 

(T. 25) At end, H 


TREMISSIS 
Class I 
PERP on obv.; VICTORI HERACLI on rev. 


DNHERACL IPERPAVC| VICTORIHERACLIAVC 
Bust r., beardless, Cross potent on base. 
wearing cuirass, Beneath, CONOB 
paludamentum, and 

diadem with cross in 

front. Annular border 


Class II 
PP on obv.; VICTORIA AVCVSTORVN on rev. 


DNHERACLI VSPPAVC| VICTORIAAVCVSTO 
RVN 

Same type and border| Cross potent on base. 
Beneath, CONOB 


(W. 435-9, T. 31-4) 











610-641 


610/1z 


611-6041 


(274) The style of the bust, the annular border, and the H at the end of the reverse inscription are 
sufficient to identify the mint. This specimen, so far as I know, is unique, the semissis being a 
denomination only rarely struck at Ravenna. 

275 Peirce 1948 from Hamburger iv. 29 ex Vogel 1021 


W. 434, T. 35, R. — 


The period of issue cannot be dated precisely, but Class I is rare and evidently the first issue 
of the reign. Presumably it corresponds to that of the solidi with PERP. 
(276) W. 437 is a mule of Class I and Class II. 


Metal 
No. Wt. 
*277.1 | 7.00 


*277.2 |R 6.51 


HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — HEXAGRAM 


Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





23 | 
24 | 











Obverse 


Reverse 


369 


Date 





SILVER 


CEREMONIAL COINS (HEXAGRAMS) 
Class I 
Two seated figures 


ONNhERACLIVSETE 
RACONSTAVC 

Two figures seated, 
facing, on double 
throne, Heraclius 
bearded and Heraclius 
Constantine beard- 
less, each wearing 
chlamys and crown 
with cross, and hold- 
ing gl. cr. Above, 
cross. Border of 


pellets 

ONNhERL  JAVC 
JNNhERACLIVSETE 

RACON[ 





o€E4SADIVTAROTA 
NIS 

Cross potent above 
globus and three 
steps. All in wreath 


JHSASIUTAROMANIS 





615-641 








277-278 On the attribution of these see above, p. 239. 


277.1 


Peirce 1948 from Fejer viii. 26 
W. 440-1, T. 221-2, R. — 


The high weight of this coin, above that of a normal hexagram, is to be explained by its 
ceremonial character. 
277.2 Peirce 1948 from Spink viii. 28 


370 HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — & 

















Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class II 
Three standing figures, 
Heraclius being crowned by Victory 
No inscr. D[EVSA]DIVTARO 629 
Three figures stand- | MANIS* 
ing; Heraclius in In field, 
center, with long 
beard and mustache, 
crowned, wearing 
military dress and 
cloak, holding in 
tr. hand globe with 
Victory crowning him, 
and in 1., a labarum 
(?); to L, Martina, 
obscure; to r., Her- 
aclius Constantine, 
wearing cloak and 
crown, and holding 
gl. cr. 
(278) |R 6.26 | 21 (B.N. = T. 316 from 

Sabatier, I, 282, No. 89, 
Pl. xxx. 20) 

NORMAL COINS 

120 nummi (?) 

Class I 
Monogram rev. types 

(a) HP ligature 
DNIRACL IVSPPA EP avove, cross. 610-(?) 
Bust r., beardless, Wreathlike border 
draped and diademed 

(279) | 0.39 | Io (W. 450 = T. 53) 








279-282 On the regular silver coins of Ravenna, see above, p. 238-9. 


HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — &, 371 























M Size 
No. etal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
wt. a6 
sition 
(b) H and R with cross 
DNERA PPAVC HER in wreath 610-(2) 
Same type 
(280) |A 0.27 | IL (W. 448-9 = T. 52) 
Class IT 
(a) Cross potent in wreath 
DNHERA CLIVSPPAV | Cross potent, in (?)-642 
Bust r., beardless, wreath-like border 
draped and diademed 
*281.1 |R 0.43 | IL 
281.2 | 0.39 }10 
*281.3 |R 0.38 | 1x || DNERA CLIVSPPA 
281.4 |R 0.35 | 10 4 
(b) Cross potent and two stars in wreath 
DNERACLI VSPPAVC | Cross potent between 
Same type two stars. Wreath- 
like border 
(282) |R 0.45 | I (W. 446-7, T. 50-1) 
COPPER 
Class 1 
One bust; X’s as mark of value 
HALF FOLLIS 
Inscr. XX Between %, | 610-613 
Bust facing, bearded, | In ex., RAV 
wearing cuirass, palu- 
damentum, and crown 
with cross on circlet 











281.1 Peirce 1948 from J. Schulman x. 31 
W. 442-5, T. 46-8, R. 1291 
281.2 Peirce 1948 
281.3. Swiss Collection 1956 
281.4 Whittemore 
(282) W. 446 has a cross fourchée rather than a cross potent. 


24° 


372 
Metal 
No. wt. 
(283) | 


*284 |B 3.20 





(285) |# 








Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





16 


16 \ 





HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — 


Obverse Reverse 


(T. p. 552, No. 261, 
from Sabatier) 


DECANUMMIUM 


Similar, but Herac- x 
lius holds gl. cr. in 

r. hand and the crown 

has pendilia 

DNH[L  JAvc 


Class 2 
Two busts; X’s as mark of value 


FOLLIS 


Date 


610-633 


ponnHeracuivser | XX Between, | 615/16(?) 


ERACONS[ xx In ex., RAV 


Two busts facing, Her- 


aclius on 1., bearded, | Above, ANNUI (?) 


Heraclius Constantine 
on r., smaller and 
beardless; each wear- 
ing cuirass, palud- 
amentum, and crown 
with cross. Above 
heads, cross 

(T. 285 = Thomsen 
collection, No. 503) 











283-310 The classification of the copper coinage of Ravenna is discussed above, pp. 239-41. For the 


follis of Class 1 see p. 240. 
284 Grierson 1960 


W. 467-8 var. = T. 89, R. — 
The attribution to Ravenna is probable, though not certain, and the coin may be later in the 
reign. W. 467, with DNERA CLIPPA, is rather different in style and the crown is without pendilia. 


HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — 2 373 
































Size 
No. ag Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 
HALF FOLLIS 
Same inscr. and type XX Between, € | 615/16(?) 
In ex., RAV 
*286 | 4.24 | 18 | Inscr. illegible 
Class 3 
Two busts; M as follis mark of value 
FOLLIS 
DDNNHERACETERA M Above, cross. 616/17 
CON Beneath, A 
Same type Tol., Me Tor, 
N In ex., RAV 
oO 
*287 |Z 8.80 24 4 
HALF FOLLIS 
Same inscr. and type K Above, cross. 
Tol, A Tor. V 
N Hl 
N Beneath, RA 
(288) |B 3.91 | 17 (W. 461 = T. 294) 
286 Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1454 
W. 466 = T. 296, R. 1454 This coin 
Though differing in style and minor details from the contemporary decanummia of Rome, the 
two series have a strong general resemblance and evidently formed part of a single issue. What 
appear to be traces of a date to the right of the XX on the specimen here are in reality in- 
crustation. The one in the British Museum shows that there is nothing there. 
287 Swiss Collection 1956 


’ 


W. 451 = T. 281, R. — 


374 


No. 


*289a.1 
*289a.2 
(289b) 


(290) 


(291) 


289a.1 


V0) 





0) 


HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — FOLLIS 


























Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class 4 
Three busts 
FOLLIS 
DNN hRACLI CONPPA M Above, cross. 616/17 
In center, bust of Beneath, A 
Heraclius, with short | Tol.,A Tor., V 
beard, wearing loros N Tne ae 
and crown with cross. Oo id 
To r., bust of Her- 
aclius Constantine, 
smaller, beardless, 
similarly attired. 
To 1., bust of Mar- 
tina, wearing jeweled 
robe and crown with 
long pendilia and three 
pinnacles. Above her 
head, cross 
8.48 | 23 “| DNUhRAL JA All in wreath 
7.15 | 23 “| DNN[ All in wreath 
7.40 | 25 (W. 455) No wreath. In ex., 
RA for RAV 
Vv 
Same Same, but to r., : 617/18 
7.61 | 26 (W. 456, T. 363) In ex., RA 
x 
Same Same, but to r., i 622/3 
13.7 (T. 364) 


Schindler 1960 


W. —, T. 362, R. — 


2894.2 
(291) 


Grierson 1956 from Seaby 25. iv. 46 
T. 364 is the specimen from the Photiadés Pacha Sale alluded to in W. p. 249, note r. 





HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — 375, 

















Size 
No Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Xx 
Same Same, but tor., V 625/6 
(292) |B 7.53 | 23 (W. 457, T. 365) In ex., RAV Tops ! 
of M rounded 
HALF FOLLIS 
Fragmentary inscr. K Above, cross. 616/17 
Same type Tol, A Beneath, RA 
N Tor., : 
(293) | 3.78 | 18 (W. 464, T. 367) 
Vv 
Same Same, but tor., Il 617/18 
(294) |B 3.99 | 17 (W. 465 = T. 368) | 
DECANUMMIUM 
No inscr. x Above, cross. c. 617 
Same type, but little | Tol.,R; tor, A 
of busts visible and In ex., VEN 
Martina’s crown with- 
out pendilia 
(295) | 15 (Vienna) 
PENTANUMMIUM 
JA CLIVSPPA ¥& Tol. R; tor, A 
Bust r., wearing All in wreath 
diadem, cuirass, and 
paludamentum 
(296) | 1.43 | 13 (W. 471 = T. 93) 











(295) Published by H. Longuet, ‘‘Die unedierten byzantinischen Miinzen des Wiener Miinzkabi- 
nettes,” NZ, 77 (1957), 45, No. 273. 

(296) Wroth suggests that the coin may be a decanummium, since the X of the Christogram could 
stand for the numeral ro. This is possible, though in that case the coin could not belong ta 
Class 4, but its small size is in favor of its being a pentanummium. 


376 


No. 





*2974a.1 | 





*2974.2 |B 
2974.3 |Z 
(297b) |B 


(298) |aB 


Metal 


7.10 
6.15 


5.40 
8.37 


6.89 











Size 
Die Po- 
sition 
22 
20 
23 «4 
23 

23 


HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — FOLLIS 











Obverse Reverse Date 
Class 5 
Two standing figures 
FOLLIS 
[DDNNhERACLIVSETh M Above, cross. 630/r 
ER ?] Tol, A Inex., RAV 
Tol., Heraclius facing, N Tor., : 
with long beard, fe) | 
wearing military dress| 
and crown with cross, 
with 1. foot on cap- 
tive; in r. hand, long 
cross. To r., Herac- 
lius Constantine fac- 
ing, wearing chlamys 
and crown with cross; 
in r. hand, gl. cr. 
Between heads, cross 
Inscr. illegible. Beneath, A 
Captive off flan 
Captive off flan Beneath, A 
DDNN[ Beneath, A 
(W. 452, T. 282) Cross} Beneath, A 


on three steps be- 
tween figures 


Same 


(W. 454 = T. 284) 





x 
Same, but to r., : 631/2 


Beneath, A 





297a.1 Swiss Collection 1956 from Ratto Sale 9. xii. 30, lot 1453 

W. 453, T. 283, R. 1453 This coin 
2972.2 Swiss Collection 1956 
297a.3 Schindler 1960 from Bertelé 1. vi. 49 


No. 


*299 


*300 


Metal 
Wt. 


JE 5.71 


7E 4.18 


(30a) |Z 4.39 


(30rb) |Z7E 3.29 


299 


300 





Size 
Die Po- 
sition 





20 f 


1m 


19 


17 








HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — E 





Obverse Reverse 
Xx 
Same Same, but to r., ‘s 
I 
Inscr. illegible Beneath, A 
HALF FOLLIS 


[DDNNHERACLIVETh K Above, cross. 


€RCONTPP] Tol, A Tor., XX 
Same type 

(0) 
Inscr. illegible. Beneath, A 


Cross [on steps?] bet- 
ween the two figures 


x 
Same Same, but to r., : 
(W. 462, T. 295, Beneath, A 
R. 1427) 


(W. 463) No cross Beneath, A 
on steps 


Schindler 1960 from Beisser 15. v. 44 


W. —, T. — R.— 
Swiss Collection 1956 
Ww. —, T.— R.— 





377 


Date 


632/3 


629/30 


630/I 


This coin clearly bears the date XX, and there is no room for a further figure between this and 
the edge of the coin. The steps below the cross, reported on specimens of Year 21 by Wroth 
and Tolstoi, have been effaced by corrosion. 

















378 HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — FOLLIS 
Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
Class 6 
Three figures 
(a) Heraclonas uncrowned 
FOLLIS 
No inscr. M Above, * 632/3 
In center, Heraclius Tol. A Beneath, A 
with long beard, to r., N In ex., RAV 
Heraclius Constantine Oo x 
with short beard, Tor, 
each wearing chlamys' 1 
and crown with cross, 
and holding gl. cr. 
in r. hand. Tol., 
much smaller figure of 
Heraclonas, uncrown- 
ed, but wearing 
chlamys, and hold- 
ing gl. cr. in r. 
Above his head, cross 
(302) |7E 6.1 | 24 (T. 431, R. 1505) 
X 
Same Same, but to r., 7 633/4 
Il 
*303.1 | 7.12 | 24 / 
*303.2 |B 6.44 | 25 / 
(302) T. 429 (from de Saulcy, Pl. vi. 6) purports to be a specimen of this type of Year 20, but 


303.1 


303.2 


Tolstoi notes that the bottom figures of the date (Year 23?) must have been off flan. 


Peirce 1948 from Ciani x. 25 
W. 458 (as Year 22), 459, T. 430 (as Year 20), 432, R. 


1504 (date not clear) 


W. 458 (= T. 430) is attributed to Year 22, but the illustration shows that the two last digits 


of Year 24 are off flan. Year 22 is occupied by the 
only occurring in Year 23. 
Grierson 1956 from Seaby 30. iv. 46 


previous type, the transition to Class 6 


No. 


*304 


(305) 


(306) 


(307) 
304 
(305) 


(306) 


(307) 


HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — FOLLIS 379 








Size 
Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 





Xx 
Same Same, but to r., ‘ 634/5 





x 
Same, but Heraclonas; Same, but to r., : 635/6 
larger I 
ZE 6.q | 20 (T. 433) 


(b) Heraclonas crowned xX 


x 
Same, but Heraclonas| Same, but to r., V 637/8 
crowned and no i 
cross in field 


FE 5.35 | 28 (W. 460) Beneath, A (?) 

pierced 
Same, but Heraclonas) Same, but the M 639/40 
much larger larger and the mono- 


gram smaller than on 
preceding coins. 
Tor.,X 

X 


X 

















#E 10.50 | 32 (T. 366, 434) 








Schindler 1960 

Ww. —, T. —, R. — 

T. 433 is read as Year 27, but the illustration shows clearly 26. Since he had two specimens, one 
may have been of Year 27. 

The final digit of the date is not clear on the British Museum specimen, so Wroth could not 
give the date with certainty. Year 27, however, would antedate Heraclonas’ coronation as 
Augustus, and on a specimen at Vienna the figure 28 is clear. The latter seems to have nothing 
below the M save the base of a A forming an exergual line. 

T. 366 shows the designs of both obverse and reverse surrounded by a wreath, but the coin is 
overstruck and this feature may belong to the earlier coin. There is no wreath on the specimen, 
from different dies, at Vienna. Tolstoi failed to notice the identity of No. 366 with his No. 434, 
cited from de Saulcy. 


380 


HERACLIUS — RAVENNA — 22 




















Size 
No. Metal Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
Wt. sition 
HALF FOLLIS 
Same, but Heraclonas K Above, cross. 632/3 
small and uncrowned | Tol., A Below, RAV 
4 Tor., 7 
oO 
*308 | 417/19 \ Mint-mark obscure 
x 
Same Same, but tor., X 634/5 
(309) |B 3.6 | 18 (T. 370) ¥ 
DECANUMMIUM 
No inscr. | To l. and r., cross. | 632-640 
Three busts facing; Wreath-like border 
in center, Heraclius, 
a little larger than 
the others, wearing 
cuirass and helmet; 
the others wear 
chlamys and crown 
with cross 
(310) |Z 48 | 17 (T., p. 816, No. 2) 
308 Schindler 1960 


(309) 


(310) 


W. —, T.—, R. — 

Tolstoi has perhaps read a final digit of the date as part of the mint-mark, and his coin may be 
really of Year 26. 

Tolstoi attributes this to Constantine IV and his brothers, but the coin is too heavy for that 
date and the hair style is early, so despite the absence of Heraclius’ long beard and the fact 
that he wears a helmet instead of a crown the coin seems to belong here. There is another 
specimen in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


No. 


*311 


31 


HERACLIUS — CHERSON — FOLLIS 381 





Metal Size 
ay Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
t. sition 





Cherson 


FOLLIS (8 PENTANUMMIA) 


ddNNheRA EThERA H To r., standing 615-629 


CON figure (Martina), 
Heraclius and Her- wearing chlamys and 
aclius Constantine crown, holding staff 
(smaller) standing, in r. hand with $ at 


facing, each wearing | the top 
chlamys and crown 
with cross, and hold- 
ing gl. cr. in r. hand. 
Between heads, cross 
FE g.02 | 29 7 | ddNNheR’ €Th[ 

Figure of Heraclius 
Constantine almost 
obliterated by coun- 
termark R 














Schindler 1960 from Milla 4. v. 44 

W. —, T. 371 (without countermark), R. — 

An imitation of the similar coin of Maurice, No. 303. The figure on the reverse is presumably 
Martina, though it has not her characteristic crown. The coin must date from fairly early in the 
reign, for Heraclius has a short beard and the size of the coin points to its being earlier than 
the decline of the follis in the 620’s. Both the coin and the countermark are extremely rare. 
Tolstoi cites another specimen of the coin published by Murzakevich in 1879 — this is the only 
one referred to by Oreshnikov — while the Heraclian monogram, imposed at Bosporos later 
in the reign, is otherwise recorded only on coins of ‘‘Maurice’’ from the same mint. An example 
of the latter will be found in Vol. 1, p. 375, No. 303.2. On the mint and countermark see In- 
troduction, pp. 38 and 54-5, 59. 


382 HERACLIUS — SPAIN, UNCERTAIN MINTS — 4’, © 





Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 


Metal 


No. 
° Wt. 





Spain 
TREMISSIS 


DNERACL IVSPPAVE | VICTORIAAVCVTI 610-c.625 
Bust r., wearing cui- | Cross potent on base 
rass, paludamentum, | and one step, between 
and diadem with cross} A and). Beneath, 

on circlet CONOB 





*312 AN 1.38 | 17 J 





Uncertain Mints 
COUNTERMARKED FOLLES 


(a) With & 


Bust of Maurice as on M Above, cross. 610-641 
Maurice No. 161 ToL, Tor., : 
(N] 
[0] 
In ex., THJE4P 
Beneath, [ 
*313,  «|E g.gt | 28 Countermark in 
field 1., & 











312 Peirce 1948 from Andronicus 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 
Published by Grierson, ‘‘Una ceca bizantina en Espafia,” Numario Hispanico, 4 (1956), 310, b. 
The gold is of poor quality, like that of other coins of the series and of the contemporary 
tremisses of the Visigoths. The coin must have been struck before c. 625, when the last Byzantine 
possessions in Spain were overrun by Swinthila. 

313-315 On these countermarks see Introduction, pp. 54-60. 

313 Schindler 1960 
Ww. —, T. —, R. — 


HERACLIUS — UNCERTAIN MINTS — 2 383 





Metal 
No. Wt. 
*314 |AE 11.60 
*315 |Z 6.71 
very 
worn 





Size 
Die Po- Obverse Reverse Date 
sition 
(b) With & or & and £ 
M 630-641 
Two figure follis of Above, cross. 
Heraclius of Class 5, | Tol., A Tor., [X] 
No. 105d above N) x 
O In ex., CON 
Beneath, A 
30 ff Two countermarks: 
to L., partly obliter- 
ated, &; tor., clear $ 
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